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In the Press, in 2 vols. 8vo, 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETHE. 
CHith Sketches of his Age and Contemporaries, 


(FROM PUBLISHED AND UNPUBLISHED SOURCES.) 


BY G. H. LEWES, 
Author of ‘‘ The Biographical History of Philosophy,” &c. 


‘* Goethe’s Heart, which few knew, was as great as his Intellect, which all knew.” 
Jung Stilting. 


LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270, STRAND. 
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NEW WORKS 


UPON 


RUSSIA, TURKEY, AND THE WAR. 


I. 

A CAMPAIGN IN THE CRIMEA. Including an Account of 

the Battles of Alma, Balaklava, and Inkermann. By Lieut. Pearp. Small 
8vo, 6s. 


Il. 
KERTCH, SEBASTOPOL, &c.—For descriptions of these and all 
the most important Places in the Crimea, see Mr. Scort’s “ CRIMEA, BLACK 
SEA,” &c. Third Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Iu. 

OUR CAMP IN TURKEY, AND THE WAY TO IT. By 

Mrs. Youne, Author of “Cutch,” “ Western India,” &c. Second Edition. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


IV. : 
THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT AND GOVERN.- 
MENT OF RUSSIA, under the Emperor Alexander and the present Czar, 
Nicholas. By J. H. Scunirzzer. Two Vols. 8vo, 16s. 
“ The latest writer on Russia, and, in our judgment, the best ; for he isthoroughly 
acquainted with his subject, and is impartial and dispassionate.” — Church 0, 
England Quarterly Review. 


v. 

THE CZAR NICHOLAS, HIS COURT AND PEOPLE. By 
Joun S. MAXWELL. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“ A graphic description of Russia.”—Dublin Evening Mail. 
VI. 

THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. — THE FRONTIER 
LANDS OF THE CHRISTIAN AND THE TURK. Bya Britisu REsipent 
of Twenty Years in the East. Third Edition. Two Vols. 8vo, 21s. 

“The best work on the Danubian Principalities.”—Literary Gazette. 
vit. 

ANADOL, THE LAST HOME OF THE FAITHFUL. By the 
Author of “ The Frontier Lands of the Christian and the Turk.” 8vo, 12s. 
“The author of ‘ Anadol’ has had more experience of the Greeks than most 

people.”— Quarterly Review, just published. 
VIII. 

JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN THE DANUBIAN PRIN- 
CIPALITIES IN THE AUTUMN AND WINTER OF 1853. By Patrick 
O'BRIEN. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“Mr. O’Brien won his way through hosts of Cossacks to the very heart of the 
Russian position, and was present at the battle of Oltenitza.”—ZHaaminer. 


IX. 
RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS; comprising an Account of 
the Czar Nicholas and the House of Romanoff. With a Sketch of the Progress 
and Encroachments of Russia from the Time of the Empress Catherine. By 
J. W. Core, H. P. 21st Fusiliers. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


x. 

DR. ROBERT LEE’S DIARY KEPT IN RUSSIA IN 1825-26 
—THE LAST DAYS OF THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER AND THE 
FIRST DAYS OF THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. Second Edition. Small 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 


(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY.) 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


The Spanish Conquest in America, and its Rela- 


tion to the History of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. By ArTHUR 
Hetps. Vols. I. and II., with Maps, 8vo. 


Lands of the Slave and the Free; or, Travels in 


Cuba, the United States, and Canada. By Captain the Hon. Henry A. Mur- 
RAY, R.N. 2 Vols. with Illustrations and Map, 21s. 


Tour in the Principalities, Crimea, and Countries 
‘Adjacent to the Black Sea in 1835-6. By Lord DE Ros. 4s. 6d. 


An Enquiry into the Credibility of Early Roman 


History. By the Right Hon. Sir G. Cornzwatu Lewis, Bart., M.P. 2 Vols. 
8vo, 30s. 


History of England during the Reign of George 


the Third. By W. Massey, M.P. 8vo. The First Volume. 12s. 


Velasquez and his Works. By William Stirling, 


M.P. 5s. 


Hypatia; or, New Foes with an Old Face. By 


the Rev. C. KinastEy. 2 Vols. 18s. 


The Senses and the Intellect. By Alexander 


Baty, A.M. 8vo, 15s. 


The Roman Empire of the West: Four Lectures 
delivered at Edinburgh. By R. Concreve, M.A., Late Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College, Oxford, 4s. 


Elements of Chemistry: Theoretical and Prac- 


tical. By W. A. Mitter, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, King’s College, 
London. To be completed in Three Parts. Part I., with 232 Illustrations. 


8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Oxford Essays. Written by Members of the 


University. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 

Lucretius and the Poetic Characteristics of his Age. By W. Y. Sellar, late Fellow 
of Oriel College. 

Suggestions on the Best Means of Teaching English History. By J. A. Froude, 
late Fellow of Exeter College. 

Alfred de Musset. By F. T. Palgrave, Fellow of Exeter College. 

The Plurality of Worlds. By Henry J. S. Smith, Fellow of Baliol College. 

Persian Literature. By E. B. Cowell, Magdalen Hall. 

Crime and its Excuses. By the Rev. —,Thomson, Fellow of Queen’s College. 

The Neighbourhood of Oxford and its Geology. By John Phillips, F.R.S., F.G.S., 
Deputy Reader of Geology. 

Hegel’s Philosophy of Right. By T. C. Sandars, Jate Fellow of Oriel College. 

Oxford Studies. By the Rev. M. Pattison, Fellow of Lincoln College. 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 
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NEW FRENCH BOOKS RECENTLY IMPORTED 
By D. NUTT, 270, STRAND. 


BIOGRAPHTIE Genérale depuis les temps les plus 
reculés jusqu’a nos jours. Publi¢e par Messrs. F. Didot fréres sous la direction 
de Dr. Horrer. Vols. 1—9. 8vo. Each volume of about 950 columns. 3s. 6d. 
To be completed in 32 vols., one of which will appear every ten weeks. 

VICTOIRES, Conquétes, Désastres, Revers et Guerres 
Civiles des Francais depuis 1792. Nouvelle Edition. Vols. 1—5. 8vo. Nu- 
merous Maps and Plans of Battles, Sieges, &c. Each volume 6s. 

LETTRES et Opuscules inédits de Leibniz, precédés 
d'une Introduction par A. FoucHER DE CAREIL. 8vo, 6s. 1854. 

REFUTATION inédite de Spinoza par Leibniz, pre- 
cédés d’un Memoire par A. FoucHER DE CAREIL. 8yo0, 3s. 1854. 

MEMOITRES de M. Dupin. Tome I. (Souvenirs du 
Barreau.) 8vo, 6s. 1855. 

COUSIN (V.) Mad. de Longueville. Nouvelles études 
sur les Femmes Illustres de la Société du XVII. sitcle. 8vo. Portrait, Second 
Edition. 7s. 1853. 


COUSIN, Mad. de Sablé. S8vo, 7s. 1554. 

’ 

MARTIN (8.), Histoire de France depuis les temps 

? i 
les plus reculés jusqu’en 1789. Fourth Edition. 8vo. Vols. 1—4, each 5s. 
Will be completed in about 20 Volumes. 

DE BARANTE, Histoire du Dircctoire de la Répub- 
lique Franc¢aise. Three Vols. 8vo, 21s. 

SOULT (Maréchal-Général, Due de Dalmatie), ses 
Mémoires. ltre Partic. (Histoire des Guerres de Ja Revolution.) Three 
Vols. 8vo. With numerous Plans of Battles, &c., in Large Folio. 25s. 

ARAGO (Fr.), ses Giuvres. Twelve Volumes, 8vo, 
each 6s. 6d. 

Vols. 1, 2,3. Notices Biographiques. | Vol. 11. Astronomie Populaire. Vol. I. 

» 4. Notices Scientifiques. Vol. I. » 5—10, 12, to appear in rapid succession. 

GUIZOT, Histoire de Washington et de la fonda- 

2 5 
tion de la République des Etats-Unis. Par C. de Wirt, precédée d'une étude 
hist. sur Washington, par GuizoT. 8vo, 7s. 1855. 

BEULE (E.) L’Acropole d’Athénes. Two Volumes. 
Royal 8vo. Plates. 20s. 1854. 

BEULE, Etudes sur le Peloponnése. Royal 8vo. 
10s. 1855. 

LABORDE (Cte. de) Athénes aux XYV., XVI., et 
XVII. siécles, d’aprés des documents inédits. ‘Two Vols. Royal 8vo. Large 
folding Plates, Woodcuts, Photographs, &. 20s. 

GUIZOT (Guil.) Ménandre, Etude Historique et 
Littéraire sur la Comédie et la Société Greeques. Svo, 7s. 1855. 

PAGANEL (C.) Histoire de Scanderbeg, ou Tures 


e Chrétiens au XV. siécle. 8vo, 7s. 1855, 
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REGN AULD (E) Histoire Politique’ et Sociale des 
Principautés Danubiennes. S8vo, 6s. 1855. 

MWELIE (Aug.) Discours sur l’Histoire moderne des 
Deux Mondes. Two Vols. 8vo. 10s. 

FAURIEL, Dante et les Origines de la Langue et de 
la Littérature Italiennes. Two Vols. 8vo. 14s. 1854. 


TEGOBORSKT (L. de) Etudes sur les forces pro- 


ductives de la Russie. Three Vols. 8vo. 24s. 

HAXTHAUSEN (A. de) Etudes sur la Situation 
Intérienre, la Vie Nationale, et les Institutions Rurales dela Russie. Three Vols. 
8vo, 32s, 1848 

PERRENS (Ff. 'T.) Jérome Savonarole, sa vie, ses 
prédications, ses écrits. Two Vols. 8vo, 15s. 1853. 

HUC, L’Empire Chinois. Two Volumes, Royal 8vo. 
lids. 1854, 

HUC et Gabet, Souvenirs d’un Voyage dans la Tar- 
tarie et dans le Thibet. Two Vols. Svo, 12s. 1853. 

JOURNAL du Marquis de Dangeau, publié en entier 
avec les Additions inédites du Due de Sr. Smow. Vols. 1—4, 8vo, each 6s. 

CAPEFIGUE, WHistoire des Grandes Operations 
Financiéres, Banques, Bourses, Emprunts, Compagnics Industrielles,&c. I, (les 
Fermiers Gén¢raux) 8vo, 7s. 1855, 

GACHARD, Retraite et Mort de Charles V. au 
Monastére de Yuste. Lettres inédités. Two Vols. 8vo, lds. 1854. 

MIGNET, Charles V. 8vo, 5s. 1854. 

SAND (Geo.) Histoire de ma Vie. Vols. 1—14. 
8vo. Each Vol. 6s. 6d. 1854-55. 

VILLEMAIN, Souvenirs contemporains d’ Histoire et 
de Littérature. Vols. 1, 2, 8vo, each 7s. 1855. 


MICHELET (J.) Histoire de France. Vols. 1—6. 


8vo, 30s. me 52. 
Vol. 7 (Re- 








naissance.) 8yvo, 5s, 6d. 1855. 

LAMARTINE (A. de) Histoire “des Constituants. 
Four Vols. 8vo, 20s. 1854-55. 

LAMARTINE (A. de) Histoire de la Turquie. 

Six Vols. 8vo, 80s. 1854-55. 

LAMARTINE (A. de) Histoire de la Russie. Com- 

i plete in Two Vols. 8vo, 10s. 1855. 

SALVANDY (N. A. de) Histoire du roi Jean 
Sobieski et du royaume de Pologne. Two Vols. 8vo, 12s. 1855, 

BEAUMONT-VASSY, Histoire de mon temps, 1830- 
51. Vol. I. 8vo,6s. 1855. 

RITTIUZ (F.) Histoire du régne de Louis-Philippe I. 


183041848. Vol. I. 8yo0,5s, 1855, 
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RECENT WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
JACKSON AND WALFORD, 


18, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 





In post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 

Psychology and Theology; or, Psychology applied 
to the Investigation of Questions relating to Religion, Natural Theology, and 
Revelation. By Ricuarp Atiiorr, LL.D., Professor of Theology and Mental 
Philosophy, Western College, Plymouth. (Being the Congregational Lecture for 
1854.) 

*+ ,.0008 traly valuable production. It is profound in arrangement, useful in its aim, manly in its 

tone, Christian in spirit, as free from obscureness as redundancy in style.” —The Homilist. 
. In One Large Volume, 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 

First Lines of Christian Theology, in the form of 
a Syllabus, prepared for the Use of the Students in the Old College, Homerton ; 
with subsequent Additions and Elucidations, by Joan Pye Smiru, D.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.G.S., late Divinity Tutor in that Institution. Edited from the Author’s 
MSS., with Additional Notes and References, and Copious Indexes, by WILLIAM 
Farrer, LL.B., Secretary and Librarian of New College, London. 


* These ‘ First Lines ’ on Christian Theology will be highly valued by the student. Outlines to be 
filled up, and suggestive thoughts to be expanded, occur at every step; and the references to 
books are so ample as to put the student in the way to become familiar with every phase of 
discussion on nearly every topic. Great praise is due to Mr. Farrer for the care and patience 
with which his responsibilities as editor have been discharged.” —British Quarterly Review. 


’ In 8yo, with Portrait, price 12s, 6d. cloth, 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of John Pye 
SMITH, D.D., LL.D., ete. By Joun Mepway. 


“ ..4.few indeed are the biographical Memoirs which are more rich in lively interest or practical 
instruction.”—London Quarterly Review. 


; In Post. 8vo, price 7s. cloth, : 
Christianity, Theoretical and Practical. By Wil- 
LIAM KIRKUS, LL.B. 
In Foolscap 8vo, price Half-a-Crown, a New and Cheaper Edition of 


John Howard: a Memoir. By Hepworth Dixon. 


‘* ,,,.by far the best and most accurate biography of Howard that has yet been published.” — 
Daily News. 


In Foolscap 8vo, with Vignette Title, price 5s. cloth, 

Scenes in Other Lands, with their Associations. 
By JOHN STOUGHTON, Author of “Philip Doddridge,” “ Spiritual 
Heroes,” etc. 

In Foolscap 8vo, price 2s. 6d. sewed, a Revised and Cheaper Edition of 

The Age and Christianity ? By R. Vaughan, D.D. 

In Royal 32mo, price 6d. in neat wrapper, 
What is a Christian? Second Edition, 
The Third Issue of 
The Congregational Lectures. Cheap and Uniform 


Edition. Four Volumes for Twelve Shillings, viz.:— 
HAtvey on the Sacraments. Part I. 
Payne on the Doctrine of Original Sin. 
Davipson on the Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament. 
STOWELL on the Spirit. 
The Volumes may he purchased separately, price 5s. each. 


Jackson and Walford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
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Hew and Choice Works 


RECENTLY ADDED TO 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Scutari, by Sidney G. Osborne. 
Seymour’s Travels in the Crimea. 
Brewster's Life of Newton. 

Aspen Court, by Shirley Brooks. 
Powell’s Unity of Worlds. 

The Monarchs of the Main. 

Grace Lee, by Julia Kavanagh. 
Sisters of Charity, by Mrs. Jameson. 
Westward Ho! by Charles Kingsley. 
Velasquez and his Works. 


Constance Herbert, by G. E. Jewsbury. 


Heartsease ; or, The Brother’s Wife. 
My Brother’s Keeper. 

Memoirs of Lady Blessington. 
Gilchrist’s Life of Etty. 

Poems, by Owen Meredith. 
Giustinian’s Court of Henry VIII. 
Thorney Hall, by Holme Lee. 
Mountains and Molehills, 

The Englishwoman in Russia. 





A Diary, by the Earl of Carlisle. 
Mrs. Clarinda Singlehart. 

Harrison’s Residence in Russia. 
Memorials of Amelia Opie. 

The Quiet Heart. 

Memoirs of Sydney Smith. 

Pictures from the Battle Fields. 
Cleve Hall : Eustace Conyers. 
Glaucus, by Charles Kingsley. 
Howitt’s Two Years in Victoria. 
Tulloch’s Essay on Theism. 
Oliphant’s Shores of the Black Sea. 
Autobiography of William Jay. 
Grey’s Polynesian Mythology. 
Lights and Shadows of English Life. 
The Restoration of Belief. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Commonplace Book. 
Wrightson’s History of Modern Italy. 
Memoirs of R. L. Sheil. 
Fishbourne’s Impressions of Chins. 


An ample supply is probided of wll the principal New Works us they appenr. 


Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 


Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Ke Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


510, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, AND 76, CROSS STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 
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Works by J. D. Morell, NS., 


One of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 








AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL VIEW 


OF THE 


SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
XiXrn CENTURY. 


Second Edition, greatly enlarged, and with full explanatory notes and references to 
original authorities. 


Two Vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s, 
“We have seldom read an author who can make such lucid conveyance of his 


thoughts, and these never of light or slender quality, but substantial and deep as 
the philosophy with which he deals.”—Dr. Chalmers, in the North British Review. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, 


8vo, cloth, 12s. 


KLEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY, 


Part I. Royal 12mo, 7s. 6d. 





THE PHILOSOPHICAL TENDENCIES OF 
THE AGE, 
Being Four Lectures delivered at Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
Cheap Edition, 8vo, boards, 3s. 





' LONDON: ROBERT THEOBALD, 26, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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NATURAL 


i 
May Flowers; being Notes and No- 
tions on Created Things. 
“Mareh Winds and April Showers.” 
numerous Wood Engravings. 
>. 


Zealand. By Joseph 
, RS. ete. In 2 vols. 
ane ibito, £12 12s. coloured a, 
{Now compleled 


Wit! 
5s. [Vow 3 e ey 


Flora of New 
Dalton Hook M. 
With 156 Plates, 
£8 15s. plain. 


Literary Papers se the late Professor | 
Edward Forbes, F.R.S. Selected from his Wri- 
tings in ‘The Literary Gazette.” 
trait, and Memoir. Price és. 


4, 


Phycologia Britannica; 
of the British Seaweeds ; 
Figures and D 


or, History 
conte rining coloured 

-z ptions of all the Species of 
Algve inhabiting Shores of the British 
Islands. By William Henry Harvey, M.D., 
M.R.LA. With 360 Pl lates, Price £7 a, 


Conchologia Toonica: or, Figures and | 
Descriptions of the Shells of Moliuscous Ani- | 


nals. By Lovell Reeve, ¥.LS8. 
Parts, 108., and in Monographs. 
(Parts U4 and U5 on lhe 30th 


In Monthly 


» 


6. 

Conchologia Systematica; or, C¢ 
plete System of Concholog ry. By Lovel ( 
F.L.S. Illustrated with 500 ‘pl: ates of 1500 figures 
of Shells, Two vols. 4to, £10 coloured, £6 
plain. 


. 
Travels on the Amazon and 


Negro, with an Account of the Native Tribes, | 


q | Popular 


and Observations on 
Natural History of the 
Alfred R. Wallace, 
Maps, 18s. 


Climate, Geology, ai 
Amazon Valley. By 
Esq. With Pilates 


S 


Circumnavigation of the Globe; being 
the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, 
under the command of Captain Kellett, R.N.. 
C.B., during the Years 1815-51. By Berthold 
Seeman, P.L.8. With Tinted Lithog _—* nd 
a Map, by Peter mann, 2 vols., price ¢ 

9, 


Travels in the Interior of Bra zil, 


principally through the Northern Provi inees | 


andthe Gold and Diamond Districts, during 
the Years 1836-41. By George Gardner, M D., 
P.LS. Second Edition, With Plate and Mo 
price e123, 


10. 
Western Himalaya and Tibet; 


the 
arrative of a Journey through the Mor Uns 
is 1ins of Northern India, during the Years 
and 1848. By Thomas Thomson, M.D. Wit 
Tinted Lithogr raphsand a Map by Arrowsmith. 
Price 1i 
a3. 


Curtis’s British Hntomology, being 
Illustrations and Descriptions of the ¢ L 
of Insecis found in Great Br ritain and Treland. 
16 vols. mre ae 3s. Price £21. 


The 
Himalaya; being an Account, botanical and 
geographical, of the Rhododendrons rec¢ ently 
discovered in the Mountains of Eastern Ilima- 
laya. By J. D. Mooker, M.D., F.R.S, With 30 
Plates. Imperial folio, price £3 16s, 


LOVELL REEVE, 


By the Author s | 


With a Por- 


and } 


Rhododendsons of Sikkim. | 


HENRIETTA 


HISTORY. 


13 
and April Showers; 
being Notes and Notions on a few Created 
Things. By the Author of “ Episodes of Insect 
Life.” With numerous Wood Engravings._ 5s. 
| [Recently published. 


14 


Talpa; or, Chronicles of a Clay Farm. 
An Ag ricultural Fra: gment. By C.W.H. With 
Lrontispi iece by George Cruikshank, Cheap 

| HKdition, 3s. 6a. 


| 
March Winds 


15. 

| Popular British Conchology :_ the 

Molluses and Shells inhabiting the British 

Isles. By G. B. Sowerby, F.LS8S. With 20 
| coloured Plates. 10s. 6d 

16. 

Popular ilistory of British Mosses, 
their Structure, Fructification, ete. By R.M. 
Stark, Esq. With 20 coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 

17. 

| Popular Physical Geology. By J. 
Bee ~ Jukes, Esq., 3 , .R.S. With 20 double- 

tinted Geolog cal Li “mt capes. 10s. 6d. 

18, 

| Popular Econ omic Botany; or; De- 

| s¢ ription of the Botanical and Commercial 
Characters of the principal Articles of Vege- 

table Origin used toy y ood, Clothing, Tanning, 

Seana, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, ete, 

By T. C. Archer. 30 coloured Plates. 103. 6d, 
19. 

|Popular History of British Ferns, 
comprising ail the Species. By Thomas Moore, 
IL. With 20 Plates. 10s. 6d, coloured. 

20, 

History of British Zoo- 
By the Rev. Dr. Landsborough, A.L.S., 
With 20 Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

21. 

| Popular H History of British Seaweeds. 

By the Rey. Dr. Landsborough. Second Edi- 


tion. With 22 Plates by Fitch, 10s, 6d. co- 
oured, 


| 


| phytes. 
ML.W.S. 


99 
| Popular History of Mollusca; 
Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. 
18 Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. coloured, 
pS 


or, 
With 


Sig 4: History oe Mammalia, By 
Adam White, F.U.S. With 16 Plates by B, 
Waterhouse Hawkins, '.L.8. 10s. 6d. coloured 

24, 

Popular British Entomology, a Fa- 
mmiliar History of Insects. By Maria E.Catlow 
With 16 Plates by Wing. Second Edition 
14s. 6d. coloured. 

95. 

British Ornithology, com- 
ul the Birds. Second Edition. By P. 
With 20 Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

26. 
Wield Botany; a Familiar 
of “Plants. By Agnes Catlow. Third 

With 20 Plates. 10s, 6d. coloured, 


27, 


| Drops of Water. Their marvellous 
and beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the 
ragga ope. By Agnes Catlow. Coloured 
ates 


| Popular 
prising ¢ 
Hi. Gosse. 


Fopula r 
Histo 
Baition 


7s. 60, 


STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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Educational THorks 
By J. D. MORELL, M.A., 


ONE OF HER MAJESTY’S INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
HANDBOOK OF LOGIC, 
Adapted especially for the use of Schools and Teachers. 


“While adhering to the old Aristotelian method, he prepares the reader for appre- 
ciating modern improvements, and is careful to explain the principles upon which 
the rules depend. Within a brief compass are comprised all the essentials of the 
science, and exercises for practice are appended.”’— Atheneum, 2nd June, 1855. 





THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES, 
Explained and Spstematized. 


With an exposition of the Laws of Syntax, as deduced from the Nature of the 
Sentence. Firtn Epirion, furnished with Examples and Exercises, so as to adapt it 
for the Use of Schools and Private Tuition. Tenth Thousand. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 

This work is now used in most of the Training Schools under Government Inspec- 
tion, and as a Text Book for aiding in the Examination for Certificates of Merit. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Parr I, . 
ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS, 


32mo, price 2d, 





THE ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Part II. 
ON THE INFLEXION OF WORDS, 


32mo, price 3d. 





- 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 8d. 





LONDON: ROBERT THEOBALD, 26, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Phycologia Britannica 
A Pistory of British Seatueeds, 


WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., M.R.1.A., 


Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, and 
Professor of Botany to the Royal Dublin Society. 


“ These magnificent volumes contain a coloured figure, of the natural size, of every 
species of British Seaweed, accompanied with highly magnified views of its structure 
and fructification. An entire plate is devoted to each species, the number of plates in 
the work amounting to three hundred and sixty. The History and Description of the 
Plates, with the Synopses and Indexes, occupy 424 pages. 

The Work is published in three volumes, each containing 120 plates, arranged in 
the order of publication, or in four volumes arranged systematically according to Dr. 
Harvey’s Synopsis. In the latter arrangement one volume is devoted to the MELANO- 
SPERMEZ, two to the RHODOSPERME%, and one to the CHLOROSPERMEX. 





“The ‘History of British Seaweeds’ we can most faithfully recommend for its 
scientific, its pictorial, and its popular value ; the professed botanist will find it a 
work of the highest character, while those who desire merely to know the names 
and history of the lovely plants which they gather on the sea-shore, will find in 
it the faithful portraiture of every one of them.”—Axnuals and Magazine of 
Naiural History. 

“ The drawings are beautifully executed by the author himself on stone, the dissections 
carefully prepared, and the whole account of the species drawn up in such a way 
as cannot fail to be instructive, even to those who are well acquainted with the 
subject. The greater part of our common Algz have never been illustrated in a 
manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

“ Since Dr. Greville, who has done so much for marine botany, secims to have no inten- 
tion of going on with his admirable ‘ Alge Britanice, how fortunate it is that 
the crimson and green mantle of Phycology has descended on shoulders from which 
it falls in such graceful folds. Before the appearance of any portion of this work, 
there could be but one opinion, from what he has already done, of Dr. Harvey’s 
thorough fitness for the letter-press department. Happy are we to find that his 
pencil is not less felicitous than his pen. The drawings—admirably true to 
nature—are executed in a most masterly and tasteful style ; and well is it that 
this work is fallen into the hands of Mr. Reeve, who has done great justice to the 
letter-press part of this work, and whose coloured plates are truly exquisite. The 
figures, of the natural size, are excecdingly like ; and the magnified portions of 
the fructification of the frond, and of the stem, will be of the greatest possible 
service.”—Edinburgh Witness. 


The price of the work, complete, strongly bound in cloth, is as follows:— 


In three volumes Royal 8vo, ands we £7 12 6 
the order of publication . 


In four volumes Royal 8vo, er sys- } £7007 
tematically according to the Synopsis oe 


A few Copies have been tice printed on large paper. 


6 


LONDON : 
LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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27, Paternoster Row. 


BOOK POST. 


* ANY BOOK FROM WARD AND CO.’S CATALOGUE MAY BE HAD, POST FREE, AT THE 
PUBLISHED PRICE. 


"se 


Just published, price 10s. 6d., cloth, 
Roman Catholic Nations and Protestant Nations 


Compared, in their Threefold Relation to Wealth, Knowledge, and Morality. By 
Naro.ron Rousset, Author of “ Protestant Tracts,” &c., &c. 

The Homilist, Vol. III. Edited by the Rev. David 
THomas. Price 6s. 6d. cloth. 

*.* Also new editions of The Homilist, Vol. I., price 4s. 6d. Vol. IL, price 6s. 6d. cloth. 

The Crisis of Being; Six Lectures to Young Men 
on Religious Decision. By the Rev. D. Tuomas. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Progress of Being; Six Lectures on the True 


Progress of Man. By the Rev. D. THomass, In post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Sacred Studies; or, Aids to the Development of 
Truth. Being a Second and enlarged Edition of “Discourses on Important 
Subjects.” By Rev, R. Ferguson, LL.D., F.S.A., M.R.LA. In crown 8vo, 
price 6s. 6d. cloth. 

Consecrated Heights; or, Scenes of Higher Mani- 
festations. By Rev. Dr. Ferauson. In 8vo, price 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Theology and Theologians. By the Rev. Charles 
Witus, M.A. Foolscap 8vo, price &d., or in cloth, Is. 

WARD & Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 





Recenily published, in post 8vo, cloth boards, price 2s. 


POLITICAL SKETCHES: 
TWRLVE CHAPTERS 


STRUGGLES OF THE AGE. 


BY DR. CARL RETSLAG, 
Dr. Phil. of Berlin, late Professor of Philosophy in the University of Rostock. 


“Sed dux atque imperator vite mortalium animus est.”—Sallust. 


LONDON: ROBERT THEOBALD, 26, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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New Works and New Editions Published by 
MACMILLAN PC Ge... a ta 


Westward Ho! or, the Voyages and Adventures of 
Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight, of Burrough, in the county of Devon, in the Reign of 
Her Most Glorious Majesty, Queen Elizabeth. Rendered into Modern English 
by CHaRLEs KinGstey. Second Edition. 3 Vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 

MR. KINGSLEY’S NEW BOOK FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 

Glaucus; or, the Wonders of the Shore. By 
CuarLes Kinestry, Author of “Westward Ho!” With a Frontispiece. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Ancient Jerusalem: a New Investigation into the 
History, Topography, and Plan of the City, Environs, and Temple. Designed 
principally to illustrate the Records and Prophecies of Scripture. With Map, 
Plans, and other Iilustratiomsy~ By JosErpH Francis Tururpr, M.A., Vicar of 
Barrington, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

La Nation Boutiquiere, and Other Poems, chiefly 
Political. With a Preface. By Henry Lusnineron. POINTS OF WAR. 
By Frayxkriin Lusuineron. In One Volume, foolscap 8vo, cloth. Just ready. 

A general View of the History of the Canon of 
the New Testament during the First Four Centuries. By Brooke Foss 
Westcott, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant-Master of 
Harrow School, Crown 8vo, cloth, 103. 6d. dust ready. 

Plan of a Female College for the help of the Rich 
and of the Poor. The Substance of a Lecture delivered at the Working Men’s 
College, London, to a Class of Ladies on May 21, 1855. By F. D. Maurice, 
M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s-inn. 8vo, 6d. 

Learning and Working. Six Lectures delivered 
in Willis’s Rooms, London, in June and July, 1854. THE RELIGION OF 
ROME, and its Influence on Modern Civilization. Four Lectures delivered in 
the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, in December, 1854. By FreprricK 
Denison Maurice, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. In Ono Volume, crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Ten Weeks in Natal: a Journal of a First Tour 

of Visitation among the Colonists and Zulu Kaffirs of Natal. By Jonn WiLtiaAm 

Cotenso, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese. With Map and Four Illustrations. 

Foolscap 8vo, cloth, fs. 

A Suggestion for supplying the Literary, Scien- 
tific, and Mechanics’ Institutes ot Great Britain and Ireland, with Lecturers from 
the Universities. By Lorp Arnruur Hervey, M.A., Rector of Ickworth-cum- 
Havinger. 8vo, 6d. 

Sermons: chiefly connected with Public Events 
of 1854. By G. E. Lyncn Corton, M.A., Master of Marlborough College, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By the Rev. 
Winiram Arcuer Butter, M.A., late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Dublin. Edited, with a Memoir of the Author's Life, by THomas 
Woopwanrp, M.A., Vicar of Mullingar. With Portrait. Third Edition. 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 

Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. 
By the Rev. W. ArcueR ButieEr, late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Dublin. Edited, from the Author’s Manuscripts, by WILLIAM 
Hrerworty Tuompson, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge. 2 Vels. 8vo. Nearly ready. 

CAMBRIDGE : MACMILLAN AND CO... 
LONDON: BELL AND DALBY, 186, FLEET-STREET. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Edited by EDWARD MIALL, M.P. 
Tr bill for changing the existing compulsory stamp on newspapers into an optional stamp, carrying with 
it postal privileges, has become the law of the land. Our readers are aware that we have strenuously 
advocated that change. We have been moved to this by public considerations exclusively. We believed 
that the arrangement just about to come into effect would evoke a vast, and, at present, incalculable 
amount of enterprise in connexion with the newspaper press of this kingdom ; would distribute its bene- 
fits over a much wider surface ; would carry its social and political influences to a much greater depth; 
robability, produce collateral advantages of no mean importance, in directions hitherto 


and would, in all 
he most sanguine, rints which will start into existence 


undreamt of by t ‘ 
It must be obvious, however, that the immense number of local a 
lished journals will be exposed, and 

al 



















under the new law, the great increase of competition to which esta’ 
the taste which will be generated for cheap newspapers, must throw over the pee cts of such an organ 
as the Vonconformist a shade of uncertainty which we should be glad to see dispelied. With unfaitering 
faith in the future progress of this paper, we associate just enough anxiety to induce us, at this crisis, to 
secure for ourselves, if possible, the best exertions of our friends. Obedient to the wishes of our subscri- 
bers, we have cheerfully retained a designation which, whilst calculated, perhaps, to animate and sustain 
the ardour of our readers, considerably limits the range of the reading public within which we can success- 
fully urge an appeal for support. And now having made arrangements to adapt our paper, in commercial 
respects, to the altered state of the law—and having given our subscribers more than the full benefit of 
the fiscal remission enacted by the Legislature, we are emboldened to count with confidence upon their 
active assistance in placing the Nonconformist upon a much broader basis of circulation, and of consequent 
political influence, than it has ever before attained. yes 

This paper has been in existence more than fourteen years. It was started originally, not as a commer- 
cial speculation, but simply with a view to elevate into due appreciation, by the public and the Legislature, 
the distinctive principles of Protestant Dissenters. Disclaiming all merely denominational partialities, it 
has aimed to diffuse and to enforce those views on the relation of the State to religious institutions which 
are common to most of the Nonconformist sects. To set those views in the clearest light before the 
public—to detach them from all the unworthy associations which once encompassed and obscured them— 
to rectify the misapprehensions which had widely prevailed respecting them—to beget an attachment to 
them in the minds of such as had previously given to them but a cold assent—to make them a power in 
the State, and to raise them to respect and influence in both Houses of Parliament—were the main ends 
for which this journal was set on foot. And to this important work it has untiringly devoted its best 
energies. Not a week has elapsed, since its establishment, in which it has not sent forth at least one 
article, more or less elaborate, caring more or less directly on this its paramount purpose. And this ithas 
done without sacrificing or neglecting the t ry political literature of a Liberal Newspaper. Its politico- 
ecclesiastical articles have been additional to, rather than a substitute for, such articles on the passing 
topics of the times as are usually found in the columns of other journals. In fact, to all the ordinary 
features of a weekly metropolitan organ the Nonconformist has superadded the special, unintermitting 
and earnest advocacy of self-support and self-government for all religious institutions. 

We cannot anticipate that a newspaper, having this claim upon the support of its readers, will suffer 
any permanent detriment from an alteration of the law which, by enabling it to reduce its price, opens for 
it a much wider spuere of circulation. But the arrangements we have announced, will not allow us to 
remain securely where we are. The number of our subscribers must be very largely increased to enable us 
to continue ou the same footing of usefulness. But, after all, our main dependence must rest on the efforts 
of our friends. It is our honest pride, that we have never called for the exertions of our friends, whether 
for public objects or in behalf of this paper, without obtaining a gratifying response. Truly thankful for 
the generous suvport we have uniformly received from them, we venture to ask their co-operation in the 
present instance. 

Alterations consequent on the New Newspaper Stamp Act. 

On and after Wednesday, July 4th, before which date the Act of Parliament abolishing the compulsory 
Newspaper + y4 becomes law, the following important alterations will be made in the Vonconformist : 

Heretofore we have published a sheet of very inconvenient size, containing twenty-four pages. We now 

ropose to reduce the size to I'wenty PaGxs, or Sixty CoLumns, like the present, and to print on Two 
HEFTs, one containing sixteen pages, and the other four; the latter will be extended to eight or more 
pages whenever pressure of news or advertisements renders it necessary. This small reduction of size 

ill hardly be noticed by our readers, inasmuch as none of the important features by which the paper has 





































WL 
hitherto been distinguished will be omitted. : é 

The price of the Nonconformist will also be reduced one penny, in addition to the penny for the stamp, 
where that is not required; consequently the price of single copies will be 

UNSTAMPED, 4d. STAMPED, 5d. 

The stamped copies have the privilege of retransmission by post, as often as required, for ji/teen days after 
date, if so folded as to show the whole of the stamp. The unstamped copies, not ana tome ounces in 
weight, may be posted without restriction of time, by attaching an ordinary penny postage-stamp each 


time. 

That our subscribers, at a distance from the Publishing-office, who require the service of the Post-oftice, 
may — the fullest possible advantage from these alterations, we propose to make the subscription for 
stamped copies 

TWENTY SHILLINGS A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 

So that for xbout fourpence-halfpenny a copy, our Annual Subscribers will receive the Non is 

by post, with the privilege of retransmission for fifteen days. sical 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 














£ sd. £84 

For One Quarter aS bss sta ses es «. Stamped 0 5 5 Unstamped 0 4 4 
» Halt-Year rm see ove on sve wes ~*~ 01010 is 088 
» a Year 100 ” 017 4 





From these terms no abatements will be allowed, except to the trade. 
A circular, and copies of this hand-bill, are now ready; and Mr. Freeman will be happy to forward any 
muantity of them at the request of subscribers, and to receive any suggestions for in ircula- 
fon of the Nonconformist with which friends may obligingly furnish himn, a 













TO ADVERTISERS. 
The terms for Advertisements in the Vonconformist are as follows :-~ 
One Line, Is, Each Additional Line, 6d. 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
Advertisers of all classes will find the Vonconformist a valuable medium for their announcements. 
















Subscriptions and Advertisements for the Nonconformist, with Post-office Orders, pa: 
Post-office, should be addressed to the Publisher, Mr. WILLIAM FREEMAN, 69, iwi 
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DR. LARDNER’S 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


A Miseellany of Instructive and Amusing Tracts on the Physical Sciences, and 
on their Application to the Uses of Life. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 
“©¢ Dr. LARDNER’s Museum,’ one of the few works of the kind which can be recommended as 
at once popular and accurate.”—Sir David Brewster. 


®,* Volumes 1 to 6 may now be had strongly and handsomely bound in cloth, Two VotumrEs 
1n ONE, with Indexes, price 3s. 6d. each Double Volume. 


Vols, I. and II., together, 3s. 6d. cloth. Electric Telegraph. 


paces Terrestrial Heat. 

The Planets; are they Inhabited Worlds? The Sun. 

Weather Prognostics. Earthquakes and Volcanoes, 

Popular Fallacies in Questions of Physical | The Barometer. The Safety-Lamp:. Whit- 
Science. worth’s Micrometric Apparatus. 

Latitudes and Longitudes. Steam. 

Lunar Influences. 

Meteoric Stones and Shooting Stars. Vols. V. and VI, together, 8s, 6d. cloth. 


Railway Accidents. i 
Light. Steam Engine. 
Common Things. Air. The Eye. 
Locomotion in the United States. The Atmosphere. 
Cometary Influences. Time. 
Common Things. Water. Common Things. Pumps. 
The Potter’s Art. Common Things. Spectacles—The Kaleido- 
Common Things. Fire. scope. 
: Clocks and Watches. 
Vols. III. and IV., together, 3s. 6d. cloth. Microscopic Drawing and Evgraving. 
—— Locomotive. 


Locomotion and Transport, their Influence and | Thermometer. _ 
Progress. New Planets. Leverrier and Adam’s Planet. 


The Moon. Magnitude and Minuteness. 
Common Things. The EKarth. i 
Continued in Weekly Numbers at Id., in Monthly Parts at 5d., Quarterly Volumes 
at ls. 6d., and Half-Yearly Volumes at 3s, 6d. 


London: WALTON & MABERLY, Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 








Now Ready, 1 Volume 12mo, 250 pages, price 2s. cloth, leticred. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH POPULARISED. 


WITH ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By DIONYSIUS LARDNER, D.C.L., from the ‘‘ Museum of Science and Art.” 
‘« The reader will find the most complete and intelligible description of Telegraphic Apparatus in 
Dr. Lardner’s admirable chapters on the subject.”—North British Review. 


London: WALTON & MABERLY, Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Patcrnoster Row. 


Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. Cheaper 
Edition. 2 Vols. foolscap Svo. 10s. cloth lettered. 

‘‘T here present you with a few suggestions, the fruits, alas! of much idleness. Such of them 
as are distinguished by some capital letter, I have borrowed from my acuter friends. My own are 
little more than glimmerings, I had almost said dreams of thought: not a word in them is to be 
taken on trust. 

‘If then I am addressing one of that numerous class, who read to be told what to think, let me 
advise you to meddle with the book no further. You wish to buy a house ready furnished: do 
not come to look for it in a stone-quarry. But if you are building up your opinions for yourself, 
and only want to be provided with materials, you may meet with many things in these pages to 
suit you. Do not despise them for want of name and show. Remember what the old author says, 
that ‘ even to such a one as I am, an idiota or common person, no great things, melancholizing in 
woods and quiet places by rivers, the Goddess herself Truth has oftentimes appeared.’ 

‘« Reader, if you weigh meat all, weigh me patiently; judge me candidly; and may you find 
half the satisfaction in examining my Guesses, that I have myself had in making them.—To the 


Reader. 
LONDON: WALTON & MABERLY, 
UPPER GOWER STREET, AND IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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In crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, 6s. 


RUSSIA AND HER CZARS; 


WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS TAKEN ON THE SPOT. 


By E. J. BRABAZON, 


Author of “Outlines of the History of Ireland,” ‘“ Stories from the 
Rectory ; or, Three Weeks in the Snow,” “ Tales from the 
History of the Muslims in Spain,” &c., &c. 


“ A compilation by a Lady, male from very common s ourees, all open to ordinary 
French and English readers. Her book is nevertheless of some interest, from the 
fascination of its materials, which no unskifulness in story telling could altogether 
spoil. Our authoress, however, does not tell her story badly. What is rich in 
her materials, she presents richly to the imazination of the reader, and threads the 
dark web of court iotlees with the sure tread of one who, by study, has realized 
the difficulties of the ground over which she moves in her narrative.”—Atheneum, 
10 March, 1855. 

“Miss Brabazon has exercised great discrimination and good judgment, in the sclec- 
tion and use of her facts ; and has succeeded in preserving the truth cf history 
without making disclosures and references that pollute the imagination, or 
stimulate prurient curiosity, There is no other history that we can so well 
recommend to universal reading. But these are not its only merits. The author 
knows familiarly, and has consulted carefully and faithfully, the best authorities 
and sources of information. Everything material to the story of Russia, for the 
general reader, will be found condensed in a clear and interesting narrative on her 
pages. An introductory chapter makes the reader acquainted with the scene and 
surroundments of the drama he is to witness ; and throughont there is a recogui- 
tion of the social elements and statistical conditions of the successive eras, as well as 
the delineation of the progress of political events, and the biography of prominent 
persons. JT he past of Russia is well painted to the-reader’s mind, and then the 
present is vividly outlined to him ; so that no one could read the book without 
becoming the possessor of the most important facts and observations that modern 
writers have been gradually drawing together, and which probably have never 
been so fully collected before in a popular history. The interest and intelligible- 
ness of present events will be considerably increased to those hitherto but little 
read in Russian history, by the perusal of this most pleasant and excellent 
volume.”’—Nonconformist, March 28, 1855. 





“ The book before us deserves a good word, and will undoubtedly secure many readers. 
It is destitute of the ponderous dignity of the grave historian, and though there 
are many tragic and horrible, truly Russian scenes described, there are many 
instructive and suggestive an ecdotes told in a pleasant way. The volume has all 
the aitractive interest of a well-conceived romance, with the additional recom- 
mendation that it is historically true. With many of the recorded facts we were 
previously acquainted, but the intelligent talk of a lady throws fresh charm over 
them ; whilst the proverbial curiosity of her sex has sought out and set in order 
events which are new to us, as they will be to many of her readers.”—Chris- 
tian Weekly News, February 13, 1855. 





LONDON; ROBERT THEOBALD, 26, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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IMPORTANT AMERICAN BOOKS 
RECENTLY IMPORTED BY 


TRUBNER AND CO., 12, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Astie.—Louis the Fourteenth and the Writers of his Age; 


being a course of Lectures delivered in New York. By Rev. J. f. Astre. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Baldwin and Thomas.—A New and Complete Gazetteer of 
the United States. By Tomas BALpWIN and J. Tuomas. Very thick 8vo, sheep, 21s. 

Beecher.—Star Papers; or, Experiences of Art and Nature. 
By Henry WARD BEECHER. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Felt.—The Ecclesiastical History of New England. By Joseph 
B. Fetr. Volume I., 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon. Entire New Edition, revised 
and Edited by Epwarp Rosinson, D.D. 8vo, cloth, £1 5s. Boston. 

Gregorovius.—Corsica: Picturesque, Historical, and Social; 
with the Sketch of the Early Life of Napoleon, &c. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Hase.—A History of the Christian Church. By Dr. Charles 
HHase, Professsor of Theology at Jena. Translated by F. BLUMENTHAL, Prof. in Dickinson 
College, and P. Winc. Pp. 758, Svo, cloth, lis. 

Koeppen.—The World in the Middle Ages: an Historical 
Geography, with Accounts of the Origin and Development, the Institutions and Literature, 
the Manners and Customs of the Nations in Europe, Western Asia, and Northern Africa, from 
the Close of the Fourth to the Middle of the Fifteenth Century. By A. L. Koeppen, Professor of 
History and German Literature. With complete Historical and Geographical Indexes, and 
Six Coloured Maps. 232 pp., printed in double columns. Folio, half-morocco, £1 5s. 

Mackay.—A Lexicon of Freemasonry; containing a Defi- 
nition of its Communicable Terms, &c., and an Account of all the Rites and Mysteries of the 
Ancient World. By A. G. Mackay, M.D. Third Edition, en!arged and improved. Pp. 524, Svo, 
cloth, 10s. Gd. 

Newcomb.—A Cyclopedia of Missions; containing a com- 
prehensive View of Missionary Operations throughout the World ; with Geographical Descrip- 
tions, and Accounts of the Social, Moral and Religious condition of the People. By Rev. 
Harvey Newcoms. With numerous Maps, &c. Pp. 792, 8vo, cloth, 20s. New York, 

*,* A detailed Prospectus of this Work can be had on application. 3 

Ossoli—Woman in the Nineteenth Century, and kindred 
Papers relating to the Sphere, Ccndition, and Duties of Woman. By MarGaret FULLER 
Ossoxtr. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Read.— The New Pastoral. By Thomas Buchanan Read. 
Pp. 252, crown $vo, cloth, 5s. 

Reed.—Lectures on English Literature, from Chaucer to 
Tennyson. By Henry REED. Pp. 412, Svo, cloth, Gs. 6d. 

Rush.—The Philosophy of the Human Voice; embracing its 
Physiological History. By James Rusu, M.D. Fourth Edition. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

Uhlemann’s Syriac Grammar, translated from the German, 
by Enocu Hutcninson. With a Course of Exercises in Syriac Grammar, and a Chresto- 
mathy and brief Lexicon. Svo, cloth, 18s. 

Young.—-The American Statesman: a Political History ex- 
hibiting the Origin, Nature, and Practical Operation of Constitutional Government in the 
United States. By AnpREW Youne. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


Valuable Works recently Published by Messrs. Trubner and Co. 
Museum of Classical Antiquities. Edited by Edward Falkener. 


Illustrated with numerous Engravings. Complete in one large volume, royal 8vo, cloth, £2 2s 


Falkener.—A Description of some Important Theatres and 
other Remains in Crete, from a MS. History of Candia, by ONor1o Bexnt, in 1586. Being a 
Supplement to the ‘* Museum of Classical Antiquities.” By EpwarpD FALKENER. Illustra- 
tions and 9 Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


Osburn.—The Monumental History of Egypt as recorded on 
the Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By WiLtr1am Oszury, R.S.L., Author of 
“Ancient Egypt, her Testimony to the Truth,” ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,” etc. In two handsome 8vo 
volumes, appropriately bound, and Illustrated by upwards of 1200 Hieroglyphic and other En- 
gravings, many of which are colonred. £2 2s, 5 


© 
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Trelawney. An Epitome of the Evidence 


given before the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Church Rates, 
in the session of 1851. By J. S. TReLawney, Esq., M.P., Chairman of the 
Committee. With an historical sketch of recent proceedings on the same sub- 
ject. 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; sewed, Is. 6d. 


LONDON: ROBERT THEOBALD, 26, PATERNOSTER ROW. 








Denham. A Spelling and Reading Book 


upon New Principles. By Rev. Josuua FREDERICK DeEnuaM, M.A., F.R.S., 
Rector of St. Mary-le-Strand, Lecturer of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street. Fifth 
Edition. Enlarged by the application of the principles to every class of words 
in the Janguage. In three parts. Foolscap 8vo, cloth. 1s. 6d. each. 


LONDON: ROBERT THEOBALD, 26, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Morell (Rev. Thomas). For Whom is 


Christian Baptism Designed ? A New Dissertation on an Old Controversy, with 
an especial reference to the reasoning contained in Dr. HaLLEy’s Seventh Lec- 
ture on the Sacraments; to which is added a brief inquiry into the mode of 
administering the ordinance. By Rev. Tuomas Morewu. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


LONDON: ROBERT THEOBALD, 26, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Theobald. Statement of Facts connected 


with the Expulsion of Three Students from New College, London. By RoBert 
M. THEOBALD, A.M., one of the expelled. Containing also « subsequent letter 
to the Council and Subscribers. Post 8vo, 1s. 


LONDON: ROBERT THEOBALD, 26, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Crown 8vo, price Eightpence. 
THE APPROACHING 


Personal Reign of Christ Demonstrated, 


in a Lecture delivered in the Lyceum, SuNDERLAND, JaNuARY 4th, 1853, 
before Two Thousand hearers, and Published by the request of the Audience. 


By ARTHUR AUGUSTUS REES. 


LONDON: ROBERT THEOBALD, 26, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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T. BOSWORTH'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


- 











The New Quarterly Review, and Digest of Current Litera- 
ture. No. XV., price Half-a-Crown. 


The July Number contains, in its department of ‘‘History and Biography,” articles on the 
following subjects :— 


Alison’s History of Europe. New Volume. Life of Washington. 

Sir G. C. Lewis on Farly Roman History. Memoirs of Lalo: Shiel. 

History of Modern Italy. Life of Lord Cloncurry. 

History of the Sappers and Miners. Courts and Cabinets of George III. 


Sidney Smith’s Life. 
NAPOLEON AT ELBA. 

The Island Empire; or, The Scenes of the First Exile of 
Napoleon I. Together with a Narrative of his Residence on the Island of Elba, taken from 
local information, the papers of the British Resident, and other authentic Sources. By the 
AUTHOR of ‘* BLONDELLE.” Second Edition, with coloured Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 12s, 

‘A monograph which we have read with deep interest......... Many of his (Napoleon’s) remarks read 
like prophecies, and have an interest as pressing in our time as when they were uttered.”— 
Athenaum. 

‘A fresh subject, treated freshly without being overdone. It has interest in reference to present 
affairs.” —Spectator. 


The Philosophy of the Fall, and its Remedy. By the Rev. 
E. C. TOPHAM, M.A., Curate of Ticehurst, Sussex. Post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Scientific Certainties of Planetary Life; or, Neptune’s Light 
as Great as Ours. With some hitherto unconsidered Facts connected with the Residence of 
Moral Agents in the Worlds that surround the Stars. By T.C. SIMON, Author of ‘The 
Mission and Martyrdom of St. Peter,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

‘Mr. Simon pursues his chain of reasoning with great ability, and points out with equal acumen 
the sophistry of most of the arguments in the work above alluded to (‘The Essay on the 
— of Worlds’), This Book is one meriting diligent study and perusal.” —New Quarlerly 

eview. 


On the Future Destinies of the Celestial Bodies. By Henry 
DRUMMOND. 8vo, sewed, Is. 6d. 


The Formation and Progress of the ‘ Tiers Etat,’? or Third 
Estate in FRANCE. By AUGUSTIN THIERRY, Author of ‘‘ History of the Norman Con- 
quest,” &c. Translated from the French by the Rev. FRANCIS WELLS, 2 vols. post 
8vo, 163. 

‘*M. Thierry composed this admirable book as an introduction to the documentary history of the 
Tiers Etat. It is, he tells us, the summary of his labours relative to France. His treatment 
of the subject is luminous and philosophical. 1t opens French History to its full dimensions, 
and surveys from an elevated range the sources, the currents, and the issues of those mighty 
events which, in the eighteenth century, accomplished the work of the Tiers Etat. 
Thierry’s work is a fine historical study, and will add to the writer’s high reputation. Mr. 
Wells has translated it clearly and gracefully.””—A theneum. 


Recollections of the Mess-Table and the Stage. By Henry 
CURLING, Author of ‘‘ The Soldier of Fortune,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

This amusing volume contains anecdotes of Russell, Dowton, Betterton, Sheridan, Sir 
Lumley Skeffington, the Prince of Wales, General Crawfurd, Picton, Sir Charles Napier, 
Stephen Kemble, Garrick, Charles Kemble, John Kemble, the Duke of Wellington, Sir David 
Baird, Liston, the Marquis of Anglesea, &c. &c. 

“Connected with so many old and well-known names, there is a good deal of newness in the 
current of anecdote and its treatment; and as the style is light and vivacious, the book is a 
very agreeable one.”— Observer. 


The Spectator. A New Edition, with a Biographical and 
Critical Preface and Explanatory Notes. Complete in 4 vols, price 10s. in wrapper, or 12s, 
strongly bound in cloth. 


The Poetry of Christian Art. Translated from the French of 
A. F. R10. Post 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece by Scharf. Price 9s. 
‘* Perhaps the most delightful book on Early and Medieval Christian Art which exists.” —Rambler. 


‘‘The standard manual of early Art and its genuine appreciation is extremely well translated.” — 
Spectator. 


The Exile; or, A Tale of the Sixteenth Contury. By Philip 
PHOSPHORUS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Cavalry ; its History and Tactics. By the late Captain L. E. 


OLAN, 15th Hussars. Second Edition. Post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 
** Full of interesting facts and valuable suggestions.”—Daily News. 


London: THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Regent Street. 
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THE RATIONALE OF RELIGIOUS ENQUIRY ; 


oR, 
THE QUESTION STATED, OF REASON, THE BIBLE, 
AND THE CHURCH. 
au Six Veetures. 
BY JAMES MARTINEAU. 


Fourth Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 





Also, by the same Author, 


THE BIBLE AND THE CHILD. 


Price Sixpence. 


THE FIVE POINTS OF CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


Price Twopence. 


HYMNS FOR THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND HOME. 
CoLLECTED AND Epirep sy JAMES MARTINEAU. 


12mo Edition, cloth, price 8s. 6d.; calf, 5s. 
32mo Edition, cloth, price 1s, 4d.; roan, 1s. 8d. 





W 0) ow t 704 
Psalms and A)pmne. 
Collected and Edited by GEORGE DAWSON, M.A,, Birmingham. 
CONSISTS OF 
55 Psalms, arranged in proper rhythm for Chanting ; 


62 Chants and Anthems; and 
322 Hymns, Original and Selected. 


18mo, cloth, sprinkled edges, price 3s. 





LONDON: ROBERT THEOBALD, 26, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Che Journal of Sit cy Hiterature 


BIBLICAL RECORD 
EDITED BY THE 
REV. HENRY BURGESS, LL.D. PaD., 


Member of the Royal Society of Literature, Translator of the “* Festal Letters of St. 
Athanasius,” and the ‘‘ Metrical Hymns of Ephraem Syrus.” 


Published Quarterly, on the 1st of January, April, July, & October. 
PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 

CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER FOR JULY:— 
1. Dr. Donaldson’s ‘‘ Jashar.”’ 
2. Three Months in the Holy Land. 
3. Our Lord’s Rejection and Passion, 
4. History of Purgatory. 
5. The Septuagint. 
6 
ff 
8 





. Miss Corbaux and the Passage of the Red Sea. 
The Results of Textual Criticism, by Mr. Smith, of Jerdan Hill, 
. Canons of Interpretation. 
9. The Genesis of the Earth and of Man. 

10. The Nineveh Inscriptions. 

11. Dr. Hincks on the Assyrian Verb. 

12. Correspondence. 

13. Notices of Books. 

14. Intelligence, Biblical, Educational, and Literary. 

15. New Publications, English and Foreign. 

This Journal, formerly edited by Dr. Kitto, is conducted without any reference to 
religious party, and is the only work of the kind in the United Kingdom. A new 
series has just commenced, giving a favourable opportunity for the enrolment of new 
Subscribers. The following is a selection from the list of its present supporters : 


His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. H. Fox Talbot, Esq., F.R.S., Lacock Abbey. 
His Grace the Archbishop of Armagh. The Rev. G. Salmon, M.A., Dublin. 





The Lord Bishop of London. The Rev, W. D. Sadlier, D.D., Dublin. 

The Lord Bishop of Lichfield. The Rev. G. Pearson, B.D., Castle Camps. 
The Lord Bishop of Oxford. » | John Hargreaves, Esq., Blackburn. 

The Lord Bishop of Derry, &c. The Very Rev. the Dean of Exeter, 

The Lord Bishop of Chester. J. IL. Gurney, Esq., Norwich. 

The Lord Bishop of Llandaff. W. A. Hankey, Esq. Hyde-park-gardens. 

The Lord Bishop of St. David’s. The Rev. G. R. Major, D.D., King’s College. 
His Grace the Duke of Bedford. | Mrs. Shirley, Brailsford Rectory. 

His Grace the Duke of Manchester. Montague Ainslie, Esq., Grizedale. 

The Earl of Carlisle. | The Rev. T Raffles, D.D., Liverpool. 

The Earl of Harrowby. | Mr. Professor Greenwood, Owen's College. 
Lord Northwick. J. Watts Russell, Esq., Poole, 

Lord Tenterden. The Rev. J. Little, M.A., Manor, Peebles. 
The Earl of Burlington. | Dr. S. P. fregelles, Plymouth. 

The Conntess of Hardwicke, | The Rev. T.S. Green, M.A., Ashby de-la Zouch. 
The Very Rev, the Dean of Carlisle. The Rey. J. Cochrane, M.A., Cupar Manse. 
The Rev. Dr. Ogilvie, Oxford. The Hon ( R Liddell, M.A., Pimlico. 





The Rey. C. A. Swainson, M.A., Chichester. The Rev. R. re obboht, M.A., Diss. 

The Rev. E. H. Gifford, M.A., Birmingham. J. Walmsley, Esq,, Hoghton Hall. 

The Kev. Dr. Muir, Edinburgh. The Rev. R. bgt M. A., Shrewsbury. 
The Rev. Professor Jackson, D.D., Glasgow. The Rev. L. J. Bernays, Elstree Hill. 

Sir William Jardine, Bart., Lockerby. The Rev. M. M. Preston, M.A., Cheshunt, 
W. Bell Macdonald, Esq., Rammerscales. The Rev. Ii. B. Hall, LL.B. Darlington. 


J. W. Bosanquet, Esq., Lombard Street. Lhe Rev. J.C. Reade, West Derby. 
J. Labouchere, Esq., Birchin Lane. | The Rev. O. T. Dobbin, LL.D., Balliver. 
R.S. Poole, Esq., British Musenm. | J. Russell, Esq., Canaan Lane, Edinburgh, 








John Shand, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. James Biden, Esq., Gosport. 
Walter Cook, Esy., W.S., Edinburgh. W. H. Talbot, Esq., Wrightington, Wigan. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul’s. The Rev. J. W. Donaldson, D.D., Bury St 


Joseph Feilden, Esq., Witton, Blackburn. | Edmunds. 


The Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A.. Cheltenham. The Rev. J. S. H. Horner, M.A., Melis, Frome. 
The Rey. Prebendary Selwyn, Ely. The Rev. J. Harris, D.D., New College, London. 


ALEXANDER HEYLIN, Paternoster Row. 
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Great Exhibition of the Works of Industry of All Nations, 1851, 


By Authority of the Royal Commission. 
I. 


In Three handsome volumes, cloth lettered, gilt edges, price Three Guineas, 


THE OFFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE AND ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. 


Il. 
In One volume, cloth lettered, gilt edges, price One Guinea, 


SUPPLEMENTAL VOLUME, 


Containing additional Illustrations and Descriptions; Index to Introductory Notices 
and Annotations ; and First and Second Reports of the Royal Commission. 


Ill. 


In Six handsome Volumes, cloth lettered, price Twenty Guineas, 
Imperial Quarto Edition of 


THE OFFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE AND ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE; 


REPORTS BY THE JURIES; 


AND 


REPORTS BY THE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS. 
Printed on the Finest Paper, and in the highest style of Typography. 


IV. 
In One Volume, cloth lettered, gilt edges, uniform with the Official Descriptive and 
Illustrated Catalogue, price One Guinea, 


REPORTS BY THE JURIES 
On the Subjects in the Thirty Classes into which the Exhibition was divided. 
ALSO, 


A LARGE TYPE EDITION OF THE SAME WORK, 


In Two Volumes, price Two Guineas. 


Lonpon: SPICER, BROTHERS, anp CLOWES & SONS; 
AND SOLD BY 


ROBERT THEOBALD, 26, Paternoster Row. 
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NEW ISSUE, 1855. 


Johnston’s National Atlas 


HISTORICAL, COMMERCIAL, AND POLITICAL 


GEOGRAPii 
With x Complete Index, compiled from the Waps. 


By ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.RS.E., 
Geographer to the Queen. 


Price, half-bound russia or morocco, with Plates and Notes on Physical 
Geography . ; , . ‘ ; : ° ‘ . -. £8 8 0 
Without the Plates and Notes on Physical Geography j ; x 414 6 


EpinpurcuH: W. & A. K. JOHNSTON; 
Lorypon: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross. 








Cooper’s Map of the British Isles. 
Size 5ft. by 5ft. 4in. Mounted on canvas, in a roan case ; or on mahogany rol- 
lers and varnished. £2 10s. 
This is one of the cheapest Maps ever published ; showing all Railways, besides a 
variety of other useful information. 


Cooper’s Map of England. 
26 by 32 inches. Mounted on canvas, in a cloth case; or, on black rollers, 
varnished. 3s, 6d. 


LONDON: THOMAS COOPER, FETTER LANE. 
ROBERT THEOBALD, 26, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Gover’s Hand Atlas to Physical Geography. 
Consisting of a Series of Maps, and Illustrations showing the Geographical dis- 
tribution of Natural Phenomena, embracing the divisions of, I. Geology; II. 
Hydrography ; III, Meteorology; 1V. Natural History. From the Physikalis- 
cher Atlas of Professor Berghaus, and the Maps of the Erdkunde, drawn by, and 
under the immediate superintendence of, Drs. Ritter and Kiepert, O’Etz+t, Grimm, 
etc., by the Editor of the “ University Atlas of the Middle Ages,” etc. Super 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt. 10s. 6d. 


LONDON: ROBERT THEOBALD, 26, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS FOR SCHOOLS 
AND FAMILIES. 


Just published, price 4s. 6d., 


THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. 


By JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., and JOSHUA G. FETCH, M.A. 
“This is, without exception, the most complete and satisfactory elucidation of the principles, and 
the best guide to the practice of Arithmetic which has fallen under our notice.”— Morning 


Chronicle. . 
‘* We feel sure that it will make not only good calculators, but good reasoners. We have seldom 


seen practice and theory more skilfully applied.”—4 flas. 
‘© A valuable practical book for educational use.”-—Lilerary Gazette. 


“A very ample and elaborate manual.”— Guardian. 
“The book has merit. The demonstrations are very clearand good.” —Znglish Journal of Education. 


‘In ascientific, as well as in a popular pvint of view, it is not surpassed among elementary books 


on the subject in the English language.”—Observer. 
“ The work has enough merit in its logical acumen, methodical arrangement, and comprehensive- 


ness, to recommend it.”—Leader. 
Eighteenth and Enlarged Edition, price 3s. 6d., or, with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


By JAMES CORNWELLTL, Pu.D. : 
‘* We are qualified by ample trial of the books in our own classes to speak to their great efficiency 
and value. We have never known so much interest evinced, or so much progress made in the 
study of Geography, as since we have employed these as our school-books.”—Educational 


Times. 
*¢ Without exception, the best book of its class we have seen.”—Ailas. 


Alse, by the same Author, price 2s. 6d., or 4g. Coloured, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS: 
Consisting of Thirty Maps on Steel, containing every Name found in the School Geography, and a 
List of Several Hundred Places, with their Latitude and Longitude, and the Accentuation and 
Pronunciation of all difficult Names. The Maps of England and Scotland enlarged. 


Twenty-third Edition, price 2s. red, 1s. 9d. cloth, 


) a] 

ALLEN & CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR: 

With very copious Exercises, aud a Systematic View of the Formation and Derivation of Words, 
together with Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek Roots, which explain the Etymology of above 

_ 7,000 English Words. 

“Written by those who are profoundly acquainted with the sources of our language, and who have 
brought this acquaintance to bear on its grammatical structure. This grammar wil] make its 
way in schools.”—Church of England Quarterly. 

Twenty-fourth Edition, price 1s. cloth; 9d. sewed, 
GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 
“* We have never seeu a more desirable elementary work.”—Court Journal. 
Seventeenth Edition, price 1s. 6d., 
THE YOUNG COMPOSER; 
OR, PROGESSIVE EXERCISES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
By JAMES CORNWELL, Pu.D. 

“ An invaluable little work for beginners. If they go through it steadily they will not only learn 

how to write, but how to think.”—Literary Gazette. 
Also, price 3s., 


A KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER; 


With Suggestions as to the Mode of Using the Book. 


Seventh Edition, much improved, price 4s., 


SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 
Edited by the late Dr. ALLEN. 
« We can confidently recommend it for young persons in general, as calculated to promote the 
cultivation of poetical taste and an acquain‘ance with the different styles of many of our 
English poets.”—English Journal of Education. 


New Edition, price 3s. cloth, 


DR. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS: 


With a Complete Dictionary. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co,; Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Foyd; W. P. Kennedy. 
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In the Press ; uniform with the Crown 8vo Edition of Mr. Jay's Works, Third 
Edition, revised, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE REV. 
WILLIAM JAY; : 


With REMINISCENCES of SOME of his DISTINGUISHED CONTEMPO- 
RARIES, SELECTIONS from his CORRESPCNDENCE, LITERARY 
REMAINS, &e. 


Edited by the Rev. Dr. RepForp and the Rev. J. A. JAMEs. 


MR. JAY'S LAST WORK. 
LECTURES ON FEMALE SCRIPTURE 
CHARACTERS. 


The Shunamite—Mary Magdalene—Hannah—The Woman of Canaan—The Poor 
Widow, &c., &e. 6s. 





Ninth Thousand. 
THE LIGHTED VALLEY ; 
OR, THE CLOSING SCENES OF THE LIFE OF ABBY BOLTON. 
With a Preface by her Grandfather, the Rev. W. Jay. 3s. 6d. 





Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s. cloth, 


TONGA AND THE FRIENDLY ISLANDS; 
WITH A SKETCH OF THEIR MISSION HISTORY. 
By Saran S. Farmer. 





The Twenty-Kighth Thousand, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT: 
Sketches of the Life of Mr. SAMUEL BUDGETT, of Kingswood, Bristol. 


By the Rev. Wizr1Am Anrtnour, M.A. 


London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE FIRST OF THE UNSTAMPED. 


THE REASONER: AND LONDON TRIBUNE. 
A WEEKLY SECULAR NEWSPAPER, 
Prick TWOPENCE. 


CONTAINS WEEKLY LETTERS BY Professor NEWMAN, 
AND OCCASIONAL PAPERS BY Signor MAZZINI. 


HOLYOAKE & CO., 147, FLEET STREET. 
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POEMS. 


—seeeeetoo=— 


Foolscap 8vo, reduced to 2s. 6d. 


TRYPHENA, AND OTHER POEMS. 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN THE OLD STYLE BY WHITTINGHAM, 
By JOHN WILLIAM FLETCHER, 


Author of “ The Battle of the Alma,” &c. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Thereis so much merit in this, the first production of a new author, that we augur 
well for future success. Many of the minor pieces are well written. . . . In 
the principal poem, the narrative of the tale is well sustained, and considerable 
skill is shown in the versification.”—-Literary Gazette. 

‘In the minor poems a fine strain of sombre devotional feeling pervades the whole. 
‘ Ashes to ashes,’ and ‘ Be still, and know that I am God;’ ‘ Life” and ‘ The 
house on the rock,’ are gems of serene and holy ray which prove Mr. Fletcher to 
possess a high poetic imagination and a truly devotional spirit.” Morning Adver- 
tiser. 

: “ His style is clear and flowing, and his versification particularly harmo- 
nious. There are, moreover, lines and stanzas in the minor poems of great power, 
beauty, and originality.”—Oaford Chronicle. 





By the same Author, crown 8vo, price 6d. 


THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA: 


FLIRTATION : 


Or, THE WAY INTO THE WILDERNESS. 


Imperial 32mo, sewed, 6d. 





ee ee 


THE DOMDANIEL BANK; 


BEING THE EXPERIENCES OF A CLERK THEREIN. 
Edited by ISHMAEL BATTEIGH. 


Crown 8vo, price ls, 





LONDON: ROBERT THEOBALD, 26, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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LIBRARY FOR THE TIMES. 


REDUCED PRICES. 


LIFE OF MILTON, by Edmonds. 1s. 6d. 

HINTON’S TEST OF EXPERIENCE. 1s. 6d. 

FOOTSTEPS OF OUR FOREFATHERS. New edition in preparation. 
TUDORS. 1s. 6d. 

STUARTS. 1s. 6d. 

CLASSICAL SELECTIONS. 2s. 6d. 

FREE CHURCH. By Cooper. 2s. 

ROGER WILLIAMS. By Elton. 1s, 

LIFE OF CONSTANTINE. By Fletcher. Is. 
GILFILLAN’S MARTYRS, HEROES, AND BARDS. 2s, 6d. 
THE TREASURE-SEEKER. By Miss Lawrence. 1s. 6d. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. XLITII., price 6s. contains: 


. TYPES OF MANKIND—ETHNOLOGY AND REVELATION. 
. THE KNOW-NOTHINGS—AMERICAN PROSPECTS. 

. MEMOIR AND WORKS OF DR. THOMAS BROWN. 

. THE INSURGENT POWER IN CHINA. 

ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

. RUSSIAN AGGRESSION AND ENGLISH STATESMANSHIP. 
- OUR EPILOGUE ON AFFAIRS AND BOOKS. 


London: JACKSON & WALFORD, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, & CO., Stationer’s-hall-court. 





oS Ro 





This day is published, price 10s. ; to Subscribers, 7s. 6d. 


The Spirit of the Bible; or, the Nature 


and Value of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures Discriminated, in an Analysis 
of their Several Books. By Epwarp Hicernson, Author of “ Astro-Theology.” 


Vol. II. containing the Apocrypha and the New Testament. 
Also, lately, same price, 


Vol. I. containing the Old Testament. 
LONDON: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178, STRAND. 





“The first real history of a people ever attempted in any country.” 


London Labour and the London Poor. 


By Henry Marnew. A Cyclopedia of the Social Condition and Earnings of 
Those that Will Work, Those that Cannot Work, and Those that Will Not 
‘Work ; with Engravings of the Scenes and People described, copied from special 
daguerreotypes by Beard. This extraordinary and valuable work can now be 
supplied either in numbers, blue cloth, or half-morocco, price 15s. and upwards. 
Sets completed, to 63rd Number, pages 432 of Vol. 2, and 192 of Vol. 3. 


London: GEORGE NEWBOLD, 310, Strand, and 8, Regent-street, Westminster. 
N.B.—The main portion of the work can be supplied without the section relating 


to “ Those who Will not Work,” which ‘is te some objectionable from motives of 
delicacy. 
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THEOBALD'S 


ible Grercises ; 


SCRIPTURE REFERENCES FOR SCHOOLS AND 
FAMILIES. 
The principle is simple ; in most cases the chapter is given, and the pupil is 
required to add (in a space left) the verse or verses applicable to the subject. ‘These 
exercises are thus adapted both to individual teaching and the Bible Classes. 


A Specimen Sheet sent free on receipt of a postage stamp. 
Post 4to, price One Shilling. 


LONDON: ROBERT THEOBALD, 26, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Price One Penny, 
THE DEATH OF THE CZAR. A Discourse delivered at the 
Church of the Saviour, March 4th, 1855. By Guoree Dawson, M.A. 
“Thy pomp is brought down to the grave: the worms spread under thee, and the 
worms cover thee.” —Isarau xiv. 11. 
LONDON: ROBERT THEOBALD, 26, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
BIRMINGHAM: J. A, LANGFORD, ANN-STREET. 








Price Threepence, 
FAST-DAY DISCOURSE, Delivered at the Free Christian 
Church, Norwich. By the Rev. J. Crompron, M.A. 
LONDON: ROBERT THEOBALD, 26, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Price Sixpence, 
THE WAR WITH RUSSIA; its Origin and Cure. <A Reply to 
the Letter of J. BRIGHT, Esq., M.P. By Jonn ALFrep LANGrorD. 
LONDON: ROBERT THEOBALD, 26, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Price Sixpence, 

An ADDRESS delivered in Blagrove’s Rooms, Mortimer-street, 
London, at a Social Meeting of the Members and Friends of the Church 
assembling for Worship there. By Tuomas T. Lyncn. 

LONDON : ROBERT THEOBALD, 26, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Price Sixpence, 


THE COMING PEACK. By Jonny Reyxetrt Moret, author 


of “ Russia and England, their strength and weakness,” “ Algeria,” &c., &e. 


LONDON : ROBERT THEOBALD, 2¢. PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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On the 30th June, 1855, it is intended to publish the First 
Number of ‘THE NATIONAL REVIEW,” a new Quarrerty 
JournaL of GENERAL LiteraturE, Potirics, and Socrat and 
Reuigious Pxitosorny. 


In originating such a Periodical the Conductors believe that they 
will supply a want long recognised, and every day more urgently 
felt by thousands of their thoughtful countrymen, who are unable 
to identify themselves with any one of the acknowledged parties in 
Church or State. It appears to us that there is no party, ecclesias- 
tical or political, that is not manifestly embarrassed rather than 
sustained by its own watchwords and traditions. The established | 
and conventional formulas of thought are confessedly inadequate 
; to express .the actual convictions of the time; and, though often 
liberally interpreted or questionably stretched to embrace the new 
conditions, this very accommodation virtually surrenders their | 

} 





essential life, and confesses the presence of younger energies and 
aspirations, which claim independer: and original expression. 


The effects of this have naturally been unfavourable to periodical 
literature. We are far from denying the excellent tone, taste, and 
temper, the great information, the high and available literary talent 
which characterize many of our leading periodicals: but we believe 
they suffer from the state of the parties of which they are the 
organs—they are marked by a want of steady adherence to ascer- 
tained principle, of coherent and strict deductions, of defined and 
searching discussion. 








On religious subjects especially we think it painfully evident, 
that there is not at present in this country any adequate organ for 
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the expression and instruction of the many minds which are trying 
to combine with a habit of free enquiry, the faithful adherence to 
realized and definite truth. The very aim at comprehensive 
principles is not recognised in most quarters; and in others the 
feeling of reverence, and the real existence of objects for reverence, 
seem to be altogether disregarded. 


The selection of our name is no accident. Having a rooted faith 
in all indigenous products of thought and feeling, we conceive that 
too foreign a cast has been imparted to the character of our 
Christianity by the historical accidents of its introduction into this 
country. Neither Catholicism nor Protestantism is the growth of 
English soil; and probably not till Christian truth has shaped 
itself afresh under the home conditions ‘of affection and character, 
will the religious malaise of our society cease. The Nationat 
Review will interpret, it is believed, the deliberate faith of most 
cultivated English laymen, however now scattered among different 
churches,—a faith that fears no reality, and will permanently endure 
no fiction. No one who recognises in Historic Christianity God’s 
highest witness and revelation, can suppose that the world and the 
human mind are, or ever were, abandoned by their Divine and 
living guide ; and we sbelieve that to ignore or to disown the traces 
of His agency in the excellence and truth of every age, is not piety, 
but treason to His spirit. To preserve, in our treatment of philoso- 
phical or historical theology, the tone of reverence which is due to the 
earnest convictions of others, will be to us no artificial self- 
restraint, but the expression of natural disposition. With two 
things only, in this relation, we profess to keep no terms—the 
conceited Indifferentism, which, as its humour changes, pets or 
persecutes all faiths alike; and the insolent Dogmatism which 
treats eternal truth as a private and exclusive property. Be- 
lieving that in this country, amid all the clamour of sects, the 
Religion of widest range and deepest seat is as yet without a voice 
or name, we aspire, in this department of our work, to help it into 
adequate expression. 


As Englishmen, we place unbounded confidence in the bases of 
English character,—its moderation and veracity ; its firm hold on 
reality ; its reverence for law and right; its historical tenacity ; 
its aversion to @ priori polities, and to revolutions generated out of 
speculative data. 
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We think, however, that even here there is room for a more 
constant reference to general principle than is now usual in this 
country. Many of our most influential organs seem to us to 
wander into discussions of business and detail, which may be 
useful in the narrow circles of official and merely political society, 
but are scarcely suited to the perusal of thoughtful and able men in 
the country at large, whose occupations prevent their following the 
minutie of transitory discussion, but who wish to be guided to 
general conclusions on important topics,“ and whose incalculable 
influence on public opinion makes it most important to give them 
the means of arriving at just conclusions. 


We conceive the office of theory im such matters not to be, as was 
once thought, the elaborate construction of paper constitutions for 
all ages and all countries ; but rather to ascertain and clearly define 
the conditions under which the various national characters and 
institutions have developed themselves; and to deduce, if possible, 
with fulness and sequence the rationale of the suitableness of 
each polity to its appropriate nation. We would neither confine 
our political sympathies at home, nor carry our political doctrines 
ruthlessly and indiscriminately abroad. We feel no voeation for 
any sort of cosmopolitan propagandism, which would merge the 
distinctions of Race in the common features of Humanity; and 
would assume that what is good for us must be}good for all, without 
regard to intrinsic character or historic antecedents. But we do 
acknowledge and will enforce those mutual claims of sympathy and 
duty between nations which no division of the great human family 
can guiltlessly evade, believing that the virtue and well-being of 
States is forfeited, not fostered, by selfish exclusiveness, as surely 
as the egotist, most studious of his own happiness, finds it soonest 
waste away. The present exciting crisis may not be the most 
favourable for the prosecution of internal reforms ; but the prospect 
of European danger, and the appeal to all classes for noble 
sacrifices, which have done so much to sweep away the dissensions 
of sect and party, and to make the whole Empire conscious once 
more of the pulsation of a common heart, have, we think, created 
a conjuncture pre-eminently favourable to the ripening of national 
sentiment, and the abatement of artificial divisions; and a survey 
of our institutions and relations, while the dominant temper is thus 
genial and generous, may prepare a body of opinion uncorrupted 
by narrow prejudices or selfish claims. 
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For the working classes we confidently anticipate a social 
condition far in advance of their present state; we have earnestly 
at heart the people’s happiness and the people’s elevation; but we 
shall not allow our warm sympathies and earnest wishes in this 
direction to betray us into any faithless compromise of the principles 
of economie science. 


Our object in literature will be analogous to our aim in poiitics. 
We wish as before to secure a more constant reference to ascertained 
principle than we think is now common; but, at the same time, we 
shall not try to apply arbitrary canons to all writers and all ages, 
but rather to examine and describe the real features of great 
literary nations and writers, and explain the manner in which the 
genius and circumstances of each have influenced the works they 
have bequeathed to us. 


In two points, moreover, it will be our endeavour to avoid errors 
which have been much and justly complained of in the conduct of 
other Quarterly Organs. We purpose to study brevity on all 
topics which will not justify length—and to give to the lighter 
departments of Literature that share to which they are fairly 
entitled in a periodical which aspires to please and aid the general 
reader, as well as to interest the studious one. 


Like most other Quarterly Journals, the “ Nationat Review” 
will not be able to find room for more than a selection from the 
works which from time to time appear. We must endeavour to 
excel by making that selection judicious. We shall, however, 
endeavour to give a systematic summary of the new publications 
on topics insufficiently noticed by the daily and weekly journals— 
especially Theology and Mental and Political Philosophy. We 
shall likewise give a list of the books appearing in each quarter 
which seem suitable for reading Societies, and are most likely to 
interest the general reader. 
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Art. .—ON THE JUST AND THE UNJUST IN THE 
RECENT POPULAR DISCONTENT. 


1. Papers connected with the Civil Service Reform.—Blue Book, 
1855. 

2. Manifesto of the Administrative Reform Association. 

3. Speech of Mr. Layard. House of Commons. June 15, 1855 


HE Periodical Press has many high functions and many 
solemn obligations. To it belongs the duty of courageous 

but temperate exposition of national grievances, and the 
ready reception, the conscientious sifting, and the cautious 
publication of individual wrongs. ‘To it belongs the privilege 
of protecting the weak against oppression and rescuing the 
obscure from oblivion or neglect. It has to tear the mask 
from successful charlatanry, to expose incapacity where inca- 
pacity has been foisted into dangerous and unseemly eminence, 
and to denounce iniquity and corruption in those high places 
where only purity and principle should reign. It has to allay 
popular passion when excessive or astray, and to moderate 
popular expectations when rushing into wild and irrational 
extremes. It is sometimes called upon to interpose to save 
victims as well as to point out criminals, to mitigate the 
severity of the sentence as well as to furnish evidence and 
insist upon a trial. It has often to plead the cause of high 
principle and of common sense in an arena where both are too 
apt to be trodden under foot. And, most frequently of all, are 
its efforts needed to remind legislators and statesmen of those 
great objects which are so incessantly smothered and lost sight 
of in the confused multiplicity of small details and daily strife,— 
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as well as of those golden rules of justice and of wisdom, whose 
voice is so apt to be drowned in the clang of party warfare 
and the gladiatorial conflicts of tongue and pen. ‘The soldier's 
interest in the battle is concentrated on the charge or the 
diversion in which he is himself engaged; the general, 
engrossed in the plans for the campaign, thinks little of the 
purpose of the war; the minister forgets the sacred principles 
of wise and righteous statesmanship in the new political com- 
binations which every day or every change makes requisite ;— 
it is for those who stand aloof and apart, judicial but absorbed 
spectators, to watch that the great end be not sacrificed to the 
little means, nor the pure cause sullied by unhallowed advocacy, 
nor the white banner soiled by dirty hands or dragged through 
miry ways. 

Perhaps, however, one of the noblest and most necessary, 
and assuredly not the least grateful, of the functions of the 
Press consists in separating what is just from what is unjust in 
popular discontent, and giving a definite expression and a 
sound direction to that general and well-founded indignation 
which would else be inarticulate, indiscriminating, and misap- 
plied. National dissatisfaction is never groundless, but it is 
often ignorant, erroneous, and blind. “ Pour le peuple (said 
Sully) ce n'est jamais par envie d'attaquer quelle se souléve, mais 
par impatience de souffrir.” Popular discontent needs guiding 
as well as moderating. Never mistaken as to fact, it constantly 
ascribes the evils it endures and observes to wrong causes, 
seeks their cure in a wrong quarter, and calls for vengeance on 
the wrong heads. Thus it is at the present moment. A 
sudden strain and pressure upon all our institutions and in all 
our public departments has revealed to the startled country a 
state of things which was long ago clear enough to thoughtful 
and historical observers. Dark places have been irradiated, 
weak places have given way; by an instant of unwonted hurry 
and exertion garments that were always threadbare have been 
converted into haggard and indecent rags. Practical mis- 
management and faults of system have come to light, in extent 
and in number absolutely stunning and confounding ; and the 
surprise and uneasiness of the nation have been aggravated 
into positive alarm at perceiving, both in ministers and in Parlia- 
ment, an apparent entire lack of that clear vision, that superior 
genius, and that commanding will, from which alone a remedy 
was to be hoped. Ministers spoke and acted not only as if 
they were unequal to meet the crisis and unable to supply the 
want, but as if they saw no perilous crisis to be met and no 
imperious wants to be supplied. And the House of Commons, 
though dismayed and angry, was irresolute, feeble, and con- 
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fused ; restless, turbulent, and chaotic; refusing to obey the 
reins, yet unable and afraid to assume them. Under such 
circumstances we need not wonder that the people, taking 
their cue from the Opposition which sought only to discredit 
the Government, and from demagogues who sought to discredit 
Opposition and Government alike, should have jumped to the 
menacing and disheartening conclusion, that all Ministers 
were corrupt, and all their subordinates incapable. 

Now, it is because there is so much that is substantially 
correct mingled with so much that is unsound and exaggerated 
in this conclusion; because we intend throughout our course 
to be such earnest reformers of what is wrong, and such 
zealous defenders of what is calumniated or misjudged; and 
because, in the movement for ‘“‘ Administrative Reform” which 
the recent apocalypse has originated, we recognize so true an 
instinct in the object aimed at, confused and jeopardised by so 
damaging an ignorance, so poor an appreciation of difficulties, 
and so inadequate a choice of means,—that we propose to de- 
vote a few pages of this our first Number to a rectification of 
what we deem a popular mistake. 

We heartily rejoice at the direction which public feeling has 
taken. We congratulate our countrymen on having abandoned 
or postponed the demand for organic changes in favour of one 
for Administrative Reform. They are at last on the right scent ; 
they have got hold of the right clue; their face is set in the right 
direction ; and we have no doubt that they will soon work them- 
selves clear of their present errors and misconceptions. At all 
events their efforts will not now be wasted on unattainable ends, 
or rendered abortive by inherent misdirection. At the point 
of national progress at which we are now arrived, administra- 
tive are of far more consequence tharr legislative questions. 
There may be, and there have been, times when it is otherwise ; 
when laws are so bad that no executive ability can make them 
tolerable; when institutions are so imperfect that no admini- 
stration can remedy their faults; when freedom is so scanty or 
so ill-secured, and popular action so feeble and so fettered, that 
organic changes are essential as preliminaries to functional 
reforms. But in Great Britain this stage is far back in 
history. We have conquered our liberties, and we have com- 
pleted our instruments. Self-government is ours whenever we 
WILL to take it up. Our institutions are effective tools, imper- 
fect still, no doubt, but such as no good workman will quarrel 
with. A jealous House of Commons and a vigilant and 
unsparing Press give us the means of exercising whatever 
control and enforcing whatever improvements we desire. The 


nation—by which term we mean, not the populace, but that 
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grand aggregate of the educated and industrial classes which 
together constitute the British Prorne—has only to know its 
own mind, to determine its object, and be prepared to pay 
down the appointed purchase-money, in order to obtain its 
wishes, without a single constitutional innovation, and almost 
without a single new law. The composition and the action of 
the Executive is the point to which all our reforming zeal 
should now be directed. 


‘Laws (says Burke) reach but a very little way. Constitute 
government how you please, infinitely the greater part of it must 
depend upon the exercise of the powers which are left at large to 
the prudence and uprightness of ministers of state. The due 
arrangement of men in the active part of the state, so far from 
being foreign to the purposes of a wise government, ought to be 
among its very first and dearest objects.” 

“The far greater proportion of the duties which are performed 
in the office of a minister (says Henry Taylor), are and must be 
performed under no effective responsibility. Where politics and 
parties are not affected by the matter in question, and so long as 
there is no flagrant neglect or glaring injustice to individuals which 
a party can take hold of, the responsibility to parliament is merely 
nominal. By evading decisions whenever they can be evaded; by 
shifting them on other departments or authorities where by any 
possibility they can be shifted; by giving decisions upon superficial 
examinations,—categorically, so as not to expose the superficiality 
in propounding the reasons; by deferring questions till, as Lord 
Bacon says, ‘ they resolve themselves,’ by undertaking nothing for the 
public good which the public voice does not call for ; by conciliating loud 
and energetic individuals at the expense of such public interests as are 
dumb or do not attract attention ; by sacrificing, everywhere, what is 
feeble and obscure to what is influential and cognizable ;—by such 
means and shifts as these the functionary may reduce his business 
within his powers, and perhaps obtain for himself the most valuable 
of ali reputations in that line of life, that of a ‘safe man.’” 


Formerly, the cry of “ Measures, not Men,” had in it a great 
truth—a truth fragmentary, indeed, but still that special frag- 
ment of truth appropriate to the exigencies of the hour. But 
now that nearly all the great measures for which in those days 
we clamoured and strove have been carried and borne fruit— 
not, indeed, all the fruit we looked for from them, but all that 
such trees could bear; now that “the harvest is reaped, the sum- 
mer is ended, and we are not saved” (according to the lamentation 
of Jeremiah),—the time has come when men are of far more 
consequence than measures. And a few moments’ reflection, 
aided by the testimony of the two high authorities we have 
just cited, will explain why it must be so. In a great and 
busy country like this, with its complicated concerns and its 
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numberless dependencies, every executive functionary at all 
high in the service every day decides some scores of questions 
and issues some scores of orders, makes twenty appointments, 
adopts twenty resolutions, many of which affect world-wide 
interests, and are felt at the distance of a thousand miles; 
scarcely one of which comes under public cognizance or is 
brought under parliamentary discussion. For one act which we 
hear of there are a hundred we ignore. The minister passes 
one measure through the House of Commons deliberately, with 
difficulty, and with noise; at the same time he transacts a 
hundred in the privacy and silence of his office, after an hour’s 
consideration, and by a single stroke of his pen. Every 
minister is virtually an irresponsible autocrat for nineteen 
hours out of the four-and-twenty. On the arbitrary decisions 
of the Home Office depend the welfare, the comfort, the virtue 
of more fellow-creatures than we should like to enumerate. 
On the sie volo, sic jubeo fiats which issue from the Horse 
Guards or the War Office, hang the fate of officers, the safety 
of men, the failure or success of an expedition, the issue of a 
campaign, the lives of thousands, the expenditure of millions. 
Bad judgment, treacherous memory, flippant haste, want of 
knowledge or want of sense in a secretary or under-secretary, 
may dress soldiers so that they cannot march, or arm them so 
that they cannot fight, or locate them in pestilential quarters, 
or confide them to incompetent leaders and to unqualified sur- 
geons. Every error and every oversight has a frightfully exten- 
sive echo and reverberation. A despatch of the Foreign 
Secretary may irritate a jealous enemy, or give umbrage to a 
sensitive ally—may kindle a European war, or close the door 
against a healing peace,—and yet never be heard of at home till 
the mischief is irreparably done. Or a missive from the 
Colonial Office—perhaps the outbreak of an imperious temper, 
perhaps the expression of a pet crotchet or an eccentric theory 
—may lay the train for a series of blunders and disputes which 
affect the prosperity of a dependency for years, and its loyalty 
possibly for generations yet unborn. Nor is this all. The 
mode of carrying out decisions is sometimes as important as 
the decisions themselves; and for this the chief ministers must 
be dependent upon their principal subordinates. The one pro- 
minent lesson taught by the recent disclosures is the incaleu- 
lable consequence of skilful and competent men in every grade 
of every executive department. Nor is this all. Ministers-in- 
chief cannot know all, nor be capable of deciding all; in a 
thousand cases they must necessarily ask information and take 
advice from those immediately around them and _ below them ; 
in a thousand cases they must delegate to their underlings 
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decisions and arrangements which exceed any one man’s time 
or strength. Of what deep significance, then, becomes the 
choice of these secondary powers! Therefore, we fear no dis- 
sentient murmurs when we say that the selection of ministers 
by the Parliament, and the distribution of civil and military 
appointments by the ministers, is the highest and most solemn 
function which either has to perform, and demands knowledge, 
judgment, care, and conscientiousness, all in the superlative 
degree. 

Thus far we agree with Lord Ellenborough, Mr. Layard, and 
the Administrative Reform Association. But we do not con- 
ceive, with the former, that all would be set right by trans- 
ferring the government into Tory hands; nor can we admit, with 
the latter, that a certain cure is to be found by an assignment of 
public functions to “the middle classes,” or that corruption 
and incapacity reign as supreme as is supposed among the pre- 
sent or the habitual possessors of official power. 

The charge of jobbing and corruption so lavishly and reck- 
lessly brought against ministers as a class is, we are satisfied, 
a false, inconsiderate, and vulgar cry. With some, it is a mere 
hereditary shibboleth, handed down to them from times when 
it had its justification and significance,—times to which the 
present bears only a faint resemblance. With others, it is a 
thoughtless echo of the clamour they hear around them, which 
their acquaintance with the facts of the case does not enable 
them to correct. With a third class, again, it is the dictate of 
minds intrinsically suspicious, envious and low, prone to sur- 
mise evil, slow to believe in any virtue greater than their own, 
and instinctively predisposed to find the basest motives the 
most natural and the worst actions the most probable. Of 
political and personal favouritism there is no doubt much—far 
too much—permitted and practised among our public men. 
Ceteris paribus—i.e., where equal or nearly equal qualifications 
are assumed—it is customary, and it is not considered culpable, 
to distribute public appointments by preference among personal 
connections. It is natural that these should be better known, 
more highly estimated, possibly more correctly judged, than 
comparative strangers. We all, as well as ministers, think more 
highly of our own sons and brothers than of the sons and 
brothers of our antagonists or our neighbours. Imperfectly- 
qualified men are thus often appointed and promoted; men 
known or believed to be disqualified rarely indeed—at least, to any 
office of consequence. Ceteris paribus aside, the minor places 
in the civil service, such as those of tide-waiters, policemen, 
custom-house clerks, and letter-carriers, are habitually given 
away, not to the friends or dependents of the ministers them- 
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selves, but to the nominees of those members of Parliament 
who support the government of the day, —these nominees 
being almost invariably their constituents. It is a means, and 
a recognized means of supporting a parliamentary majority,— 
undesirable no doubt, but not very heinous, and scarcely merit- 
ing the harsh name of corruption. It is understood that the 
duties of these posts are such as can be adequately discharged 
by ordinary ability and character, and that such only will be 
recommended for them; and now it is usual, and will, we be- 
lieve, speedily become universal, to test the capacity of these 
nominees before confirming their appointment. 

Thus far, unquestionably, the system of distributing public 
employments otherwise than with a sole regard to superior 
merit, habitually extends; but corrupt or unjust appointments, 
z.e., appointments of individuals to important offices to which 
others were entitled, or which they are manifestly unfit to fill, 
for no reason but because they are relatives or friends of the 
ministers of the day, are far more rare than is at present 
fancied by an irritated and suspicious public. We need only 
allude to three reasons why they must be rare, both in civil and 
military departments. 

-In the first place, it is general with Englishmen in every class 
to feel strongly the obligations of their post, and to recognize 
the claims of responsibility the moment it is thrown upon them. 
The sense of duty is inherent in us all. Of all classes of 
students, medical students are notoriously the coarsest and least 
reputable; and their constant and nearly invariable transforma- 
tion, after a year or two of practice, into the honourable, deli- 
cate, steady, conscientious, and kind-hearted men that our 
surgeons and physicians by general admission are, is a ceaseless 
mystery to those who have known them in their unofficial days. 
The young men who enter the army—wild, thoughtless, extra- 
vagant and reckless, fond of pleasure, revelling in life, averse 
to restraint—no sooner have duties thrown upon them, and the 
lives of others and the honour of their country placed in their 
keeping, than they become, as by magic, vigilant, magnanimous, 
and self-devoted, abounding in the lofty virtues of which their 
youthful folly gave the scantiest promise. Is it probable that 
the highest rank will be insensible to the influence that thus 
metamorphoses all others—that the solemnizing and purifying 
effect of official responsibility will be unfelt precisely where 
that responsibility is the gravest, and where education has been 
the most complete ? 

In the second place, it is by no means so easy to “do a job” 

“asis commonly supposed. Routine forms and established pre- 
cedent, in most cases, oppose an all but insuperable barrier to 
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any irregular and unwarrantable tendencies on the part of the 
chief. In the army, the combined system of seniority and pur- 
chase decides, in nearly every case, how vacancies shall be 
filled up; so that original commissions and staff appointments 
offer the sole arena in which favouritism can now run rampant. 
In the civil service, the rule of promotion long since stereo- 
typed is almost never broken through, and a new man can 
scarcely, by any influence, be foisted in. In both departments 
rivals and competitors are always on the alert to vindicate their 
own claims, and to criticise the qualifications of the successful 
candidate ; and any preference, unwarranted by custom or by 
singular and special merit, would create such instantaneous dis- 
content and such formidable clamour, as to render it virtually 
impossible. No chief would venture to encounter the storm of 
animosity on the part of aspirants and their friends which 
would follow on any illegitimate, unusual, or indefensible 
exercise of patronage. 

In the third place, not only is the systematic decency, if not 
the absolute purity, of official appointments and promotions 
guarded by rigid custom and vigilant rivalship —it is watched 
over likewise by the lynx-eyed Press, and by the keen sagacity 
of parliamentary inquisitors. It is well known that every 
exercise of patronage will be severely canvassed; that 
numbers who love their country, numbers who are covetous of 
popularity, and numbers who are competitors for power, will 
be prompt, if any opening is given by a corrupt or a careless 
nomination, to parade and exaggerate both the deficiencies of 
the appointed, and the qualifications of the rejected candidates ; 
and that any such lapse from official virtue is sure to be heavily 
visited, both by a damaging debate in Parliament and a series 
of merciless articles in the public journals. Few ministers 
venture to sin with such a certain and ample penalty before 
them. It would not be worth while. Not only do they seldom 
dare to make bad appointments in the prospect of such a 
speedy retribution, but they dare not even go out of their way 
to make good ones, from dread of the discussions they might 
provoke, and the enmity they might incur from unscrupulous 
antagonists and disappointed rivals. 

We do not say that bad appointments are not often made, 
but they are seldom made wilfully and knowingly. Men are 
sometimes placed in offices for which they are not fit, and in 
which they can do no good; but the error is in five cases out 
of six one of judgment and not of honesty. We speak from 
some connaissance du pays,—and we are sure that nearly all 
ministers, and all zealous reformers who have become ministers, 
will confirm our statement,—when we declare our belief that 
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some of the appointments which have turned out worst, were 
those made with the most upright and patriotic intentions ; and 
that the difficulty experienced, even by those actuated by the 
purest motives, in finding “the right men for the right places,” 
is embarrassing and disappointing to a degree which few will 
credit. 

Before proceeding to specify the points in which ministers 
are really defective and culpable, we must advert to two actively 
operating causes of bad appointments for which the country is 
more answerable than any administration—inadequate remu- 
neration, and limitation of choice. ‘The former affects chiefly 
the secondary, and the latter the principal, offices of government. 
Take the case of the Permanent Civil Service, than which few 
departments need more thorough overhauling. The minor 
posts are on the average well filled, and their duties more than 
respectably discharged. They are said to be disposed of by 
favour, and to be often given to one man, when, in the opinion 
of bystanders, they would be more worthily bestowed on 
another. But, on the whole, the letter-carriers, the Post-office 
clerks, the Custom-house employés, and the excisemen, are 
fully competent to their work, and do it well. Considering 
their vast numbers, instances of default, either in character or 
capacity, are very rare—probably at least as rare as in any 
other line of life. And why is this? Because the remunera- 
tion is liberal and ample, according to the average expectation 
of that rank from which their occupants are chosen. The 
places are worth having to the men who seek them, worth de- 
serving, worth making an effort to retain. Hence, there is no 
difficulty in enforcing the performance of duties which are 
adequately remunerated, and no difficulty in finding plenty of 
competent candidates to fill any vacancy. But how is it with 
respect to the clerks in government offices ? You expect them to 
be gentlemen, to dress like such, to have the manners of such, 
to possess the trustworthiness and sense of honour of such. You 
expect them to be all this, and yet to serve you for a pittance, 
commencing at £90 a-year, and slowly advancing through long 
years at the rate of £15 a-year. You expect them to be all this 
for this small emolument, though you hold out to them no 
chance of distinction, of eminence, or of irregular promotion. 
Your expectation, as the result proves, is not unreasonable. 
You find sufficient numbers to wear your livery on these shabby 
terms. The social position, the scanty pay, the slow advance, 
are temptations to the younger sons of good families who live 
in London ; who wish for the pleasures of society; who have 
some small income of their own; who never look to marrying _ 
who are conscious of very slight capacity ; who detest anything’ 
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like toil, and who are satisfied to exchange very little work for 
very little pay. But when you raise your expectations without 
raising your remuneration ; when you demand from these 
young men unfailing industry, superior talent, judicious zeal, 
in addition to the low level of qualities for which alone you 
bargained, and for which alone you pay; when you expect the 
mental and moral qualities of an embryo statesman, or at least 
of an able official, for the pay of a scrivener or a copyist, your 
claim is intrinsically unreasonable and unjust. You—the pub- 
lic—have no right to expect to be served on lower terms than 
other competitors. You have no right to suppose that you can 
command the energy, the talent, the business habits, the steady 
labour, the thorough education, which would infallibly secure 
success in the open professions or the arena of bustling life, 
unless you are prepared—which you are not—to offer equal 
remuneration and to promise corresponding eminence. If you 
wish to tempt the élite of the rising generation into the service 
of the state, offer them prizes as high and emoluments as libe- 
ral as excite their ambition and await their success in other 
departments of exertion. If you wish to be as well served— 
with a knowledge as full, a capacity as thorough, a judgment as 
enlightened, and a diligence as indefatigable—as railway direc- 
tors, merchant princes, colossal brewers, or a litigating and 
physic-taking public—pay like them and promote lke them.* 
But if you will only offer the lowest price, do not complain that 
you are put off with the refuse article. Do not be childish 
enough to repine that your miserable penny will not purchase a 
shilling cake. The highest posts in the civil service are, as a 


* We heard recently of a case in point. A principal in one of the large 
brewing houses of the metropolis applied to a friend who was an under- 
secretary of state, observing that the latter must often have brought under 
his notice men of first-rate ability, whom yet he was unable to find employ- 
ment for. ‘ Now,” said he, “we want a clever man to conduct what we 
call our diplomatic correspondence, 7.e. our communications and transactions 
with publicans. If er can recommend me a fit one from among your 
rejected applicants, I shall be glad.” “ How much can you give him?” 
asked the official. “Ido not think we can afford more than £2000 a-year,” 
was the reply. “Then,” said his friend, “ you may have the pick, not only 
of the rejected but of the accepted candidates, for we have no place in our 
office worth nearly that sum.” 

. a4 following is from a recent speech of Lord Granville’s in the House of 
ords. 

“ My lords, I think there has been some misapprehension in the public 
mind, both as to the appreciation of political men by men distinguished in 
private business, and as to the facility of obtaining men of business to fill 
official employments. It may be in the recollection of your lordships that 
the Railway Department was abolished by the House of Commons chiefly 
on the ground that it was too expensive. Before that took place we lost 
one secretary, an officer of engincers, because a commercial company offered 
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general rule, admirably filled, and why? Not only because 
their duties are such as could not be discharged by any but 
men of superior capacity and training, but because the influ- 
ence, the estimation and the emoluments attached to them 
make them objects of ambition—positions worth the acceptance 
of men of eminent attainments. The civil servants of the East 
India Company have till now been appointed by the most naked 
and unscrupulous system of patronage and jobbing; yet, asa 
body, they have always been remarkable for the capable and 
conscientious discharge of their most responsible and weighty 
functions. And why? Because the scale of remuneration was 
so high that the service was eagerly sought for by men of the 
most competent vigour and capacity. But what father or 
guardian, in his senses, ever desired to place his cleverest and 
most industrious boys in the civil service of the crown ? 

It may be retorted, no doubt, that, this being the case, the 
whole system of our government offices ought long since to have 
been reformed ; that the requirements should have been raised, 
and the remuneration proportionably enhanced ; and that all 
successive administrations have been to blame for having left 
untouched what they must all have known to be so faulty. We 
may concede all this. Still it is undeniable that the wretched 
spirit of parsimony and retrenchment which, since 1833, and 
still more since the Manchester school became powerful, has 
presided over our policy, has effectually discouraged any go- 
vernment from proposing amendments which would lead even 
to a temporary exacerbation of expenditure ; and no one can 
read the proceedings of the “Official Salaries Committee,” 
which sat some years ago, without being strongly impressed 
with the mischief wrought by this low, short-sighted, shallow 
and unworthy temper. And it is not an altogether uninstruct- 
ive circumstance that the first administration which seriously 
proposed to itself the needed re-organization of the civil service 
with a view to its augmented efficiency and purification, was 
driven from power by an almost unprecedented majority; and 
that those members of it, especially, to whom was due this 
creditable design, are at this moment about the most unpopular, 
though certainly the most pure and public-spirited of our poli- 
tical chiefs. 

The mischief of a limitation in the field of choice, is felt 


that gentleman double the salary he was receiving from the government. I 
know another gentleman, a friend of mine, at the head of a department 
under the crown—a department which was found fault with on the ground 
of expense last year—who was offered £2000 a-year, or double what he 
receives, by a great commercial company. He, whether wisely or not I 
cannot say, refused that office.” 
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chiefly in the higher, or what are generally termed the minis- 
terial offices. Great and not unnatural disgust is experienced 
on the formation of each successive administration, at perceiv- 
ing that the same men, or men of the same families and con- 
nections, are almost always re-appointed. The Queen never 
seems to travel out of the old and scanty list of candidates for 
high appointments. If Lord Derby is sent for, he proposes one 
set: if Lord John Russell is entrusted with the construction of 
a government, he proposes another. The process—which the 
former nobleman described as either “the enlisting of raw re- 
cruits,” or “the infusion of new blood,” according as you wish 
to give ita good name ora bad one—is always carried to a 
most limited and timid extent. Just now, especially, there has 
been a more than usually earnest and general demand for “new 
men”—men unconnected with the great families, men of more 
business faculties, men of more popular sympathies. Let us 
consider, however, for a moment what are the difficulties with 
which a minister has to contend in making his selection of col- 
leagues and subordinates, even assuming him to be every whit 
as desirous as the country to “travel out of the record” and 
introduce fresh wheels into the old machine. 

In the first place, this selection must be made out of the 
members of one or other House of Parliament. As to the 
wisdom of this limitation we entertain a strong opinion, which 
most thoughtful men are now beginning to share. But the limi- 
tation, however undesirable, exists; it is part of our constitu- 
tional wont; itis defended by most politicians; and hitherto 
the nation at large has shown no disposition to listen to argu- 
ments in favour of its abandonment. 

Secondly. The selection must be made from among those 
senators who hold the same general views of policy as the 
minister of the day, and usually, also, the same opinion on one 
or two of the more prominent and special topics of the con- 
juncture. This necessity excludes at once all who sit at the 
other side of the House —all members of the regular and 
irregular opposition—and of course reduces the eligible list by 
at least one half. 

Thirdly. It is still further reduced by throwing out the aged, 
whose time for work is past, or who never dreamed of office till 
it was too late to qualify. These men, though some of the most 
valuable senators, are wholly out of the question when official 
eligibility is concerned. We must next eliminate the unquali- 
fied and incapable, the vain and unreliable, the vulgar and 
low-bred,—men who mentally or morally are utterly unfit 
for office. Of these, unfortunately, there are too many in the 
House of Commons, and it is the fault of the constituencies 
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that it is so. Next come those who, though men of respectable 
capacity and moderate education, are not of the calibre of which 
ministers are made, and whom no one would dream of appoint- 
ing; and the mere agitators, the needy, noisy, and unprincipled, 
whose claims are entertained by nobody but their own dupes 
and associates; and who, though comparatively few just now, are 
not always an insignificant portion of the representatives of the 
sister island. A much larger number of the ineligible, or rather 
the inaccessible, consist of men of business or professional men, 
who are engrossed by the various occupations of life, and who 
can spare their nights but not their days to the public service. 
It is towards this class that the public appetency at present 
points. Itis thought that men engaged and trained in great com- 
mercial or associated undertakings, would probably display the 
governing and administrative faculties so much desiderated. But 
how few of these could be persuaded to enter the public service 
as ministers! How could we make it worth their while to aban- 
don a regular, permanent, and lucrative vocation for a tempo- 
rary and comparatively ill-paid position ?* Successful lawyers, 
merchants, or railway directors, carry their abilities to a better 
market. They cannot be tempted by the poor rewards which 


* “T believe it is a well-known fact that my Lord Palmerston offered a 
Privy Councillor’s office to Mr. Laing, the member for the Wick burghs, and, 
as Mr. Laing happens to be a gentleman whom I well know, J will give your 
lordships a short sketch of what his life has been. ‘That gentleman took high 
honours at Cambridge; he went into the law; he then accepted a clerkship 
in the Board of Trade; after a short time he left the Board of Trade in order 
to try his chance in his profession, and that he was not long in making his 
way is evident from the fact that in that year he received in professional 
gains exactly ten times the amount he received under the civil service of the 
crown. He saved one company from almost a state of bankruptcy and restored 
it to a flourishing condition, and he is now at the head of perhaps the most 
remarkable enterprise ever known. I quite agree that is exactly the 
man to assist you in organizing offices which want organization ; but, when 
he was asked, he gave exactly the same answer as was given by one of a 
firm of eminent merchants to the noble earl (Lord Derby), that he had 
consulted with those with whom he was connected in business, and ai 
present it was impossible to accept political office. I have in my head at 
this moment a list of mercantile men, contractors, civil engineers, and other: 
—men with whom I would as soon transact business as with any one ; and | 
cannot conscientiously say with certainty that any one of them would bx 
foolish enough to give up their professional career and mercantile busines: 
for the temporary occupation of political office. Ido not mention this cir- 
cumstance because I think no person may be made available to the public 
service. I do not agree with the noble earl as to the paucity of men in the 
House of Commons of a character to strengthen very much any government 
to which they may adhere. But I wish to correct a misapprehension that 
it is not simply the want of the offer which prevents men—the most 
eminent and distinguished in private business—from ever being available to 
the public service.” —Speech of Lord Granville’s, May 14, 1855. 
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alone we offer—the moderate, uncertain, and hourly jeopardized 
emolument—the loss of personal liberty—the fettered instead 
of the free power of action—the suspicious vigilance, the inces- 
‘gant warfare, the thankless servitude. Finally, you must make 
abstraction—before your list of candidates is reduced to its 
practical elements—of that numerous class in Parliament who 
are men of wealth and ease, whom ambition does not goad, 
whom office cannot dazzle, whose social position is too comfort- 
able and too considered to be hazarded for the possibility of 
failure ; and who have too selfish or too magnanimous a sagacity, 
too true and keen an appreciation of the real value of political 
distinctions—how shadowy the power, how substantial the 
sacrifice—to be caught by the glittering bauble or deluded into 
the turbulent arena. 

Fourthly. But even these erasures and limitations, sweeping 
as they are, are far from being the only ones. The House of 
Commons contains several men of eminence, ability, and ambi- 
tion, who yet are seldom available for ministerial careers. They 
are men who have entered Parliament, perhaps in middle life, 
without either the political training or the preliminary educa- 
tion which are required for the successful handling of official 
functions; who have been chosen by their fellow-citizens for 
their proved sagacity, their success in business, or perhaps their 
energetic advocacy of some great popular doctrine; and who 
have made themselves a position in Parliament by their peculiar 
ability, or by their special opinions. Such are Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Cobden. Such perhaps is, or may be, Mr. Layard. The 
position of these men is peculiar and somewhat anomalous. 
They have a substantive and high political rank. They are 
leaders. They are eminent and they are not young. A minister 
could not offer the two first of them, at least, any office that did 
not involve a seat in the cabinet, because this would bind them 
to the advocacy and practice of measures in the decision of 
which they had no voice: the proposal would be scarcely re- 
spectful, and its acceptance would be perilous and undignified. 
You could not expect men of their eminence and years to com- 
mence an apprenticeship to statesmanship as under-secretaries, 
especially coupled, as such position almost invariably is, with 
the understanding that they are generally to be silent unless 
called upon—that is, to abstain from the exercise of the very 
gift to which they owe their elevation. Yet, on the other hand, 
we instinctively feel that they have made it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to admit them on equal terms into any cabinet. Their 
violence and superficiality, on several occasions, have shut the 
door of office in their own faces. With natural abilities of the 
very first order, with capacity and diligence and business habits 
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that would make them invaluable administrators, they are too 
committed to extreme and extravagant views ; their minds are 
too unenlarged and unchastened by a profound and liberal 
culture ; their notions of foreign policy, especially, have been 
too wild and shallow; they. have often shown too much of the 
demagogue and too little of the statesman ; and (we speak with 
all possible respect and regret) their tone and language are too 
habitually rough and overbearing, to make them feasible con- 
stituents of any cabinet in which they were not supreme and 
predominant ; and assuredly the country is not yet prepared 
to be altogether governed upon their principles, and by men of 
their manners and calibre. 

Fifthly. When all these disqualifications have been listened 
to, and the body to which the minister of the day is restricted in 
his choice of colleagues has been decimated accordingly, it will 
be found that the list of eligible candidates remaining is by no 
means large. But it has still to undergo one further reduction: 
those members of the House of Commons only can be chosen 
whose seats are secure. The inconvenience of this fetter is felt 
on every ministerial crisis ; and those only who have “assisted” 
at the concoction of a new administration can know how often 
this necessity of re-election prevents “the right men” from 
being appointed to “the right places.” 

Now, surely the above limitations on ministerial choice— 
which (except the first and the last) may be regarded as unavoid- 
able—might have been deemed ample without any aggravation ; 
but they are additionally and needlessly enhanced by two 
further restrictions, for which the nation only can be held 
answerable, 

As the constitution now stands, a minister can choose only 
out of the materials submitted to him by the country. Ac- 
cording as these are rich and abundant will, probably, his 
selection be satisfactory or meagre. Now it cannot be denied 
that the great Reform Bill, while effecting many needed and 
salutary changes, cut off one fertile source of supply. By 
destroying the close boroughs it grubbed up a valuable and 
prolific nursery of future statesmen. We are far from wishing 
to undo that clause of a just and popular enactment; but it is 
not the less true that it created a deficiency which hitherto 
nothing has been done to make good. The close boroughs 
introduced into Parliament a number of young men of consum- 
mate training and eminent ability, who entered the public 
arena with the design of making politics their study, and prac- 
tical statesmanship the business of their lives. They were 
very generally selected by the patrons of those boroughs 
as having already displayed energy and talent which pro- 
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mised to be of signal service to their party. They were 
usually hampered by no pledges to this or that special opinion 
formed at an age when their knowledge was as yet scanty, and 
their judgment immature. They devoted themselves to a sort 
of apprenticeship, in the course of which they acquired that 
mastery over parliamentary tactics, and that thorough compre- 
hension of the science of government, the relations of various 
states, and the grand principles of history, which is an indis- 
pensable preparation for the duties of official life. In a word, 
they were men duly educated for the profession which they had 
chosen—educated not by the pedantic discipline of the closet, 
but by the actual strife and toil of the great gymnasium. To 
such men the old avenue to Parliament is closed, and no new 
and equally available one has been opened. The popular or 
semi-popular constituencies which succeeded the rotten bo- 
roughs prefer a different class of candidates—exacter represent- 
atives, perhaps, but by no means fitter ministers— better 
organs, it may be, but far worse administrators, and far less 
trained and finished statesmen. Constituencies naturally and 
generally look for known men—men of proved ability and 
avowed and rigidly fixed opinions—instead of youths still 
obscure, but of sure promise and of embryo greatness. ‘The 
smaller towns are usually carried by candidates of family or 
local influence, of great wealth, of electioneering skill, or of 
established celebrity. The larger and more numerous consti- 
tuencies commonly elect either some eminent fellow-townsman, 
probably therefore too old, too busy, and too rich for office, or 
some “tribune of the people,” some man of bold front and 
extreme opinions, too vain to learn and too obstinate to mend, 
yet far too shallow and violent to be eligible for place till he 
had learned long and mended much. It is notorious that 
nearly all the statesmen of the last generation, and most of the 
present, commenced their career as members for patronage 
boroughs. Many of this class now never enter Parliament at 
all. ‘The least wealthy and well-connected of them seek open- 
ings through the press or at the bar; the others, if they become 
senators at all, attain that honour at a later period, after much 
labour, and under many fetters; and many of them, before 
they can attain the privilege of a seat in the House of Com- 
mons, must have committed themselves to language, conduct, 
and doctrines which almost disqualify them for a seat in the 
Cabinet. 

Again. It was, perhaps, quite natural that the middle 
classes, which comprise so much of the energy and education, 
and contribute in so preponderating a degree to the wealth 
and eminence of the land, should rebel against the notion of 
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being governed and legislated for by young aristocrats, or their 
clever nominees. In 1832 we shared this feeling: we do so in 
a modified degree still. It was natural and right that they 
should insist upon being represented and ruled by men of 
their own choice and of their own class. It was incumbent on 
them, therefore, to send up to Parliament men fitted to do credit 
to them, and to render good service to the state. -It behoved 
them, while depriving the crown of its old class of embryo 
and rising ministers, to elect a set of men in all ways qualified 
to replace them. Aspiring to select and decide the future 
rulers and administrators of the country, they were morally 
bound to see well to it that their choice fell upon men rich in 
all the gifts which would enable them to govern with firmness, 
equity, and wisdom. They were bound to furnish her Ma- 
jesty with statesmen of wide knowledge, large experience, 
comprehensive views, resolute wills, moderation, sagacity, and 
patience. Have they done this? Have they, as a rule, sent 
up superior men, wise men, capable men? Have they usually 
chosen even the best specimens of their own class? Have 
they exercised with judgment the function they so boldly 
claimed? Have they done credit to themselves by the samples 
they have selected to represent them? Have they, in a word, 
sent up in more than two or three instances men out of whom 
ministers could be made? Can we conscientiously answer any 
one of these questions in the affirmative? Cast your eye over 
the middle-class men now in Parliament, or over those sent up 
by the open and popular constituencies during the last twenty 
years, and see if you can name five to whom you would have 
dared to commit the government of this great empire, or any 
paramount voice in that government? No! Among these are 
many shrewd and sagacious men, many men of indomitable 
vigour and much rough capacity; not a few sound, sensible, 
and safe, and two or three of rare and commanding ability ;— 
but of trained, sober, thoroughly instructed politicians, of 
possible ministers, of future Chathams, of statesmen stamped 
cA the hand of nature for their post, not a single solitary 
gure. 

There is nothing wonderful, there is nothing perhaps very 
culpable, in this unquestionable fact. It is regrettable enough, 
no doubt; but we adduce it rather with a view of exonerating 
ministers than of impeaching the people. The qualities which 
catch the fancy and jump with the taste of a popular con- 
stituency, will rarely be those best suited for administrative 
statesmanship. Brilliant parts, a ready tongue, that clear, 
strong, unhesitating conviction which is secured by seeing only 


one side of a question, which is troubled by no misgivings, and 
c 
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will listen to no modifications,—these are the qualifications 
which make the successful candidate in a great city. Sobriety, 
caution, a disposition to listen rather than to speak, a temper 
ever ready to weigh all sides of a subject, a conviction that 
there must be something of strength and truth in opinions held 
tenaciously by able and conscientious opponents, a firm will 
to run counter, when necessary, to popular impressions and 
desires, and a power to look to future and secondary and 
permanent, rather than to immediate and transitory conse- 
quences,—these are the gifts which mark out the safe and 
upright ruler of a great empire. How, then, shall popular 
election ever give us wise statesmen? Is it not probable that 
we shall have to look for these either out of the pale of the 
House of Commons altogether, or among those members of it 
who are least under the control of large and democratic consti- 
tuencies? This question, however, opens a wide and knotty 
subject, into which we have no space to enter now. 

The chief ministerial cause of bad official appointments is 
one rarely adverted to, or indeed much believed in; and though 
mischievous and deplorable enough is not easy of counteraction 
or escape. Ministers live too much in a charmed circle. Not 
only is their judgment of men often at fault, but their know- 
ledge of men is habitually limited. Mixing rarely and almost 
never unreservedly with other classes, they know only those 
who frequent the same society as themselves. Those with 
whom they come into daily contact in the transaction of public 
and private business, and those who are the usual associates of 
themselves and their compeers, comprise the whole list out of 
which they are competent to choose. Even among these their 
judgment is the less likely to be sure and sagacious, inasmuch 
as they do not always mix with them on equal terms, and 
as their insight into character has never been deepened and 
sharpened by closeness of collision or variety of observation. 
They become intimately acquainted neither with the same 
large numbers nor the same wide and discrepant range of 
character as those who belong to a lower rank, and survey life 
more from its interior and from its level plain. If, conscious 
that the circle in which they move does not furnish a sufficient 
supply of the men or the qualities they need, they look outside 
of it for remedying the deficiency, their search is conducted in 
a terra incognita: they are obliged to choose their instruments 
at second-hand; and thus become dependent not so much on 
their own judgment as on that of the one or two friends to 
whom they delegate the task of inquiry and selection. A post 
falls vacant, and the minister knowing no one qualified to fill 
it ably among his own acquaintances, consults perhaps his 
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private secretary, or possibly some outside unaristocratic friend. 
These name some one they are intimate with, or have heard of, 
and of whose capabilities they have formed a high and possibly 
erroneous estimate; and the principal has to take his qualifica- 
tions greatly upon trust. If, indeed, every man whose station 
or ambition marked him out for a future ministerial career, 
were, as a needful preliminary preparation, to mix. largely and 
indiscriminately with all classes of his fellow-citizens, to fre- 
quent miscellaneous circles, and make acquaintance with circles 
usually inaccessible to the great, study the characters of those 
he met with, and note for future use every one of signal ability 
and fit endowments,—then, by the time he attained high office 
and held important posts within his gift, his memorandum 
book would be full of qualified candidates for every vacant 
place. But how few, indeed, of our public men ever sedulously 
‘ fulfil this most obvious duty of an aspiring statesman, or even 
dream of it as an incumbent obligation ! 

The difficulties which beset the selecting judgment of the 
actual minister are still further enhanced, whenever an im- 
portant vacancy occurs, by the multitude of aspirants who 
come to him with recommendations of the highest character 
from the highest quarters—absolutely laden with testimonials 
couched in the strongest language of eulogy, and signed by 
men whose names should be a guarantee both for the sincerity 
and the sagacity of their opinions. If the minister himself 
has no favourite aspirant in his eye, his friends and colleagues 
are sure to have some one of whose fitness for the vacant post 
they do not hesitate to speak in terms that scarcely leave a 
possibility of doubt or choice. So that though suitable and 
competent men may exist in abundance in the nation, they are 
in the majority of cases out of sight, out of knowledge, or out 
of reach; and even were they not, were their claims heard and 
considered with the purest and most earnest intentions on the 
part of the minister to do justice and to choose well, yet they 
would still run the greatest risk of being smothered, lost, or 
overlaid amid the crowd of candidates equally well spoken of, 
and more urgently and influentially recommended. It is not 
two months since we heard a most zealous and conscientious 
Administrative Reformer, now a minister, declare that he was 
becoming quite “demoralized” by his short experience of 
office—so unexpected and insuperable did he find the difficulty 
of finding “the right man for the right place.” 

There is another point, however, in respect of which 
ministers of every party are much to blame—viz., in their 
insurmountable reluctance to cancel a bad appointment when 
once its injudiciousness has been made manifest. But even 
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here candour compels us to admit that much may be pleaded 
in arrest of judgment, or at least in mitigation of the sentence. 
In the first place, the reluctance is national rather than 
ministerial. It is felt by every one, and it pervades every 
department. We never supersede our clergymen for inca- 
pacity, rarely our physician or our lawyer, not readily even our 
servant or our tradesman. Even merchants shrink from dis- 
missing a slow or stupid clerk unless he be guilty of some 
actual delinquency. Public posts, once bestowed, are under- 
stood to be held for life ; and whenever dismissal for incapacity 
does take place, the sufferer is invariably represented as a 
martyr-or victim, and the courageous minister as a jobber or a 
tyrant.—In the second place, especially in high office, it is not 
always easy to know whether or not a man has failed, and 
deserves to be superseded. The public judgment is always 
hasty, and often erroneous; generally founded on imperfect 
information, and not seldom the mere echo of some newspaper 
denunciation. Those most concerned and best qualified to 
judge perhaps hold an opinion diametrically opposite to that of 
the country. The country itself frequently changes its opinion 
when knowledge has increased and passion has subsided. We 
have a case in point before us now. Two or three months ago 
the clamour was universal for the recall of Lord Raglan. 
Every epithet of vituperation was heaped upon his head. His 
“incapacity” was held to be patent and notorious, and the 
obstinate and wilful guilt of ministers in retaining him to be 
undeniable and heinous. The strong testimony borne to his 
merits by the generals serving under him was little known or 
little heeded; and the peculiar difficulties in his path were as 
imperfectly comprehended as his singular tact and patience in 
surmounting them, or steering through them. Something of 
all this is beginning to be seen or guessed even by the public, 
and far more is, and has long been, in the cognizance of those 
whom sound policy forbids to speak out; and the country is 
gradually modifying and rescinding its first hasty decision. 
Now, how wrong it would have been had ministers allowed 
themselves, in such a case, to be influenced by popular clamour, 
or made themselves, by an inconsiderate or premature decision, 
the instruments of national injustice !—In the third place, in 
important posts, such as governors of colonies or generals of 
armies, the facility of finding a suitable successor must enter 
largely into the question as to the recall of the actual holder 
of the office. Ministers may well be blamed for retaining an 
unsatisfactory man, where their own judgment, or the voice of 
the country, or the general consensus of the profession, points 
unhesitatingly to an unobjectionable substitute. But where it 
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is uncertain whether, if you change, you may not change for 
the worse, when no man is called for by the national desire, 
and when the best informed and most competent judges cannot 
agree in naming any one indisputably fitter on the whole than 
the present occupant (as was the case with our much-abused 
Commander-in-Chief in the Crimea), then it may be wise, and 
not corrupt or timid— 


“ Rather to bear the ills we know 
Than fly to others that we wot not of.” 


We have thus, at the risk of staggering and displeasing 
several of our readers, endeavoured to explain why the govern- 
ing classes of this country are less culpable and corrupt in the. 
matter of public appointments than is currently believed. 
We must now say in a few words why we do not think the 
popular remedy for the unquestionable evil would be as certain 
and effective as is thought. That remedy, as shadowed forth 
in the resolutions of which Mr. Layard some weeks since gave 
notice in the House of Commons, is the transference of public 
employment from the hands of the aristocracy to those of the 
middle classes. It is alleged that nearly all the functionaries 
of the state—certainly all the higher functionaries—have been 
selected from the upper ranks, and that they have proved 
incompetent or idle; and it is assumed that men of the middle 
ranks, if appointed to the same posts, would do their work 
incomparably better. We may admit the greater part of the 
allegation without being necessarily forced to concede the 
presumed inference. It is not certain that we have been 
ill served because we have been served too exclusively by 
noblemen and gentlemen; and it is not certain that we should 
be well served merely because we were served by manufacturers 
and merchants. 

Of course it will not for one moment be supposed that we 
mean to question the proposition laid down by the Admini- 
strative Reformers, that all public employments should be 
assigned to the fittest men who are available, whatever be their 
social status. That is a truism so obvious that it would be an 
insult to presume that any one can doubt it, and almost an 
insult to attempt to prove it. The assumption to which we 
demur—the broad and favourite assumption of the day—is, 
that these “fittest men” are indisputably and necessarily not 
to be found among the aristocracy and gentry, or that fitness 
or unfitness is a question of rank and class at all. We pro- 
test against the exclusive worship or the extravagant laudation 
of any section of the community, against the depreciation of 
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the higher class, as against the neglect of the lower: class 
proscriptions are alike intolerable, whether issued by patrician 
or plebeian prejudice. 

We share to the full in the general admiration for the energy, 
enterprise, and skill of our men of business and our civil 
engineers, both in their individual and their associated labours, 
for their insatiable activity, their indomitable perseverance, their 
conquering and commanding will. They have carried their 
genius into every land; they have won trophies in every field. 


“ Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris ?” 


We have unbounded confidence in their capacity to surmount 
all obstacles and to complete all achievements; and we most 
earnestly desire to see a far larger enlistment of these rare and 
special qualities in the service of the state. We would have 
the country served in its highest functions by its ablest work- 
men. But we wish to moderate excessive expectations by 
calling attention to a few qualifying considerations which 
appear to have escaped the general mind. And first, we note 
too exclusively the cases and enterprises in which our middle 
classes have succeeded, and leave out of sight those in which 
- they have blundered, or have failed. How many merchants 
and tradesmen yearly founder, and are trampled down in the 
mighty thoroughfare of commerce! How many instances of 
consummate mismanagement and folly, such as make even 
those of the government departments “ whiten in their shade,” 
do our Courts of Bankruptcy every day reveal! How many 
engineers and projectors ruin themselves or those who aid them 
in their senseless and abortive enterprises! How many bank 
directors, railway contractors, and other speculators, waste 
countless millions before they succeed! How many never 
succeed at all! Look back only twenty years; reckon up the 
schemes, the bubbles, the crises, the insane delusions, the 
inconceivable blunders, which have successively decimated and 
disgraced our enterprising commercial men since 1836, and 
say if even official annals ever furnished such an apocalypse 
of incapacity! It is true that our middle classes generally 
struggle through—that their undertakings come to good at 
last. But so do the governing classes: as a whole they get 
on; as a nation we generally prosper in our national efforts ; 
even in war and organization the second or third year usually 
redeems the failures and clumsy confusion of the first. And 
certain we are, that no one who knows the secret history, from 
the commencement, of the Bank of Manchester, the Thames 
Tunnel, the Midland, London and North-Western, and Great 
Western Railways, or the Great Britain steam-ship, will 
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think that the “ middle-class” projectors and managers of these 
schemes are entitled to criticise or judge the “ aristocratic” 
administrators, even of the War-office or the Commissariat. 
We think we could name some who will vote* for Mr. Layard’s 
resolution who ought to. do so in a white sheet. ‘ ‘Those 
should not throw stones who live in houses of glass.” 

But, secondty, putting aside these instances of incapacity and 
failure, and looking only to those men of business whose 
energy and sagacity are alike unquestionable ; still we say, that 
to jump to the conclusion that these men, if transferred to the 
more weighty and complicated affairs of government, and 
surrounded by the influences and hampered by the obstacles 
inseparable from the state machine, would manifest the same 
freedom of action, the same decision, and the same daring, 
which had often commanded brilliant success in private enter- 
prise, is (to say the least) a somewhat hasty and gratuitous 
assumption. The moment they- were placed in office they 
would become conscious of two inherent and most material 
differences between their new and their former position :—their 
responsibility being far heavier, their courage would be far 
less ; and their freedom, isolation, and despotic authority being 
unavoidably reduced or lost, their promptitude and vigour 
must of necessity be proportionably impaired. Men cannot 
deal with the affairs of a great empire, wherein fame and 
honour, life and treasure, to a vast amount may be involved, 
with the same off-hand rapidity and sagacious rashness which 
often answers so well in the comparatively trivial concerns of 
commerce and engineering. And men cannot act with the 
same unflinching daring, the same happy and unhesitating 
instinct, which suited cases in which they had only themselves 
to consult and please, when they have to discuss and deliberate 
with responsible, scrupulous, or differing colleagues; when 
they know that every action and decision, every order and 
letter, every resolve and every change, will be noted and com- 
mented upon by watchful rivals and relentless foes; and when 
they have ever present to their minds the checking and para- 
lysing consciousness that their work has not only to be well 
done, but well defended. 

Thirdly. It must be borne in mind, that administrative 
functions, especially in the higher departments, require, not 
only the qualities which go to the composition of an able and 
successful man of business, but some others in addition. They 
are duties the fit discharge of which requires perhaps higher 
and rarer endowments than are needed for any other post in 
life.. Official fitness—real capacity for the work of government 

* [This sentence was written before the division upon Mr. Layard’s motion. ] 
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—involves something beyond mere dashing energy, rough 
sagacity, or toilsome diligence. Tact and judgment are as 
necessary as talent. Caution is needed as well as vigour. A 
habit of deliberate scrutiny, in order to avoid acting upon 
imperfect comprehension or inadequate information ; scrupulous 
accuracy, in order to escape being misled by hasty impressions 
or propagating unfounded charges; a gentlemanly and con- 
ciliating temper, in order to be able to manage men, as well as 
to deal with things; a complete education, to prepare the mind 
for taking wide and far-reaching views, for estimating future as 
well as immediate interests, for comprehending and detecting 
the hidden complications as well as the first outside of great 
questions and plausible measures ;—all these are qualifications 
indispensable to real “ fitness,” which we are far from meaning 
to say that the aristocracy and their nominees generally have, but 
which it is undeniable that the middle classes and their fa- 
vourites too frequently have not.* Admirable clerks, agents, and 
accountants, we doubt not that merchants, manufacturers, and 
railway grandees, could furnish to the civil service in abund- 
dance from their several establishments—though we question 
whether they would come for the poor emoluments which 
government can offer; but for secretaries or under-secre- 
taries of state, cabinet ministers, or heads of departments, 
where, among the parliamentary middle-class men who have 
not devoted their lives to politics, are such to be found ? 

In truth, we see no reason whatever to suppose either that 
the middle classes have, or that the upper classes have not, in 
any ample and peculiar measure, the qualifications requisite for 
the public service. We see no grounds for believing that the 
sons of merchants, placed in the same position, exposed to the 
same influences, surrounded by the same difficulties, subject 
only to the same requirements, stimulated only by the same 
rewards, would not idle just as much, blunder just as strangely, 


* Mr. Layard himself furnishes an apt illustration of our meaning. He 
is, we believe, an honest and well-intentioned man. He has great vigour, 
much special information, and some rare and peculiar gifts. In his “right 
place” he is fitted to be very useful; and we have no doubt that the precise 
niche for which nature designed him is somewhere or other to be found. 
But a more incomplete, unregulated, untrained and inaccurate mind we never 
watched, nor one which better exemplifies the deficiencies of an imperfect 
education. He is neither master of his own faculties, nor cognizant of his 
own needs. He neither knows how to use a good position, nor how to 
retrieve a false step. He has learned neither how to command respect for 
himself, nor how to pay the respect which is due to others. All this a 
thorough regular Oxford or Cambridge education would have taught him. 
But in the mean time these deficiencies utterly disqualify him for the finer 
class of employments, and render him both an unsafe and an ineffective 
politician. 
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fail just as often, as the sons of peers. We have not the 
slightest doubt that, if capacity were indiscriminately insisted 
upon in all employés, and diligence and responsibility effect- 
ively enforced, the latter would turn out just as well as the 
former. We do not believe that natural genius, power of 
application, or sense of duty, is at all more lavishly bestowed 
on the lower than on the higher ranks; while education is 
unquestionably, as a rule, less complete and less ,extended. 
The aristocracy—by which we mean the wealthy and leisure 
classes, those who have not to labour for a maintenance—have 
great natural advantages in the competition. Ceteris paribus, 
they ought to be fitter for government employment than those 
less favoured by circumstances and less endowed with this 
world’s goods. They are placed under abler instructors ; their 
training is prolonged through more years; their culture ranges 
over a wider field; they enter life later; they mix in more 
select and eminent society; they come in habitual con- 
tact, not perhaps with cleverer, but with completer minds; and 
if they do not distance their rivals in the race and overcome 
them in the contest, it will be because circumstances do not 
call forth their powers or enforce their obligations, not because 
they cannot do much and do well, but because they are per- 
mitted to be indolent, careless, and perfunctory. 

But there is a wider and more forecasting view to be taken 
of this matter. The aristocracy constitute a class of men, 
whom, both for their own sake and that of the nation, it is 
emphatically important to put to use. They are generally by 
position exempted from the necessity of labour. They have 
wealth, they have leisure, they have talent, they have ambition. 
All these qualities are now utilised and turned to account by 
directing them into the political service of the country. If 
not thus employed, they would not be employed at all. Ifyou 
debar them from this arena, or in any way discourage them 
from entering it, you will risk two of the greatest mischiefs 
which can befall a nation. In the first place, you will throw 
the conduct of public affairs into the hands of men who, able 
as they may be, are not your highest nor your most instructed, 
and whose undeniable energy would be a very inadequate com- 
pensation for their deficiency in some of the other qualities, 
intellectual and moral, which are as necessary as mere ability 
to entitle their possessors to the government of others,—a 
peril against which the example of America is the loudest and 
most solemn warning ever held forth to the world. You will 
have the refined, the enlightened, the considerate, and the 
high-minded retiring from the rough arena, and resigning the 
administration of the state to the pushing, the impetuous, the 
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unscrupulous, and the half-educated—as is now the case on 
the other side of the Atlantic. And, secondly, you will run 
imminent hazard of condemning the excluded upper classes to 
a life of mere indolence, luxury, and fashion; you will drive them 
to employ their wealth in corruption or indulgence, their leisure 
in enervating pleasures or frivolous amusements, and their 
ambition in fomenting discontent or in striving for the poor 
honours of mere social eminence; and thus to spend all their 
high gifts and opportunities in diffusing through all ranks the 
demoralizing poison of a bad example. You will dwarf states- 
manship and degrade nobility. You will have statesmen like 
those at Washington, and nobles like those of Rome, Milan, 
and Palermo. No! Appoint none but the competent to any 
office, and enforce the duties of office sternly upon every 
holder—so far we go heartily along with the, Administrative 
Reformers. But select those who are competent indiscrimin- 
ately from every rank; and it will then be the fault and the 
disgrace of the aristocracy, if, with all their advantages of 
leisure, of education, and of intercourse with whatever is most 
eminent and able, they do not still bear away the palm. 


A sense of justice has compelled us to defend ministers— 
that is, the ministerial class as a whole—from charges which 
appeared to us either unfounded or extravagant. But we are 
as far from intending to constitute ourselves their eulogists as 
from stooping to echo the prevalent outery of the hour. They 
are, in our opinion, obnoxious to accusations as grave if not as 
ignominious as any that we have attempted to rebut. We 
have already intimated that they have usually far scantier 
knowledge of men, and far less just and penetrating insight 
into character, than befits their high position and their spread- 
ing influence. We fear, too, that with rare exceptions, they are 
deplorably deficient in clear principles and lofty aims, and most 
wanting of all in that{quality which in statesmen is most needed 
of all, viz., Moran Courage. The first of these defects, the 
antecedents and necessities of their professional position ex- 
plain, though they cannot justify. The generality of ministers 
work their way up from subordinate offices to the principal posts, 
and while in the subordinate offices they are necessarily under 
the influence, and naturally imbibe the notions and modes of 
viewing and treating subjects which are prevalent among their 
chiefs; the habits of mind which have become traditional in 
the department propagate themselves irresistibly among all 
successive occupants of office ; and the science of parliamentary 
warfare has been insensibly learned before knowledge has 
become wide, or principles have become fixed. Most official 
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men, too, enter public life early. They do not embrace states- 
manship as a profession and the service of the state as a 
career, after they have mastered the difficult and noble science 
in study and retirement, and fitted themselves for the arena by 
a long course of mental athletic exercises. They do not come 
forth qualified to govern and to guide by having collected and 
stored up all that historical research, and profound meditation, 
and philosophical analysis, and patient and humble intercourse 
with the great minds of old, could furnish to enlighten igno- 
rance, to correct error, to warn rashness, to elevate and purify 
ambition. In place of coming out from the schools armed and 
trained for life, they enter life as a school. They are trained 
by action, not by education. They enter Parliament and office 
rather qualified to learn than competent to teach, and in order 
to acquire wisdom rather than to practise it. So that though, 
if they are really able and conscientious men, they go on 
improving, enlarging, and enlightening year by year, yet it is 
not till towards the close of life that their statesman’s educa- 
tion is at all complete ; and from the manner in which it has 
been acquired, their views are more likely to be shrewd and 
practical than lofty, consistent, and philosophic. 

And when once fairly engaged in the anxious and unre- 
mitting toils of high office, they have little time for systematic 
study or quiet meditation. The peaceful leisure in which 
wisdom grows is thenceforth unknown to them. When “in,” 
the day scarcely suffices for the imperative routine work that 
must be done ere night:—when “out,” watching, criticising, 
and controlling an antagonist is a task nearly as absorbing. 
The labour of.a conscientious ‘public man is really over- 
whelming.* It tasks all the strength of the strongest. It is 
true that this very severity of toil gives them a preternatural 
quickness of perception and execution, but it is unfavourable 
to deep or sustained thought. ‘They learn to transact and 
“dispatch” business with a rapidity, a precision and a skill, 
which philosophers look upon with envy and amazement. But, 


* «Tt is one business to do what must be done, and another to devise what 
ought to be done. It is in the spirit of the British government, as hitherto 
existing, to transact only the former business; and the reform which is 
required, is to enlarge that spirit, so as to include the latter also. Of and 
from amongst those measures which are forced upon him, to choose that 
which will bring him the most credit with the least trouble, has hitherto 
been the sole care of a statesman in office; and as a statesman’s official 
establishment has been heretofore constituted, it is care enough for any 
man. Every day, every hour, has its exigencies, its immediate demands ; 
and he who has hardly time to eat his meals, cannot be expected to occupy 
himself in devising good for mankind.”—The Statesman, by Henry Taylor, 
p. 156. 
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on the other hand, they are apt to be smothered and blinded 
by details. They can seldom get far enough from their subject 
or high enough above it to view it as a whole and at a distance. 
Hence they are full of brilliant apergus, seldom of complete or 
comprehensive surveys. ‘They know more than other men; 
they see more details ; they take in more considerations ;—but 
their very minuteness and variety of observation is unfavourable 
to clear, wide-embracing, simple vision. Hence while our 
statesmen equal those of most other nations in practical 
talent, and surpass them in honesty, they are inferior to those 
of Russia, Austria, and France, in the higher qualities of 
philosophic statesmanship. Indeed, with rare exceptions, capa- 
cious and determined views of systematic policy they seem 
to have absolutely none. If you converse with a French 
minister or diplomatist, you rarely fail to be struck with the 
depth of his reflections, and the theoretic completeness of his 
plans. You see that he has looked far into the future; that 
he is not satisfied with living and acting from day to day; that 
he has a distinct and well-arranged conception of the object to 
be kept in view, and the means by which it is to be pursued. 
He is often over subtle and over clever; his projects are often 
too magnificent, and his means ill-chosen and inadequate. He 
is often misled and blinded by prejudice and passion; but he 
seldom fails to impress you with the conviction that he is not 
a politician merely, but a statesman, though it may be a some- 
what flighty and unsafe one. The same may be said of Italians 
and of Austrians,—and of Russians, if you can ever induce them 
to be communicative and sincere. But conversation with an 
English minister or ex-minister, in five cases out of six, leaves 
you with the uncomfortable impression that the destinies of 
the country are committed to a man whose whole thoughts are 
too occupied with expedients to have any room for principles ; 
that the policy of the nation is suggested by the accidents of 
the day; and that the vessel of the state is managed by a 
captain and a crew who will trim a sail, rig a jury-mast, meet 
a squall, caulk a shot-hole, as well as any; but who have little 
notion of the port they are steering for, and little thought for 
anything beyond the next tack. 

In one respect the faults of the nation, and those of its 
rulers—the injudicious parsimony of the former, and the igno- 
ble timidity of the latter—mutually aid and aggravate each 
other. The nation is ill served in its inferior and secondary 
posts, because, at the dictate of a poor and false economy, it 
will not pay the price of able and devoted service, and cannot 
rise to a perception of the truth that, in public affairs, able and 
devoted service is above all price. It reduces the remune- 
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ration for the generality of functions to a pittance which no 
man, conscious of capacity and aspiring to eminence, will stoop 
to seek; and then it makes the incompetency of those func- 
tionaries, from whose body it has eliminated or frightened away 
all the better-qualified candidates, a plea for maintaining this 
wretched level of reward. For some years it has made such a 
God of retrenchment—or at least that school of politicians who 
assumed to expound its sentiments and to speak in its name 
(and whom it has never disavowed), have so preached and 
clamoured for this base idolatry—that ministers of every party 
have been, as it were, cowed and bullied into accepting the doc- 
trine as a settled point ; have deferred to the noisy outcry as if 
it were a national decree; have worshipped the false god and 
embraced or succumbed to the miserable creed. They have 
economized when they should have expended; they have re- 
trenched when they ought to have launched out; they have 
curtailed the numbers and the emoluments of the scantily re- 
munerated and moderately competent, while the willing, the 
capable, and the well-paid, being too few, have been worked to 
death. We say, without fear of confutation, that the meagre 
pay allotted to the one set of functionaries is short-sightedness, 
shabbiness, and folly, and the overwhelming labour exacted 
from the other is a cruelty and a shame. And at a time when 
all the ministers and their really competent assistants are 
scandalously overpressed, and when they ought to call to their 
aid the wise and able men of the nation at any cost, and in any 
capacity, without regard either to the traditional etiquette of 
office, or to the formal protest of economists—they dare not do 
so, though conscious of the importance of the innovation, 
because they want courage to face, not the indignation of the 
people, but the clamour of the tribunes, who, without warrant, 
have constituted themselves its prophets and exponents. Let 
us hear what was said some years ago, by one of the few really 
superior and statesmanlike men whom we have been able to 
attract into and retain in the Permanent Civil Service :— 


“ Yet such is the prevalent insensibility to that which constitutes 
the real treasure and resources of the country—its serviceable and 
statesmanlike minds, and so far are men in power from searching 
the country through for such minds, or men in Parliament from 
promoting or permitting the search, that I hardly know if the 
minister has existed in the present generation, who, if such a mind 
were casually presented to him, would not forego the use of it, rather 
than hazard a debate in the House of Commons upon an additional 
item in his estimates.”* 


* «The Statesman,” by Henry Taylor, p. 163. 
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The crying sin of our public men is the lack of courage and 
of faith observed among them. Their little courage comes 
of their little faith, and their little faith of their little know- 
ledge. They do not believe in the people, because they are 
not acquainted with them. They dare not trust in great 
motives and great thoughts, because in their own souls they 
have no experimental conviction of their magic efficacy. They 
do not understand the strength which lies in the assertion of a 
prolific principle and the assumption of a tenable position. 
They will not risk failure by hazardous daring, because they 
cannot see that honourable failure is often the shortest and 
the surest road to signal and entire success. Hence they 
truckle when they might defy; they temporize when they might 
insist ; they compromise and bargain when they might conquer 
and command. Having no confidence in themselves, their 
cause, or their countrymen, they constantly suffer victory to 
escape them while wooing them to win it, and allow opposition 
to grow formidable and rampant, which might have been cowed 
and crushed by a gallant bearing and a timely blow. 

Never to our thinking has the lack of these essential qualities 
in the statesmen of England been so manifest or so mis- 
chievous as during the present crisis. We have now heard the 
defences and explanations of them all; and we are compelled 
to say that they appear on their own showing to have entered 
into the war without any adequate conception of the magnitude 
of the contest, or without any definite aims or resolute pur- 
poses high enough and firm enough to justify the advent of 
bloodshed or confusion. They “ drifted into it,’ because the 
circumstances that arose from day to day tended in that 
direction, and because the people, who took a far broader and 
juster view of the matter than their rulers, were bent upon that 
issue. They began hostilities for questions that did not war- 
rant war, and they were willing to end them on terms that did 
not warrant peace. And when an angry and not altogether 
reasonable nation dismissed one set of ministers and placed 
another set at the helm, these last, from very feebleness of 
spirit, or confusion of purpose, or infirmity of will, threw 
away the finest opportunity ever offered to men of sagacity and 
courage “to rule the whirlwind and direct the storm.” 
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Art. II.—WILLIAM COWPER. 


Poetical Works of William Cowper. Edited by Robert Bell. 
J. W. Parker and Son. 


The Life of William Cowper, with Selections from his Corre- 
spondence. Being Volume I. of the Library of Christian 
Biography, superintended by the Rev. Robert Bickersteth. 
Seeley, Jackson, and Co. 


OR the English, after all, the best literature is the English. 
We understand the language ; the manners are familiar 
to us; the scene at home; the associations are our own. Of 
course, a man who has not read Homer is like a man who has 
not seen the ocean. There is a great object of which he has 
no idea. But we cannot be always seeing the ocean. Its face 
is always large; its smile is bright; the ever-sounding shore 
sounds on. But we have no property in them. We stop and 
gaze ; we pause and draw our breath; we look and wonder at 
the grandeur of the other world. But we live on shore. We 
fancy associations of unknown things and distant climes, of 
strange men and strange manners. But we are ourselves. 
Foreigners do not behave as we should, nor do the Greeks. 
What a strength of imagination, what a long practice, what a 
facility in the details of fancy is required to picture their past 
and unknown world! They are deceased. ‘They are said to be 
immortal, because they have written a good epitaph ; but they 
are gone. Their life and their manners have passed away. 
We read with interest in the catalogue of the ships— 


“‘The men of Argos and Tyrintha next, 
And of Hermione, that stands retired 
With Asine, within her spacious bay ; 
Of Epidaurus, crowned with purple vines, 
And of Trezena, with the Achaian youth 
Of sea-begirt Aigina, and with thine 
Maseta, and the dwellers on thy coast, 
Waveworn Eione;........ 
And from Caristus and from Styra came 
Their warlike multitudes, in front of whom 
Elphenor marched, Calchodon’s mighty son. 
With foreheads shorn and wavy locks behind, 
They followed, and alike were eager all 
To split the hauberk with the shortened spear.” 
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But they are dead. “So am not I, said the foolish fat scullion.”’ 
We are the English of the present day. We have cows and 
calves, corn and cotton; we hate the Russians ; we know where 
the Crimea is; we believe in Manchester the great. A large 
expanse is around us; a fertile land of corn and orchards, and 
pleasant hedgerows, and rising trees, and noble prospects, and 
large black woods, and old church towers. The din of great 
cities comes mellowed from afar. The green fields, the half- 
hidden hamlets, the gentle leaves, soothe us with “a sweet 
inland murmur.” We have before us a vast seat of interest, 
and toil, and beauty, and power, and this our own. Here is 
our home. The use of foreign literature is like the use of 
foreign travel. It imprints in early and susceptible years a 
deep impression of great, and strange, and noble objects; but 
we cannot live with these. They do not resemble our familiar 
life; they do not bind themselves to our intimate affection ; 
they are picturesque and striking, like strangers and way- 
farers, but they are not of our home, or homely; they cannot 
speak to our “business and bosoms ;” they cannot touch the 
hearth of the soul. It would be better to have no outlandish 
literature in the mind than to have it the principal thing. We 
should be like accomplished vagabonds without a country, 
like men with a hundred acquaintances and no friends. We 
need an intellectual possession analogous to our own life ; which 
reflects, embodies, improves it ; on which we can repose; which 
will recur to us in the placid moments—which will be a latent 
principle even in the acute crises of our life. Let us be thank- 
ful if our researches in foreign literature enable us, as rightly 
used they will enable us, better to comprehend our own. Let 
us venerate what is old, and worship what is far. Let us read 
our own books. Let us understand ourselves. 

With these principles, if such they may be called, in our 
minds, we gladly devote these early pages of our journal to the 
new edition of Cowper, with which Mr. Bell has favoured us. 
There is no writer more exclusively English. ‘There is no 
one—or hardly one perhaps—whose excellencies are more 
natural to our soil, and seem so little able to bear trans- 
plantation. We do not remember to have seen his name 
in any continental book. Professed histories of English lite- 
rature, we dare say, name him; but we cannot recall any such 
familiar and cursory mention as would evince a real knowledge 
and hearty appreciation of his writings. 

The edition itself is a good one. The life of Cowper, which 
is prefixed to it, though not striking, is sensible. The notes 
are clear, explanatory, and, so far as we know, accurate. The 
special introductions to each of the poems are short and 
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judicious, and bring to the mind at the proper moment the 
passages in Cowper’s letters most clearly relating to the work 
in hand. The typography is not very elegant, but it is plain 
and business-like. There is no affectation of cheap ornament. 

The little book which stands second on our list belongs to a 
elass of narratives written for a peculiar public, inculcating 
peculiar doctrines, and adapted, at least in part, to a peculiar 
taste. We dissent from a good deal of these tenets, and be- 
lieve that they derive no support, but rather the contrary, 
from the life of Cowper. In previous publications, written for 
the same persons, these opinions have been applied to that 
melancholy story in a manner which it requires strong writing 
to describe. In this little volume they are more rarely expressed, 
and when they are it is with diffidence, tact, and judgment. 

It would be only a very pedantic critic who would attempt 
to separate the criticism on Cowper’s works very widely from 
a narrative or outline of his life. Indeed, such an attempt 
would be scarcely intelligible. Cowper’s poems are almost as 
much connected with his personal circumstances as his letters, 
and his letters are as purely autobiographical as those of any 
man well can be. If all other information as to Cowper had 
perished save what his poems contain, the attention of the 
critics would be diverted from the special exainination of their 
interior characteristics to a conjectural dissertation on the 
personal fortunes of the author. The Germans would have 
much to say. It would be debated in Tiibingen who were the 
three hares, why “The Sofa” was written, why John Gilpin 
was not called William. Halle would show with great clearness 
that there was no reason why he should be called William; that 
it appeared by the bills of mortality that several other persons 
born about the same period had also been called John; and the 
ablest of all the professors would finish the subject with a 
monograph showing that there was a special fitness in the name 
John, and that any one with the ssthetic sense who (like the 
professor) had devoted many years exclusively to the perusal of 
the poem, would be certain that any other name would be quite 
“paralogistic, and in every manner impossible and inappro- 
priate.” It would take a German to write upon the hares. 

William Cowper, the poet, was born on the 26th November, 
1731, at his father’s parsonage, at Berkhampstead. Of his 
father, who was chaplain to the king, we know nothing of 
importance. Of his mother, who had been named “ Donne” 
and was a Norfolk lady, he has often made mention, and it 
appears that he regarded the faint recollection which he 
retained of her—for she died early—with peculiar tenderness. 
In later life, and when his sun was going down in gloom and 
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sorrow, he recurred eagerly to opportunities of intimacy with 
her most distant relatives, and clearly wished to keep alive 
the idea of her in his mind. That idea was not of course very 
definite; indeed, as described in his poems, it is rather the 
abstract idea of what a mother should be than anything else ; 
but he was able to recognize her picture, and there is a sugges- 
tion of cakes and sugar-plums, which gives a life and vividness 
to the rest. Soon after her death he was sent to a school, 
kept by a man named Pitman, at which he always described 
himself as having suffered exceedingly from the cruelty of one 
of the boys. He could never see him, or think of him, he 
has told us, without trembling. And there must have been some 
solid reason for this terror, since—even in those days, when 
runt meant I strike, and boy denoted a thing to be beaten—this 
juvenile inflicter of secret stripes was actually expelled. Next, 
Cowper, having shown symptoms of a weakness in the eyes, 
which remained with him through life, was consigned to the 
care of an oculist,—a dreadful fate for even the most cheerful 
boy, and certainly not likely to cure one with any disposition 
to melancholy. Hardly, indeed, could the boldest mind, in its 
toughest hour of manly fortitude, endure to be domesticated 
with an operation chair. Thence he was transferred to West- 
minster, of which he has left us somewhat contradictory notices, 
according to the feeling for the time being uppermost in his 
mind. From several parts of the “ 'Tirocinium,” or “ Review 
of Schools,” it would certainly seem that he regarded the whole 
system of public school teaching, not only with speculative dis- 
approval, but with the painful hatred of a painful experience. 
A thousand genial passages in his private letters, however, 
really prove the contrary; and in a changing mood of mind, 
the very poem which was avowedly written to “recommend 
private tuition at home” gives some idea of school happiness. 


‘“‘ Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise, 
We love the play-place of our early days ; 
The scene is touching, and the heart is stone 
That feels not at that sight, and feels at none. 

The wall on which we tried our graving skill, 
The very name we carved subsisting still, 
The bench on which we sat while deep employed, 
Though mangled, hacked, and hewed, not yet destroyed ; 
The little ones unbuttoned, glowing hot, 
Playing our games, and on the very spot, 
As happy as we once, to kneel and draw 
The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw ; 
To pitch the ball into the grounded hat, 
Or drive it devious with a dextrous pat ; 
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The pleasing spectacle at once excites 

Such recollections of our own delights, 

That viewing it, we seem almost to obtain 
Our innocent sweet simple years again. 

This fond attachment to the well-known place 
Whence first we started into life’s long race, 
Maintains its hold with such unfailing sway, 
We feel it even in age, and at our latest day.” 


It is probably an insoluble problem to seek a suitable educa- 
tion for a morbidly melancholy mind. At first it seems a 
dreadful thing to place a gentle and sensitive nature in contact, 
in familiarity, and even under the rule of coarse and strong 
buoyant natures. Nor, in truth, should it be in general 
attempted. The certain result is present suffering, and the 
expected good is remote and disputable. Nevertheless, it is 
no artificial difficulty which we here encounter—none which 
we can hope by educational contrivances to meet or vanquish. 
The difficulty is in truth the existence of the world. It is the 
fact, that according to the constitution of the external world, 
the strong, the bold, the vigorous, and the buoyant, rise and 
rule ; and that the weak, the shrinking, and the timid, fall and 


serve. In after-life, in the actual commerce of men, even too 


in those pursuits in which from their quiet and tranquil 
nature a still and gentle mind should seem to be under the 
least disadvantage, in philosophy and speculation, the strong 
and active, who have confidence in themselves and in their 


resolutions and their ideas, attain and retain dominion. It is 
idle to expect that this will not give great pain—that the 
shrinking and timid, who are often just as ambitious as others, 
will not repine—that the rough and strong will not often con- 
scientiously inflict grievous oppression—will not still more 
often, without knowing it, cause to more tremulous minds a 
refined suffering which their coarser texture could never expe- 
rience, which it does not sympathize with, or comprehend. 
Some time in life—it is but a question of a very few years at 
most—this trial must be undergone. ‘There may be a short 
time, more or less, of gentle protection and affectionate care, 
but the leveret grows old—the world waits at the gate—the 
hounds are ready, and the huntsman too, and there is need of 
strength, and pluck, and speed. Cowper, indeed, himself, as 
we have remarked, on a more attentive examination, does not 
seem to have really suffered particularly. In after years, as 
has also been said, when a dark cloud had passed over him, he 
certainly did seem at times to exaggerate isolated days of 
melancholy and suffering, and fancy that the dislike which he 
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entertained for the system of schools, by way of speculative 
principle, was in fact the result of a personal and_ painful 
experience. But, as we shall have (though we shall not, in 
fact, perhaps use them all) a thousand occasions to observe, 
he had, side by side with a morbid and melancholy humour, 
an easy nature, which was easily satisfied with the world as he 
found it, had a pleasure in the guiety of others, and liked the 
sight of, and sympathy with, the more active enjoyments which 
he did not care to engage in or to share. Besides, there is 
every evidence that cricket and marbles (though he sometimes 
in his narratives suppresses the fact in condescension to his 
Evangelical associates who believe them to be the idols of wood 
and stone which are spoken of in the prophets) really exercised 
a laudable and healthy supremacy over his mind. The anima- 
tion of the scene—the gay alertness which Gray looked back on 
so fondly in long years of soothing and delicate musing, exerted, 
as the passage which we cited shows, a great influence over a 
mind superior to Gray’s in facility and freedom, though inferior 
in the “little footsteps” of the finest fancy,—in the rare and 
carefully-hoarded felicities which are only equalled in the 
immeasurable abundance of the greatest of all writers. Of 
course Cowper was unhappy at school as he was unhappy 
always, and of course too, we are speaking of Westminster 
only. For Dr. Pitman and the oculist there is nothing to 
say. 

In scholarship Cowper seems to have succeeded. He was 
not, indeed, at all the sort of man to attain to that bold, strong- 
brained, confident scholarship which Bentley carried to such an 
extreme, and which, in almost every generation since, some Eng- 
lishman has been found of hard head and stiff-clayed memory 
to keep up and perpetuate. His friend Thurlow was the man 
for this pursuit, and to prolong the just notion that those who 
attain early proficiency in it are likely men to become Lord 
Chancellors. Cowper's scholarship was simply the general and 
delicate impression which the early study of the classics insen- 
sibly leaves on a nice and susceptible mind. In point of 
information it was strictly of a common nature. It is clear 
that his real knowledge was mostly confined to the poets, 
especially the ordinary Latin poets and Homer, and that he 
never bestowed any regular attention on the historians, or 
orators, or philosophers of antiquity, either at school or in 
after years. Nor indeed would such a course of study have 
in reality been very beneficial to him. The strong analytic, 
comprehensive, reason-giving powers which are required in 
these dry and rational pursuits were utterly foreign to his 
mind. All that was congenial to him, he acquired in the 
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easy intervals of apparent idleness. The friends whom he 
made at Westminster, and who continued for many years to be 
attached to him, preserved the probable tradition that he was a 
gentle and gradual, rather than a forcible or rigorous learner. 

The last hundred years have doubtless seen a vast change in 
the common education of the common boy. The small and 
pomiverous animal which we so call is now subjected to a treat- 
ment very elaborate and careful,—that contrasts much with the 
simple alternation of classics and cuffs which was formerly so 
fashionable. But it may be doubted whether for a peculiar 
mind such as Cowper’s, on the intellectual side at least, the 
tolerant and corporeal theory of the last century was not pre- 
ferable to the intolerant and unresting moral influence that 
has succeeded to it. Some minds learn most when they seem 
to learn least. <A certain, placid, unconscious, equable in- 
taking of knowledge suits them, and alone suits them. To 
attempt to force such men to attain great learning is simply 
impossible. You cannot put the fawn into the “Land Trans- 
port.” ‘The only resource is to allow them to acquire gently 
and casually in their own way ; and in that way they will often 
imbibe, as if by the mere force of existence, much pleasant and 
well-fancied knowledge. 

From Westminster Cowper went at once into a solicitor’s 
office. Of the next few years (he was then about eighteen) we 
do not know much. His attention to legal pursuits was, ac- 
cording to his own account, not very profound; yet it could 
not have been wholly contemptible, for his evangelical friend, 
Mr. Newton, who, whatever may be the worth of his religious 
theories, had certainly a sound, rough judgment on topics 
terrestrial, used in after years to have no mean opinion of the 
value of his legal counsel. In truth, though nothing could be 
more out of Cowper’s way than abstract and recondite juris- 
prudence, an easy and sensible mind like his would find a 
great deal which was very congenial to it in the well known 
and perfectly settled maxims which regulate and rule the daily 
life of common men. No strain of capacity or stress of specu- 
lative intellect is necessary for the apprehension of these. A 
fair and easy mind, which is placed within their reach, will 
find it knows them, without knowing when or how. 

After some years of legal instruction, Cowper chose to be 
called to the bar, and took chambers in the ‘Temple accordingly. 
He never, however, even pretended to practise. He passed his 
time in literary society, in light study, in tranquil negligence. 
He was intimate with Colman, Lloyd, and other wits of those 
times. He wrote an essay in the Connoisseur, the kind of 
composition then most fashionable, especially with these literary 
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gentlemen, who were most careful not to be confounded with 
the professed authors. In a word, he did “nothing,” as that 
word is understood among the vigorous, aspiring, and trenchant 
part of mankind. Nobody could seem less likely to attain emi- 
nence. Everyone must have agreed, that there was no harm 
in him, and few could have named any particular good which 
it was likely that he would achieve. In after days he drew up 
a memoir of his life, in which he speaks of those years with 
deep self-reproach. It was not indeed the secular indolence 
of the time which excited his disapproval. The course of life 
had not made him more desirous of worldly honours, but less ; 
and nothing could be further from his tone of feeling than 
regret for not having strenuously striven to attain them. He 
spoke of those years in a Puritan manner, using words which 
literally express the grossest kind of active Atheism in a 
vague and vacant way; leaving us to gather from external 
sources whether they are meant to be understood in their com- 
mon, plain, and human signification, or in that non-natural and 
technical sense in which they can scarcely have a meaning. 
It is evident that the regrets of Cowper had reference to offences 
which the healthy and sober consciences of mankind will not 
consider to deserve them. A vague, literary omnitolerant 
idleness was perhaps their worst feature. He was himself 
obliged to own that he had always been considered “as one 
religiously inclined, if not actually religious,” and the appli- 
cable testimony, as well as the whole form and nature of his 
character, forbid us to ascribe to him the slightest act of license 
or grossness. A reverend biographer has called his life at this 
time, “an unhappy compound of guilt and wretchedness.” But 
unless the estimable gentleman thinks it sinful to be a bar- 
rister and wretched to live in the Temple, it is not easy to make 
out what he would mean. In point of intellectual cultivation, 
and with a view to preparing himself for writing his subse- 
quent works, it is not possible he should have spent his time 
better. He then acquired that easy, familiar knowledge of ter- 
restrial things—the vague and general information of the super- 
ficies of all existence—the acquaintance with life, business, 
hubbub and rustling matter of fact, which seem odd in the re- 
cluse of Olney—and enliven so effectually the cucumbers of the 
“Task.” It has been said that at times every man wishes to 
be a man of the world, and even the most rigid critic must con- 
cede it to be nearly essential to a writer on real life and actual 
manners. If a man has not seen his brother, how can he de- 
scribe him? As this world calls happiness and blamelessness— 
it is not easy to fancy a life more happy——at least with more of 
the common elements of happiness,—or more blameless than 
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those years of Cowper. An easy temper, light fancies, hardly 
as yet broken by shades of melancholy brooding; an enjoying 
habit, rich humour, literary, but not pedantic companions; a 
large scene of life and observation, polished acquaintance and 
attached friends, are pleasing and elegant pictures. A rough 
hero Cowper was not then and never became, but he was then, 
as ever, a quiet and tranquil gentleman. If De Béranger’s 
doctrine were true, “ Le bonheur tient au savoir-vivre,’ there 
were the materials of existence here. What, indeed, would not 
De Béranger have made of them ? 

One not unnatural result or accompaniment of such a life 
was that Cowper fell in love. There were in those days, two 
young ladies, cousins of Cowper, residents in London, to one of 
whom, the Lady Hesketh, of after years, he once wrote :— 
“ My dear Cousin,—I wonder how it happened, that much as 
I love you, I was never in love with you.” No similar kind 
providence protected his intimacy with her sister, Theodora 
Cowper. “One of the cousins with whom Thurlow used to 
giggle and make giggle in Southampton-row,” was a handsome 
and vigorous damsel. ‘ What!” said her father, ‘“‘ What will 
you do if you marry William Cowper ?” meaning, in the true 
parental spirit, to intrude mere arithmetical and financial ideas. 
“ Do, sir!” she replied, “ Wash all day, and ride out on the 
great dog all night !”—which is a spirited combination of do- 
mestic industry and exterior excitement. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether either of these species of pastime and occupa- 
tion would have been exactly congenial to Cowper. A gentle 
and refined indolence would always have made him a very in- 
ferior washerman, and perhaps to accompany the canine excur- 
sions of a wife “which clear-starched,” would have hardly 
seemed enough to satify his accomplished and placid ambition. 
At any rate it certainly does seein that he was not a very vigo- 
rous lover. The young lady was, as he himself oddly said :— 


“Through tedious years of doubt and pain, 
Fixed in her choice and faithful . . . but in vain.” 


The poet does indeed partly allude to the parental scruples 
of Mr. Cowper, her father; but house-rent would not be so 
high as it is if fathers had their way. The profits of builders 
are eminently dependent on the uncontrollable nature of the 
best affections, and that very intelligent class of men have had 
a table compiled from the most trustworthy data, in which the 
chances of parental victory are rated at ‘0000000001, and those 
of the young people themselves at -999999999,—in fact, as 
many nines as you can imagine. “It has been represented to 
me,” says the actuary, “that few people ever marry without 
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some objection, more or less slight, on the part of their parents ; 
and from a most laborious calculation, from data collected in 
quarters both within and exterior to the bills of mortality, I am 
led to believe that the above figures represent the state of the 
case accurately enough to form a safe guide for the pecuniary 
investments of the gentlemen, &c. &c.” It is not likely that 
Theodora Cowper understood decimals, but she had a strong 
opinion in favour of her cousin, and a great idea, if we rightly 
read the now obscure annals of old times, that her father’s 
objections might pretty easily have been got over. In fact, 
we think so even now, without any prejudice of affection, in 
our cool and mature judgment. Mr. Cowper the aged had 
nothing to say, except that the parties were cousins—a valuable 
remark, which has been frequently repeated in similar cases, 
but which has not been found to prevent a mass of matches 
both then and since. The truth seems to be, that the old gen- 
tleman thought the young gentleman by no means a working 
man, and therefore objected—believing that a small income can 
only be made more by unremitting industry7—and that the 
young gentleman adverting to the horrid and abstract fact which 
has been stated, and concurring, though tacitly, in the avuncular 
estimate of his personal predilections, did not object to being 
objected to. The nature of Cowper was not, indeed, pas- 
sionate. He required beyond almost any man the daily society 
of amiable and cultivated women. It is clear that he preferred 
such gentle excitement to the rough and argumentative 
pleasures of more masculine companionship. His easy and 
humorous nature loved and learned from female detail. But he 
had no overwhelming partiality for a particular individual. One 
refined lady, the first moments of shyness over, was nearly as 
pleasing as another refined lady. Disappointment sits easy on 
such a mind. No doubi, too, though half-unconsciously, he 
feared the anxious duties, perhaps even the rather contentious 
tenderness of matrimonial existence. At any rate, he acquiesced. 
Theodora never married. Love did not, however, kill her—at 
least, if so, it was a long time in so doing, since she survived 
these events more than sixty years. She never seemingly 
forgot the past. 

But a dark cloud was at hand. If there be any truly pain- 
ful fact about the world now tolerably well established by 
ample experience and ample records, it is that an intellectual 
and indolent happiness is wholly denied to the children of 
men. That most valuable author Lucretius, who has supplied 
us and others with an inexhaustible supply of metaphors on 
this topic, ever dwells on the life of his gods with a sad and 
melancholy feeling that no such life was possible on a crude 
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and cumbersome earth. In general, the two opposing agencies 
are marriage and money; either of these breaks the lot of 
literary and refined inaction at once and for ever. The first 
of these, as we have seen, Cowper had escaped. His reserved 
and negligent reveries were still free, at least from the invasion 
of affection. To this invasion, indeed, there is commonly 
requisite the acquiescence or connivance of mortality ; but all 
men are born, not free and equal, as the Americans maintain, 
but, in the old world at least, basely subjected to the yoke of 
coin. It is in vain that in this hemisphere we endeavour after 
impecuniary fancies. In bold and eager youth we go out on 
our travels. We visit Baalbec, and Paphos, and Tadmor, and 
Cythera,—ancient shrines and ancient empires, seats of eager 
love or gentle inspiration. We wander far andlong. We have 
nothing to do with our fellow-men. What are we, indeed, 
to diggers and counters? We dream to wander for ever, but 
we dream in vain. A surer force than the subtlest fascination 
of fancy is in operation. The purse-strings tie us to our kind. 
Our travel-coin runs low, and we must return away from Tad- 
mor and Baalbec back to our steady tedious industry and dull 
work, to “ la vieille Europe (as Napoleon said) qui m’ ennuye.” It 
is the same in thought. In vain we seclude ourselves in ele- 
gant chambers, in fascinating fancies, in refined reflections. 
“ By this time,” says Cowper, “ my patrimony being nearly all 
spent, and there being no appearance that I should ever repair 
the damage by a fortune of my own getting, I began to be a 
little apprehensive of approaching want.” However little one 
is fit for it, it is necessary to attack some drudgery. The 
vigorous and sturdy rouse themselves to the work. They find 
in its regular occupation, clear decisions, and stern perplexities, 
a bold and rude compensation for the necessary loss or diminu- 
tion of light fancies and delicate musings,— 


“The sights which youthful poets dream, 
On summer eve by haunted stream.” 


But it was not so with Cowper. A peculiar and slight nature 
unfitted him for so rough and harsh a resolution. The lion 
may eat straw like the ox, and the child put his hand on the 
cockatrice’ den; but will even then the light antelope be equal 
to the heavy plough? will the gentle gazelle, even in those days, 
pull the slow waggon of ordinary occupation ? 

The outward position of Cowper was, indeed, singularly for- 
tunate. Instead of having to meet the long labours of an open 
profession, or the anxious decisions of a personal business, he 
had the choice among several lucrative and quiet public offices, 
in which very ordinary abilities would suffice, and scarcely any 
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degree of incapacity would entail dismissal, or reprimand, or 
degradation. It seemed at first scarcely possible that even the 
least strenuous of men should be found unequal to duties so 
little arduous or exciting. He has himself said— 


“ Lucrative offices are seldom lost 
For want of powers proportioned to the post ; 
Give e’en a dunce the employment it requires, 
A business with an income at its heels, 
Furnishes always oil for its own wheels.” 


The place was called the Clerkship of the Journals of the 
House of Lords, one of the many quiet haunts which then 
slumbered under the imposing shade of parliamentary and 
aristocratic privilege. Yet it was more than he could bear. 


“In the beginning, ‘he writes, ‘‘a strong opposition to my 
friend’s right of nomination began to show itself. A powerful 
party was formed among the Lords to thwart it, in favour of an old 
enemy of the family, though one much indebted to its bounty; and 
it appeared plain that, if we succeeded at last, it would only be by 
fighting our ground by inches. Every advantage, I was told, would 
be sought for, and eagerly seized, to disconcert us. I was bid to 
expect an examination at the bar of the House, touching my suffi- 
ciency for the post I had taken, Being necessarily ignorant of the 
nature of that business, it became expedient that I should visit the 
office daily, in order to qualify myself for the strictest scrutiny. 
All the horror of my fears and perplexities now returned. A 
thunderbolt would have been as welcome to me as this intelli- 
gence. I knew, to demonstration, that upon these terms the clerk- 
ship of the journals was no place for me. To require my attendance 


at the bar of the House, that I might there publicly entitle myself 


to the office, was, in effect, to exclude me from it. In the mean 
time, the interest of my friend, the honour of his choice, my own 
reputation and circumstances, all urged me forward; all pressed 
me to undertake that which I saw to be impracticable. They whose 
spirits are formed like mine, to whom a public exhibition of them- 
selves, on any occasion, is mortal poison, may have some idea of the 
horrors of my situation ; others can have none. 

My continual misery at length brought on a nervous fever: quiet 
forsook me by day, and peace by night; a finger raised against me 
was more than I could stand against. In this posture of mind, I 
attended regularly at the office; where, instead of a soul upon the 
rack, the most active spirits were essentially necessary for my 
purpose. I expected no assistance from anybody there, all the 
inferior clerks being under the influence of my opponent; and 
accordingly I received none. The journal books were indeed 
thrown open to me,—a thing which could not be refused; and 
from which, perhaps, a man in health, and with a head turned to 
business, might have gained all the information he wanted ; but it 
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was not so with me. I read without perception, and was so dis- 
tressed, that, had every clerk in the office been my friend, it could 
have availed me little; for I was not in a condition to receive 
instruction, much less to elicit it out of manuscripts, without direc- 
tion. Many months went over me thus employed ; constant in the 
use of means, despairing as to the issue.” 


As the time of trial drew near his excitement rapidly in- 
creased. A short excursion into the country was attended 
with momentary benefit; but as soon as he returned to town 
he became immediately unfit for occupation, and as unsettled 
as ever. He grew first to wish to become mad, next to believe 
that he should become so, and only to be afraid that the 
expected delirium might not come on soon enough to prevent 
his appearance for examination before the lords,—a fear the 
bare existence of which shows how slight a barrier remained be- 
tween him and the insanity which he fancied that he longed for. 
He then began to contemplate suicide, and not unnaturally 
called to mind a curious circumstance :— 


“T well recollect, too,” he writes, “‘ that when I was about eleven 
years of age, my father desired me to read a vindication of self- 
murder, and give him my sentiments upon the question: I did so, 
and argued against it. My father heard my reasons, and was 


silent, neither approving nor disapproving; from whence I inferred 
that he sided with the author against me; though all the time, I 
believe, the true motive for his conduct was, that he wanted, if he 
could, to think favourably of the state of a departed friend, who 
had some years before destroyed himself, and whose death had 
struck him with the deepest affliction. But this solution of the 
matter never once occurred to me, and the circumstance now 
weighed mightily with me.” 


And he made several attempts to execute his purpose, all which 
are related with curious minuteness in a “ Narrative,” which 
he drew up after his recovery; but of which the elaborate detail 
shows a strange and most painful tendency to revive the slightest 
circumstances of delusions which it would have been most safe 
and most wholesome never to recall. ‘The curiously careful 
style of the narrative, as elegant as that of the most flowing 
and felicitous letter, reminds one of nothing so much as 
the studiously, beautiful, and compact handwriting in which 
Rousseau used to narrate and describe the most incoherent 
and indefinite of his personal delusions. On the whole, how- 
ever—for a long time at least—it does not seem that the life of 
Cowper was in real danger. ‘The same hesitation and indeter- 
minateness of nerve which rendered him liable to these fancies, 
as well as unequal to ordinary action, also hindered him from 
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carrying out these terrible visitations to their rigorous and 
fearful consequences. At last, however, there seems to have 
been possible if not actual danger :— 


“ Not one hesitating thought now remained, but I fell greedily to 
the execution of my purpose. My garter was made of a broad 
piece of scarlet binding, with a sliding buckle, being sewn together 
at the ends; by the help of the buckle I formed a noose, and fixed 
‘it about my neck, straining it so tight that I hardly left a passage 
for my breath, or for the blood to circulate; the tongue of the 
buckle held it fast. At each corner of the bed was placed a wreath 
of carved work, fastened by an iron pin, which passed up through 
the midst of it: the other part of the garter, which made a loop, I 
slipped over one of these, and hung by it some seconds, drawing 
up my feet under me, that they might not touch the floor; but the 
iron bent, and the carved work slipped off, and the garter with it. 
I then fastened it to the frame of the tester, winding it round, and 
tying it in a strong knot. The frame broke short, and let me down 
again. 

“The third effort was more likely to succeed. I set the door 
open, which reached within a foot of the ceiling; by the help of a 
chair I could command the top of it, and the loop being large 
enough to admit a large angle of the door, was easily fixed so as 
not to slip off again. I pushed away the chair with my feet, and 
hung at my whole length. While I hung there, I distinctly heard 
a voice say three times, “’Zis over!” Though I am sure of the 
fact, and was so at the time, yet it did not at all alarm me, or affect 
my resolution. I hung so long that I lost all sense, all conscious- 
ness of existence. 

“When I came to myself again, I thought myself in hell; the 
sound of my own dreadful groans was all that I heard, and a feel- 
ing like that produced by a flash of lightning just beginning to 
seize upon me, passed over my whole body. Ina few seconds I 
found myself fallen on my face to the floor. In about half a minute 
I recovered my feet; and, reeling and staggering, tumbled into bed 
again, 

°« By the blessed providence of God, the garter which had held 

me till the bitterness of temporal death was past, broke just before 
eternal death had taken place upon me. The stagnation of the 
blood under one eye, in a broad crimson spot, and a red circle 
round my neck, showed plainly that I had been on the brink of 
eternity. The latter, indeed, might have been occasioned by the 
pressure of the garter, but the former was certainly the effect of 
strangulation; for it was not attended with the sensation of a 
bruise, as it must have been, had I, in my fall, received one in so 
tender a part. And I rather think the cirele round my neck was 
owing to the same cause; for the part was not excoriated, nor at all 
in pain. 

“Soon after | got into bed, I was surprised to hear a noise in 
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the dining-room, where the laundress was lighting a fire; she had 
found the door unbolted, notwithstanding my design to fasten it, 
and must have passed the bed-chamber door while I was hanging 
on it, and yet never perceived me. She heard me fall, and pre- 
sently came to ask me if I was well; adding, she feared I had been 
in a fit. 

“‘T sent her to a friend, to whom I related the whole affair, and 
dispatched him to my kinsman at the coffee-house. As soon as 
the latter arrived, I pointed to the broken garter, which lay in the 
middle of the room; and apprized him also of the attempt I had 
been making. His words were, “‘ My dear Mr. Cowper, you terrify 
me! ‘To be sure you cannot hold the office at this rate,—where is 
the deputation?” I gave him the key of the drawer where it was 
deposited ; and his business requiring his immediate attendance, 
he took it away with him ; and thus ended all my connexion with 
the Parliament office.” 


It must have been a strange scene; for, so far as appears, the 
outward manners of Cowper had undergone no remarkable 
change. There was always a mild composure about them 
which would have deceived any but the most experienced 
observer; and it is probable that Major Cowper, his “ kins 
man” and intimate friend, had very little or any previous 
suspicion or idea of the conflict which was raging beneath his 


tranquil and accomplished exterior. What a contrast is the 
“broad piece of scarlet binding” and the red circle, showing 
plainly that I had been on the “brink of eternity,” to the 
daily life of the easy gentleman “ who contributed some essays 
to the ‘St. James’s Magazine,’ and more than one to the 
‘St. James’s Chronicle,’” living “soft years” on a smooth 
superticies of existence, away from the dark realities, which 
are, as it were, the skeleton of our life,—which seem to haunt 
us like a death’s head throughout the narrative that has been 
quoted ! 

It was doubtless the notion of Cowper’s friends, that when 
all idea of an examination before the Lords was removed by the 
abandonment of his nomination to the office in question, the ex- 
citement which that idea had called forth would very soon pass 
away. But that notion was an error. A far more complicated 
state of mind ensued. If we may advance a theory on a most 
difficult as well as painful topic, we would say that religion is very 
rarely the proximate or impulsive cause of madness. The real 
and ultimate cause (as we speak) is of course that unknown 
something which we variously call pre-disposition, or malady, 
or defect. But the critical and exciting cause seems generally 
to be some comparatively trivial external occasion which falls 
within the necessary lot and life of the person who becomes 
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mad. The inherent excitability is usually awakened by some 
petty casual stimulant, which seems positively not worth a 
thought—certainly a terribly slight agent for the wreck and 
havoc which it makes. The constitution of the human mind 
seems to be such, that the great general questions, problems, 
and difficulties of our state of being do not commonly seem 
capable of producing that result. They appear to lie too far in 
the distance, to require too great a stretch of imagination, to be 
too apt (for the very weakness of our minds’ sake perhaps,) to 
be thrust out of view by the trivial occurrences of this desultory 
world,—to be too impersonal, in fact, to cause the exclusive 
anxious aching occupation, which is the common prelude and 
occasion of insanity. Afterwards, on the other hand, when the 
wound is once struck, when the petty circumstance has been 
allowed to work its awful consequence, religion very frequently 
becomes the predominating topic of delusion. It would seem 
as if, when the mind was once set apart ‘by the natural conse- 
quences of the disease, and secluded from the usual occupations 
of, and customary contact with other minds, it searched about 
through all the universe for causes of trouble and anguish. A 
certain pain probably exists ; and even in insanity, man is so far 
a rational being that he seeks and craves at least the outside 
and semblance of a reason for a suffering, which is really and 
truly without reason. Something must be found to justify its 
anguish to itself. And naturally the great difficulties inherent 
in the very position of man in this world, and trying so deeply 
the faith and firmness of the wariest and wisest minds, are ever 
ready to present plausible justifications for causeless depres- 

sion. An anxious melancholy is not without very perplexing 
sophisms and very painful illustrations, with which a morbid 
mind can easily obtain not only a fair logical position, but even 

apparent argumentative victories, on many points at least, over 
the more hardy and vigorous part of mankind. The acuteness 

of madness soon perverts these, as it were, to its own wretched 

and terrible justification. No originality of mind is necessary 

for that purpose. Great and terrible systems of divinity and 

philosophy lie round about us, which, if true, might drive a wise 

man mad—which read like professed exculpations of a con- 

templated insanity. 

“To this moment,” writes Cowper, immediately after the pas- 
sage which has been quoted, “I had felt no concern of a spi- 
ritual kind.” But now a conviction fell upon him that he was 
eternally lost. ‘ All my worldly sorrows,” he says, “seemed as if 
they had never been ; the terrors which succeeded them seemed 
so great and so much more afilicting. One moment I thought 
myself expressly excluded by one chapter; next by another.” 
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He thought the curse of the barren fig-tree was pronounced 
with an especial and designed reference to him. All day long 
these thoughts followed him. He lived nearly alone, and his 
friends were either unaware of the extreme degree to which his 
mind was excited, or unalive to the possible alleviation with 
which new scenes and cheerful society might even then have 
been attended. He thought the people in the street stared at 
and despised him—that ballads were made in ridicule of him— 
that the voice of his conscience was externally audible. He 
then bethought him of a Mr. Madan, an evangelical minister, 
at that time held in much estimation, but who afterwards fell 
into disrepute by the publication of a work on marriage and 
its obligations (or rather its non-obligations), which Cowper 
has commented on in a controversial poem. That gentleman 
called on Cowper at his request, and began to explain to him 


the gospel. 


“He spoke,” says Cowper, “ of original sin, and the corruption 
of every man born into the world, whereby every one is a child of 
wrath. I perceived something like hope dawning in my heart. 
This doctrine set me more on a level with the rest of mankind, 
and made my condition appear less desperate. 

“Next he insisted on the all-atoning efficacy of the blood of 
Jesus, and his righteousness, for our justification. While I heard 
this part of his discourse, and the scriptures on which he founded 
it, my heart began to burn within me; my soul was pierced with a 
sense of my bitter ingratitude to so merciful a Saviour; and those 
tears, which I thought impossible, burst forth freely. I saw clearly 
that my case required such a remedy, and had not the least doubt 
within me but that this was the gospel of salvation. 

“Lastly, he urged the necessity of a lively faith in Jesus Christ ; 
not an assent only of the understanding, but a faith of application, 
an actually laying hold of it, and embracing it as a salvation wrought 
out for me personally. Here I failed, and deplored my want of 
such a faith. He told me it was the gift of God, which he trusted 
He would bestow upon me. I could only reply, ‘I wish He would :’ 
a very irreverent petition ; but a very sincere one, and such as the 
blessed God, in His due time, was pleased to answer.” 


It does not appear that previous to this conversation he had 
ever distinctly realized the tenets which were afterwards to have 
so much influence over him. For the moment they produced 
a good effect, but in a few hours their novelty was over—the 
dark hour returned, and he awoke from slumber with a “stronger 
alienation from God than ever.” The remarkable tenacity with 
which the mind in moments of excitement appropriates and 
retains very abstract tenets that bear even in slight degree on 
the topic of its excitement, is as remarkable as the facility and 
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accuracy with which it apprehends them in the midst of so great 
atumult. Many changes and many years rolled over Cowper— 
years of black and dark depression, years of tranquil society, 
of genial labour, of literary fame, but never in the lightest or 
darkest hour was he wholly unconscious of the abstract creed 
of Martin Madan. At the time, indeed, the body had its rights, 
and maintained them. 


“While I traversed the apartment, expecting every moment that 
the earth would open her mouth and swallow me, my conscience 
scaring me, and the city of refuge out of reach and out of sight, a 
strange and horrible darkness fell upon me. If it were possible 
that a heavy blow could light on the brain without touching the 
skull, such was the sensation I felt. I clapped my hand to my 
forehead, and cried aloud, through the pain it gave me. At every 
stroke my thoughts and expressions became more wild and inco- 
herent; all that remained clear was the sense of sin, and the 
expectation of punishment. These kept undisturbed possession 
all through my illness, without interruption or abatement.” 


It is idle to follow details further. The deep waters had 
passed over him, and it was long before the face of his mind 
was dry or green again. 

He was placed in a lunatic asylum, where he continued 
many months, and which he left apparently cured. After some 
changes of no moment, but which by his own account evinced 
many traces of dangerous excitement, he took up his abode at 
Huntingdon, with the family of Unwin; and it is remarkable 
how soon the taste for easy and simple, yet not wholly unin- 
tellectual society, which had formerly characterized him, revived 
again. ‘The delineation cannot be given in any terms but his 
own :— 


‘We breakfast commonly between eight and nine; till eleven, we 
read either the Scripture, or the sermons of some faithful preacher 
of those holy mysteries; at eleven we attend divine service, which 
is performed here twice every day; and from twelve to three we 
separate, and amuse ourselves as we please. During that interval, 
I either read, in my own apartment, or walk, or ride, or work in 
the garden. We seldom sit an hour after dinner, but, if the weather 
permits, adjourn to the garden, where, with Mrs. Unwin and her 
son, I have generally the pleasure of religious conversation till tea- 
time. If it rains, or is too windy for walking, we either converse 
within doors, or sing some hymns of Martin’s collection, and by 
the help of Mrs. Unwin’s harpsichord, make up a tolerable concert, 
in which our hearts, I hope, are the best and most musical per- 
formers. After tea we sally forth to walk in good earnest. Mrs. 
Unwin is a good walker, and we have generally travelled about four 
miles before we see home again. When the days are short, we 
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make this excursion in the former part of the day, between church- 
time and dinner. At night we read, and converse, as before, till 
supper, and commonly finish the evening either with hymns, or a 
sermon, and last of all the family are called to prayers. [I need not 
tell you, that such a life as this is consistent with the utmost cheer- 
fulness; accordingly we are all happy, and dwell together in unity 
as brethren. Mrs. Unwin has almost a maternal affection for me, 
and I have something very like a filial one for her, and her son and 
I are brothers. Blessed be the God of our salvation for such 
companions, and for such a life, above all for a heart to like it.” 


Mr. Unwin, the husband of Mrs. Unwin, was suddenly killed 
soon after, and Cowper removed with Mrs. Unwin to Olney, 
where a new epoch of his life begins. 

The curate of Olney at this time was John Newton, a man 
of great energy of mind, and well known in his generation not 
only for several vigorous works, but still more for a very 
remarkable life. He had been captain of a Liverpool slave 
ship—an occupation in which he had quite energy enough to 
have succeeded, but had left it from serious motives, and 
become one of the strongest and most active of the Low 
Church clergymen of that day. He was in truth one of those 
men who seem intended to make excellence disagreeable. He 
was a converting engine. The whole of his own enormous 
vigour of body—the whole steady intensity of a pushing, 
impelling, compelling, unoriginal mind—all the mental or 
corporeal exertion he could exact from the weak or elicit from 
the strong, were devoted to one sole purpose—the effectual 
impact of the Calvinistic tenets on the parishioners of Olney. 
Nor do we wish to hint or suggest that his exertions were 
futile or useless. There is no denying that there is a certain 
stiff, tough, agricultural, clayish English nature on which the 
aggressive divine produces a visible and good effect. The 
hardest and heaviest hammering seems required to stir and 
warm that close and coarse matter. ‘To impress any sense of 
the supernatural on so secular a substance is a great good, 
though that sense be expressed in false or perplexing or irri- 
tating theories. It is unpleasant, no doubt, to hear the ham- 
mering; the bystanders are in an evil case; you might as well 
live near an iron ship yard. Still the blows do not hurt the iron. 
Something of the sort is necessary to beat the coarse ore into 
a shining and useful shape. But the case is different when 
the hundred-handed divine desires to hit others. The very 
system which, on account of its hard blows, is adapted to the 
tough and ungentle, is by that very reason unfit for the tremu- 
lous and tender. ‘The nature of many men and many women 
is such that it will not bear the daily and incessant repetition 
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of some certain and indisputable truths. The universe has of 
course its dark aspect. Many tremendous facts and difficulties 
can be found which often haunt the timid and sometimes inca- 
pacitate the feeble. To be continually insisting on these, and 
these only, will simply render both more and more unfit for 
the duties to which they were born. And if this is the case 
with certain fact, and clear truth, how much more with uncer- 
tain error and mystic exaggeration! Mr. Newton was alive to 
this consequence of his system: “I believe my name is up 
about the country for preaching people mad; for whether it is 
owing to the sedentary life women lead here, &c., &c., I 
suppose we have near a dozen in different degrees disordered in 
their heads, and most of them, I believe, truly gracious people.” 
He perhaps found his peculiar views more generally appre- 
ciated among this class of young ladies than among more 
healthy and rational people, and clearly did not wholly con- 
demn the delivering them even at this cost from the tyranny 
of the “carnal reason.” 

No more dangerous adviser, if this-world had been searched 
over, could have been found for Cowper. What the latter 
required was prompt encouragement to cheerful occupation, 
quiet amusement, gentle and unexhaustive society. Mr. 
Newton thought otherwise. His favourite motto was Perimus 
im licitis. All that easy and simple round of daily pleasures 
and genial employments which are the sources of instinc- 
tive happiness to the happiest natures, and most effectually 
cheer and vary the common life of common men, were stu- 
diously watched and scrutinized with the energy of a Puritan 
and the watchfulness of an inquisitor. Mr. Newton had all 
the tastes and habits which go to form what in the Catholic 
system is called a spiritual director. Of late years it is well 
known that the institution, or rather practice of confession, has 
expanded and developed into a greater and more potent and 
more imperious organization. You are expected by the priests 
of the Roman church not only to confess to them what you 
have done, but to take their advice as to what you shall do. The 
future is under their direction just as the past was beneath their 
scrutiny. This was exactly the view which Mr. Newton 
took of his relation to Cowper. A natural aptitude for dic- 
tation—a steady, strong, compelling decision,—great self-com- 
mand, and a sharp perception of all impressible points in 
the characters of others,—made the task of guiding “weaker 
brethren” a natural and pleasant pursuit. To suppose a 
shrinking, a wounded, and tremulous mind like that of Cow- 
per’s would rise against such bold dogmatism, such hard volition, 
such animal nerve, is to fancy that the beaten slave -will dare 
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the lash which his very eyes instinctively fear and shun. Mr. 
Newton’s great idea was that Cowper ought to be of some use. 
There was a great deal of excellent hammering hammered in 
the parish, and it was sinful that a man with nothing to do 
should sit tranquil. Several persons in the street had done 
what they ought not; football was not unknown; cards were 
played ; flirtation was not conducted “improvingly.” It was 
clearly Cowper’s duty to put a stop to such things. Accord- 
ingly he made him a parochial implement; he set him to visit 
painful cases, to attend at prayer meetings, to compose melan- 
choly hymns; even to conduct or share in conducting public 
services himself. It never seems to have occurred to him that 
so fragile a mind would be unequal to the burden—that a bruised 
reed does often break; or rather if it did occur to him, he 
regarded it as a subterranean suggestion, and expected a super- 
natural interference to counteract the events at which it hinted. 
Yet there are certain rules and principles in this world which 
seem earthly, but which the most excellent may not on that 
account venture to disregard. The consequence of placing 
Cowper in exciting situations was a return of his excitement. 
It is painful to observe, that though the attack resembled in 
all its main features his former one, it was several months 
before Mr. Newton could be brought to allow any proper 
physical remedies to be applied, and then it was too late. We 
need not again recount details. Many months of dark de- 
spondency were to be passed before he returned to a simple 
and rational mind. 

The truth is, that independently of the personal activity and 
dauntless energy which made Mr. Newton so litile likely to 
sympathize with such a mind as Cowper’s, the former lay under 
a still more dangerous disqualification for Cowper’s predomi- 
nant adviser, viz., an erroneous view of his case. His opinion 
exactly coincided with that which Cowper first heard from Mr. 
Madan during his first illness in London. This view is in sub- 
stance that the depression which Cowper originally suffered 
from was exactly what almost all mankind, if they had been 
rightly aware of their true condition, would have suffered also. 
They were “children of wrath” just as he was; and the only 
difference between them was, that he appreciated his state and 
they did not,—shovwing in fact that Cowper was not, as common 
persons imagined, on the extreme verge of insanity, but, on 
the contrary, a particularly rational and right-seeing man. So 
far, as Cowper says, with one of the painful smiles which make 
his “ Narrative” so melancholy, “ my condition was less despe- 
rate.” That is, his counsellors had persuaded him that his 
malady was rational, and his sufferings befitting his true posi- 
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tion,—no difficult task, for they had the poignancy of pain and 
the pertinacity of madness on their side: the efficacy of their 
arguments was less when they endeavoured to make known 
the sources of consolation. Wehave seen the immediate effect 
of the first exposition of the evangelical theory of faith. When 
applied to the case of the morbidly-despairing sinner, that 
theory has one argumentative imperfection which the logical 
sharpness of madness will soon discover and point out. The 
simple reply is, “I do not feel the faith which you describe. I 
wish I could feel it, but it is no use trying to conceal the fact. 
I am conscious of nothing like it.” And this was substantially 
Cowper’s reply on his first interview with Mr. Madan. It was 
a simple denial of a fact solely accessible to his personal 
consciousness ; and, as such, unanswerable. And in this intel- 
lectual position (if such it can be called) his mind long rested. 
At the commencement of his residence at Olney, however, 
there was a decided change. Whether it were that he mistook 
the glow of physical recovery for the peace of spiritual renova- 
tion, or that some subtler and deeper agency were, as was 
supposed, at work, the outward sign is certain; and there is no 
question but that during the first months of his residence at 
Olney and his daily intercourse with Mr. Newton, he did feel, 
or supposed himself to feel, the faith which he was instructed 
to deem so desirable, and he easily lent himself with natural 
pleasure to the diffusion of it among those around him. But 
the theory in question requires a metaphysical postulate, 
which to many minds is simply impossible. A prolonged 
meditation on unseen realities is sufficiently difficult, and 
seems scarcely the occupation for which common human nature 
was intended; but more than this is alleged to be essential. 
The meditation must be successful in exciting certain feelings 
of a kind peculiarly delicate, subtle, and (so to speak) unstable. 
The wind bloweth where it listeth; but it is scarcely more 
partial, more quick, more unaccountable, than the glow of an 
emotion excited by a supernatural and unseen object. This 
depends on the vigour of imagination which has to conceive that 
object—on the vivacity of feeling which has to be quickened 
by it—on the physical energy which has to maintain and 
support it. The very watchfulness, the scrupulous anxiety to 
find and retain it, are exactly the most unfavourable to it. Ina 
delicate disposition like that of Cowper, such feelings revolt 
from the inquisition of others, and shrink from the stare of the 
mind itself. But this is not the worst. The mind of Cowper 
was, so to speak, naturally terrestrial. If a man wishes for a 
nice appreciation of the details of time and sense, let him con- 
sult Cowper’s miscellaneous letters. Each simple event of 
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every day—each petty object of external observation or inward 
suggestion, is there chronicled with a fine and female fondness, 
a wise and happy faculty, let us say, of deriving a gentle happi- 
ness from the tranquil and passing hour. The fortunes of the 
hares—Bess who died young, and Tiney who lived to be nine 
years old—the miller who engaged their affections at once, his 
powdered coat having charms that were irresistible—the knit- 
ting-needles of Mrs. Unwin—the qualities of his friend Hill, 
who managed his money transactions— 


“ An honest man, close buttoned to the chin, 
Broadcloth without, and a warm heart within”— 


live in his pages, and were the natural, insensible, unbiassed 
occupants of his fancy. It is easy for a firm and hard mind 
to despise the minutiz of life, and to pore and brood over an 
abstract proposition. It may be possible for the highest, the 
strongest, the most arduous imagination to live aloof from 
common things—alone with the unseen world, as some lived 
their whole lives in memory with a world which has passed 
away. But it seems hardly possible that an imagination such 
as Cowper’s, which was rather a detective fancy, perceiving the 
charm and essence of things which are seen, than an eager, act- 
uating, conceptive powér embodying, enlivening, empowering 
those which are not seen, should leave its own home—the 
domus et tellus—the sweet fields and rare orchards which it 
loved,—and go out alone apart from all flesh into the trackless 
and fearful and unknown Infinite. Of course, his timid fancy 
shrank from it at once, and returned to its own fireside. After 
a little, the idea that he had a true faith faded away. Mr. 
Newton, with misdirected zeal, sought to revive it by inciting 
him to devotional composition; but the only result was the 
volume of “Olney Hymns’—a very painful record, of which 
the burden is 


“ My former hopes are fled, 
My terror now begins; 

I feel, alas! that I am dead 
In trespasses and sins. 


Ah, whither shall I fly ? 
I hear the thunder roar ; 

The law proclaims destruction nigh, 
And vengeance at the door.” 


“The Preacher” himself did not conceive such a store of 
melancholy forebodings. 
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The truth is, that there are two remarkable species of minds 
on which the doctrine of Calvinism is a deadly and fatal poison. 
One is the natural, vigorous, bold, defiant, hero-like character, 
abounding in generosity, in valour, in vigour, and abounding 
also in self-will, and pride, and scorn. This is the tempera- 
ment which supplies the world with ardent hopes and keen 
fancies, with springing energies, and bold plans, and noble 
exploits; but yet, under another aspect and in other times, is 
equally prompt in desperate deeds, awful machinations, deep 
and daring crimes. It one day is ready by its innate heroism 
to deliver the world from any tyranny; the next it “hungers 
to become a tyrant” in its turn. Yet the words of the poet 
are ever true and are ever good, as a defence against the cold 
narrators who mingle its misdeeds and exploits, and profess to 
believe that each is a set off and compensation for the other. 


“ Still he retained, 
‘Mid much abasement, what he had received 
From Nature, an intense and glowing mind.” 


It is idle to tell such a mind that by an arbitrary irrespective 
election it is chosen to happiness or doomed to perdition. The 
evil and the good in it equally revolt at such terms. It 
thinks, “ Well, if the universe be a tyranny, if one man is 
doomed to misery for no fault, and the next is chosen to plea- 
sure for no merit—if the favouritism of time be copied into 
eternity—if the highest heaven be indeed like the meanest 
earth,—then, as the heathen say, it is better to suffer injustice 
than to inflict it, better to be the victims of the eternal despot- 
ism than its ministers, better to curse in hell than serve in 
heaven.” And the whole burning soul breaks away into what 
is well called Satanism—into wildness, and bitterness, and 
contempt. 

Cowper had as little in common with this proud Titanic 
aspiring genius as any man has or can have, but his mind was 
equally injured by the same system. On a timid, lounging, 
gentle, acquiescent mind, the effect is precisely the contrary— 
singularly contrasted but equally calamitous. “Iam doomed, 
you tell me, already. One way or other the matter is already 
settled. It can be no better, and it is as bad as it can be. 
Let me alone; do not trouble at least these few years. Let 
me at least sit sadly and bewail myself. Action is useless. I 
will brood upon my melancholy and be at rest ;” the soul sinks 
into “ passionless calm and silence unreproved,” flinging away 
“the passionate tumult of a clinging hope,” which is the 
allotted boon and happiness of mortality. It was, as we be- 
lieve, straight towards this terrible state that Mr. Newton 
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directed Cowper. He kept him occupied with subjects which 
were too great for him; he kept him away from his natural 
life; he presented to him views and opinions but too well 
justifying his deep and dark insanity; he convinced him that 
he ought to experience emotions which were foreign to his 
nature; he had nothing to add by way of comfort when told 
that those emotions did not and could not exist. Cowper 
seems to have felt this. His second illness commenced with 
a strong dislike to his spiritual adviser, and it may be doubted 
if there ever was again the same cordiality between them. Mr. 
Newton, too, as was natural, was vexed at Cowper’s calamity. 
His reputation in the “religious world” was deeply pledged 
to conducting this most “interesting case” to a favourable 
termination. A failure was not to be contemplated, and yet 
it was obviously coming andcoming. It was to no purpose that 
Cowper acquired fame and secular glory in the literary world. 
This was rather adding gall to bitterness. The unbelievers 
in evangelical religion would be able to point to one at least, 
and that the best known among its proselytes, to whom it 
had not brought peace— whom it had rather confirmed in 
wretchedness. His literary fame, too, took Cowper away into 
a larger circle, out of the rigid decrees and narrow ordinances 
of his father-confessor, and of course the latter remonstrated. 
Altogether there was not a cessation, but a decline and dimi- 
nution of intercourse. But better, as Lord Brougham used to 
say in divorce cases, had they never met or never parted. If 
a man is to have a father-confessor, let him at least choose a 
sensible one. The dominion of Mr. Newton had been exercised, 
not indeed with mildness, or wisdom, or discrimination, but, 
nevertheless, with strong judgment and coarse acumen—with 
a bad choice of ends, but at least a vigorous selection of means. 
Afterwards it was otherwise. In the village of Olney there 
was a schoolmaster, whose name often occurs in Cowper's 
letters,—a foolish, vain, worthy sort of man: what the people 
of the west call a “scholard,” that is, a man of more know- 
ledge and less sense than those about him. He sometimes 
came to Cowper to beg old clothes, sometimes to instruct him 
with literary criticisms, and is known in the “ Correspondence” 
as “Mr. Teedon, who reads the Monthly Review,” “ Mr. Teedon 
whose smile is fame.” Yet to this man, whose harmless follies 
his humour had played with a thousand times, Cowper, in his 
later years, and when the dominion of Mr. Newton had so far 
ceased as to leave him, after many years, the use of bis own 
judgment, resorted for counsel and guidance. And the man 
had visions, and dreams, and revelations!! But enough of such 
matters. 
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The peculiarity of Cowper's life is its division into marked 
periods. From his birth to his first illness he may be said to 
have lived in one world, and for some twenty years afterwards, 
from his thirty-second to about his fiftieth year, in a wholly 
distinct one, and much of that time was spent in hopeless 
despondency. His principal companions during that time 
were Mr. Newton, about whom we have been writing, and Mrs. 
Unwin, who may be said to have broken the charmed circle of 
seclusion in which they lived by inciting Cowper to continuous 
literary composition. Of Mrs. Unwin herself ample memorials 
remain. She was, in truth, a most excellent person—in truth 
and years much older than the poet—as it were by profession 
elderly, able in every species of preserve, profound in salts, 
and pans, and jellies; culinary by taste; by tact and instinct 
motherly and housewifish. She was not, however, without 
some less larderiferous qualities. Lady Hesketh and Lady 
Austen, neither of them very favourably-prejudiced critics, 
decided so. The former has written, “ She is very far from 
grave; on the contrary, she is cheerful and gay, and laughs 
de bon ceur upon the smallest provocation. Amidst all the 
little puritanical words which fall from her de tems en tems, she 
seems to have by nature a great fund of gaiety....... I 
must say, too, that she seems to be very well read in the 
English poets, as appears by several little quotations which 
she makes from time to time, and has a true taste for what is 
excellent in that way.” This she showed by persuading Cowper 
to the composition of his first volume. 

As a poet, Cowper belongs, though with some differences, to 
the school of Pope. Great question, as is well known, has been 
raised whether that very accomplished writer was a poet at all; 
and a secondary and equally debated question runs side by 
side, whether, if a poet, he were a great one. With the peculiar 
genius and personal rank of Pope we have in this article nothing 
to do. But this much may be safely said, that according to the 
definition which has been adventured of the poetical art, by the 
greatest and most accomplished of the other school, his works 
are delicately-finished specimens of artistic excellence in one 
branch of it. “ Poetry,” says Shelley, who was surely a good 
judge, “‘is the expression of the imagination,” by which he 
meant of course not only the expression of the interior sen- 
sations accompanying the faculty’s employment, but likewise, 
and more emphatically, the exercise of it in the delineation of 
objects which attract it. Now society, viewed as a whole, is 
clearly one of those objects. There is a vast assemblage of 
human beings, of all nations, tongues, and languages, each with 
ideas and a personality and a cleaving mark of its own, yet each 
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having somewhat that resembles something of all, much that re- 
sembles a part of many—a motley regiment, of various forms, of 
a million impulses, passions, thoughts, fancies, motives, actions ; 
a “many-headed monstered thing;” a Bashi Bazouk array ; 
a clown to be laughed at; a hydra to be spoken evil of; yet, 
in fine, our all—the very people of the whole earth. There is 
nothing in nature more attractive to the fancy than this great 
spectacle and congregation. Since Herodotus went to and fro 
to the best of his ability over all the earth, the spectacle of 
civilization has ever drawn to itself the quick eyes and quick 
tongues of seeing and roving men. Not only, says Goethe, is 
man ever interesting to man, but “properly there is nothing 
else interesting.” There is a distinct subject for poetry—at 
least according to Shelley’s definition—in selecting and work- 
ing out, in idealizing, in combining, in purifying, in inten- 
sifying the great features and peculiarities which make society 
as a whole, interesting, remarkable, fancy-taking. No doubt it 
is not the object of poetry to versify the works of the eminent 
narrators, “to prose,” according to a disrespectful description, 
“o’er books of travelled seamen,” to chill you with didactic ice- 
bergs, to heat you with torrid sonnets. The difficulty of reading 
such local narratives is now great—so great that a gentleman 
in the reviewing department once wished “one man would go 
everywhere and say everything,” in order that the limit of his 
labour at least might be settled and defined. And it would 
certainly be much worse if palm trees were of course to be in 
rhyme, and the dinner of the migrator only recountable in blank 
verse. We do not wish this. We only maintain that there are 
certain principles, causes, passions, affections, acting on and 
influencing communities at large, permeating their life, ruling 
their principles, directing their history, working as a subtle 
and wandering principle over all their existence. These have 
a somewhat abstract character, as compared with the soft ideals 
and passionate incarnations of purely individual character, and 
seem dull beside the stirring lays of eventful times, in which 
the earlier and bolder poets delight. The tendency of civi- 
lization is to pare away the oddness and license of personal 
character, and to leave a monotonous agreeableness as the sole 
trait and comfort of mankind. And this very effect obviously 
tends to increase the efficacy of general principles, to bring 
to view the daily efficacy of constant causes, to suggest the 
hidden agency of subtle abstractions. Accordingly as civilization 
augments and philosophy grows, we commonly find a school 
of “common-sense poets,” as they may be called, arise and 
develop, who proceed to describe what they see around them, 
to describe its natura naturans, to delineate its natura naturata, 
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to evolve its productive agencies, to pursue their subtle ramifi- 
cations. Complete, as the most characteristic specimen of 
this class of poets, stands Pope. He was the sort of person 
we cannot even conceive existing in a barbarous age. His 
subject was not life at large, but fashionable life. He described 
the society in which he was thrown—the people among whom 
he lived. His mind was a hoard of small maxims, a quintess- 
ence of petty observations. When he described character, he 
described it not dramatically, nor as it is in itself; but observ- 
antly and from without, calling up in the mind not so much a 
vivid conception of the man, of the real, corporal, outward, 
substantial being, as an idea of the idea which a metaphysical 
bystander in an elaborate moment might refine and excruciate 
concerning him. Society in Pope is scarcely a society of people, 
but of pretty little atoms, coloured and painted with hoops or 
in coats—a miniature of metaphysics, a puppet-show of sylphs. 
Yet exactly on this account it the more elucidates the doctrine 
that the tendency of civilized poetry is towards an analytic 
sketch of the existing civilization. Nor is the effect diminished 
by the pervading character of keen judgment and minute intru- 
sive sagacity; for no great painter of English life can be without 
a rough sizing of strong sense; or he would fail from want of 
sympathy with his subject. In short, Pope does but the more 
represent the class and type of “ common-sense” poets who 
substitute an animated “catalogue raisonné” of working thoughts 
and operative principles—a sketch of the then present society, 
as a whole and as an object, for the xAea avopwy the tale of 
which is one subject of early verse, and the stage effect of 
living, loving, passionate, impetuous men and women, which 
are special topics of another. 

What Pope is to our fashionable and town life, Cowper is to 
our domestic and rural life. This is perhaps the reason why 
he is so national. It has been said no foreigner can live in 
the country. We doubt whether any people, who felt their 
whole heart, and entire exclusive breath of their existence to 
be concentrated in a great capital, could or would appreciate 
such intensely provincial pictures as are the entire scope of 
Cowper's delineation. A good many imaginative persons are 
really plagued with him. Everything is so comfortable; the 
tea-urn hisses so plainly, the toast is so warm, the breakfast so 
neat, the food so edible, that one turns away, in excitable 
moments, a little angrily from anything so quiet, tame, and 
sober. Have we not always hated this life? What can be 
worse than regular meals, clock-moving servants, a time for 
everything, and everything then done, a place for everything, 
without the Irish alleviation, ‘Sure, and I’m rejiced to say, 
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that’s jist and exactly where it isn’t,” a common gardener, a 
slow parson, a heavy assortment of near relations, a placid 
house flowing with milk and sugar—all that the fates can stuff 
together of substantial comfort, and fed and fatted monotony ? 
Aspiring and excitable youth stoutly maintains it can endure 
anything much better than the “gross fog Beotian”—the 
torpid, in-door, tea-tabular felicity. Still a great deal of tea is 
really consumed in the English nation. <A settled and prac- 
tical people are distinctly in favour of heavy relaxations, placid 
prolixities, slow comforts. A state between the mind and the 
body, something intermediate, half-way from the newspaper to 
a nap—this is what we may call the middle-life theory of the 
influential English gentleman—the true aspiration of the ruler 
of the world. 


“Tis then the understanding takes repose 
In indolent vacuity of thought, 
And sleeps and is refreshed. Meanwhile the face 
Conceals the mood lethargic with a mask 
Of deep deliberation.” 


It is these in-door scenes, this common world, this gentle 
round of “calm delights,” the trivial course of slowly-moving 
pleasures, the petty detail of quiet relaxation, that Cowper 
excels in. The post-boy, the winter's evening, the newspaper, 
the knitting-needles, the stockings, the waggon—these are his 
subjects. His sure popularity arises from his having held 
up to the English people exact delineations of what they really 
prefer. Perhaps one person in four hundred understands 
Wordsworth, about one in eight thousand may appreciate 
Shelley, but there is no expressing the small fraction who do 
not love dulness, who do not enter into 


‘* Homeborn happiness, 
Fireside enjoyments, intimate delights, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturbed retirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted evening know.” 


His objection to the more exciting and fashionable pleasures 
was perhaps, in an extreme analysis, that they put him out. 
They were too great a task for his energies—asked too much 
for his spirits. His comments on them rather remind us of 
Mr. Rushworth—Miss Austen’s heavy hero’s remark on the 
theatre, “I think we went on much better by ourselves before 
this was thought of, doing, doing, doing nothing.” 

The subject of these pictures, in point of interest, may be 
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what we choose to think it, but there is no denying great merit 
to the execution. The sketches have the highest merit— 
suitableness of style. It would be absurd to describe a post- 
boy as sonneteers their mistress—to cover his plain face with 
fine similes—to put forward “the brow of Egypt,’—to 
stick metaphors upon him as the Americans upon General 
Washington. The only merits such topics have room for is an 
easy and dextrous plainness—a sober suit of well-fitting ex- 
pressions—a free, working, flowing, picturesque garb of words 
adapted to the solid conduct of a sound and serious world, and 
this merit Cowper’s style has. On the other hand, it entirely 
wants the higher and rarer excellencies of poetical expression. 
There is none of the choice art which has studiously selected 
the words of one class of great poets, or the rare, untaught, 
unteachable felicity which has vivified those of others. No 
one, in reading Cowper, stops as if to draw his breath more 
deeply over expressions which do not so much express or 
clothe poetical expressions as seem to intertwine, coalesce, and 
be blended with the very essence of poetry itself. 

Of course a poet could not deal in any measure with such 
subjects as Cowper dealt with, and not become inevitably, to a 
certain extent, satirical. The ludicrous is in some sort the ima- 
gination of common life. The “ dreary intercourse” of which 
Wordsworth makes mention, would be dreary, unless some 
people possessed more than he did the faculty of making fun. 
A universe in which Dignity No. I. conversed decorously with 
Dignity No. II. on topics befitting their state, would be perhaps 
a levee of great intellects and a tea-table of enormous thoughts ; 
but it would want the best charm of this earth—the medley of 
great things and little, of things mundane and things celestial, 
things low and things awful, of things eternal and things of half 
a minute. It is in this contrast that humour and satire have 
their place—pointing out the intense unspeakable incongruity 
of the groups and juxtapositions of our world. To all of these 
which fell under his own eye, Cowper was alive. A gentle 
sense of propriety and consistency in daily things was evidently 
characteristic of him ; and if he fail of the highest success in this 
species of art, itis not from an imperfect treatment of the scenes 
and conceptions which he touched, but from the fact that the 
follies with which he deals are not the greatest follies—that 
there are deeper absurdities in human life than John Gilpin 
touches.upon—that the superficial occurrences of ludicrous life 
do not exhaust or even deeply test the mirthful resources of 
our minds and fortunes. 

As a scold, we think Cowper failed. He had a great idea 
of the use of railing, and there are many pages of laudable in- 
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vective against various vices which we feel no call whatever to 
defend. But a great vituperator had need to be a great hater ; 
and of any real rage, any such gall and bitterness as great and 
irritable satirists have in other ages let loose upon men, of any 
thorough brooding, burning, abiding detestation he was as in- 
capable as a tame hare. His vituperation reads like the mild 
man’s whose wife eat up his dinner, “ Really, Sir, I feel quite 
angry!” Nor has his language any of the sharp intrusive 
acumen which divides in sunder both soul and spirit that is 
necessary for fierce and unforgettable reviling. 

Some people may be surprised, notwithstanding our lengthy 
explanation, at hearing Cowper treated as of the school of Pope. 
It has been customary, at least with some critics, to speak of 
him as one of those who recoiled from the artificiality of that 
great writer, and at least commenced a return to a simple deli- 
neation of outward nature. And of course there is consider- 
able truth in this idea. The poetry (if such it is) of Pope 
would be just as true if all the trees were yellow and all the 
grass fish-colour. He did not care for “snowy scalps,” or 
“rolling streams,” or “icy halls,” or “ precipice’s gloom.” Nor 
for that matter did Cowper either. He, as Hazlitt most justly 
said, was as much afraid of a shower of rain as any man that 
ever lived. At the same time, the fashionable life described 
by Pope has no reference whatever to the beauties of the 
material universe, never regards them, could go on just as 
well in the soft, sloppy, gelatinous existence which Dr. Whewell 
(who knows) says is alone possible in Jupiter and Saturn. In- 
deed, a good deal of Pope would perhaps suit a warm and refined 
polyp. But the rural life of Cowper’s poetry has a constant 
and necessary reference to the country, is identified with its 
features, cannot be separated from it even in fancy. Green 
fields and a slow river seem all the material of beauty Cowper 
had given him. But what is more to the purpose, his attention 
was well concentrated upon them. As he himself said, he did 
not go more than thirteen miles from home for twenty years, 
and very seldom as far. He was, therefore, well able to find 
out all that was charming in Olney and its neighbourhood, and 
as it presented nothing which is not to be found in any of the 
fresh country parts of England, what he has left us is really a 
delicate description and appreciative delineation of the simple 
essential English country. 

However, it is to be remarked that the description of nature 
in Cowper differs altogether from the peculiar delineation of 
the same subject, which has been so influential in more recent 
times, and which bears, after its greatest master, the name 
Wordsworthian. To Cowper nature is simply a background, a 
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beautiful background no doubt, but still essentially a locus in 
quo—a space in which the work and mirth of life pass and are 
performed. A more professed delineation does not occur than 
the following :— 


“ Oh Winter! ruler of the inverted year, 
Thy scattered hair with sleet-like ashes filled, 
Thy breath congealed upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fringed with a beard made white with other snows 
Than those of age, thy forehead wrapped in clouds, 
A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
A sliding car, indebted to no wheels, 

But urged by storms along its slippery way ; 

T love thee, all unlovely as thou seemest, 
And dreaded as thou art. Thou holdest the sun 
A prisoner in the yet undawning east, 
Shortening his journey between morn and noon, 
And hurrying him, impatient of his stay, 
Down to the rosy west; but kindly still 
Compensating his loss with added hours 

Of social converse and instructive ease, 
And gathering, at short notice, in one group 

The family dispersed, and fixing thought, 

Not less dispersed by daylight and its cares. 
I crown thee King of intimate delights, 

Fireside enjoyments, homeborn happiness, 

And all the comforts that the lowly roof 

Of undisturbed retirement, and the hours 

Of long uninterrupted evening know. 

No rattling wheels stop short before these gates.” 


After a very few lines he returns within doors to the occu- 
pation of man and woman—to human tasks and human pas- 
times. ‘To Wordsworth, on the contrary, nature is a religion. 
So far from being unwilling to treat her as a special object of 
study, it would seem that he hardly thought any other equal or 
comparable. He was so far from holding the doctrine that 
the earth was made for men to live in, that it would rather seem 
as if he thought men were created to see the earth. The whole 
aspect of nature was to bim a special revelation of an immanent 
and abiding power—a breath of the pervading art—a smile 
~ the Eternal Mind—according to the lines which every one 

nows,— 


“A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused ; 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man, 
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A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


Of this haunting, supernatural, mystical view of nature 
Cowper never heard. Like the strong old lady who said, “ She 
was born before nerves were invented,” he may be said to 
have lived before the awakening of the detective sensibility 
which reveals this deep and obscure doctrine. 

In another point of view, also, Cowper is curiously contrasted 
with Wordsworth, as a delineator of nature. ‘The delineation 
of Cowper is a simple delineation. He makes a sketch of the 
object before him, and there he leaves it. Wordsworth, on the 
contrary, is not satisfied unless he describe not only the bare 
inanimate outward object which others see, but likewise the 
reflected high-wrought feelings which that object excites in a 
brooding self-conscious mind. His subject was not so much 
nature, as nature reflected by Wordsworth. Years of deep 
musing and long introspection had made him familiar with 
every shade and shadow in the many-coloured impression 
which the universe makes on meditative genius and observant 
sensibility. Now these feelings Cowper did not describe, 
because, to all appearance, he did not perceive them. He 
had a great pleasure in watching the common changes and 
common aspects of outward things, but he was not invincibly 
prone to brood and pore over their reflex effects upon his own 
mind. 

“A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


According to the account which Cowper at first gave of his 
literary occupations, his entire design was to communicate the 
religious views to which he was then a convert. He fancied 
that the vehicle of verse might bring many to listen to truths 
which they would be disinclined to have stated to them in sim- 
ple prose. And however tedious the recurrence of these theo- 
logical tenets may be to the common reader, it is certain that a 
considerable portion of Cowper’s peculiar popularity may be 
traced to their expression. He is the one poet of a class which 
have no poets. In that once large and still considerable por- 
tion of the English world, which regards the exercise of the 
fancy and the imagination as dangerous—snares, as they speak 
—distracting the soul from an intense consideration of abstract 
doctrine, Cowper’s strenuous inculcation of those doctrines 
has obtained for him a certain toleration. Of course all verse 
is perilous. The use of single words is harmless, but the 
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employment of two, in such a manner as to form a rhyme—the 
regularities of interval, and studied recurrence of the same 
sound, evince an attention to time, and a partiality to things 
of sense. Most poets must be prohibited; the exercise of 
the fancy requires watching. But Cowper is a ticket-of-leave 
man. He has the chaplain’s certificate. He has expressed 
himself “ with the utmost propriety.” The other imaginative 
criminals must be left to the fates, but he may be admitted to 
the sacred drawing-room, though with constant care and scru- 
pulous surveillance. Perhaps, however, taken in connexion 
with his diseased and peculiar melancholy, these tenets really 
add to the artistic effect of Cowper’s writings. The free dis- 
cussion of daily matters, the delicate delineation of domestic 
detail, the passing narrative of fugitive occurrences, would seem 
light and transitory, if it were not broken by the interruption 
of a terrible earnestness, and relieved by the dark background 
of a deep and foreboding sadness. It is scarcely artistic to 
describe “ the painted veil which those who live call life,” and 
leave wholly out of view and undescribed “the chasm sightless 
and drear,” which lies always beneath and around it. 

It is of the “ Task” more than of Cowper’s earlier volume of 
poems that a critic of his poetry must more peculiarly be 
understood to speak. All the best qualities of his genius are 
there concentrated, and the alloy is less than elsewhere. He 
was fond of citing the saying of Dryden, that the rhyme had 
often helped him to a thought—a great but very perilous truth. 
The difficulty is, that the rhyme so frequently helps to the 
wrong thought—that the stress of the mind is recalled from 
the main thread of the poem, from the narrative, or sentiment, 
or delineation, to some wayside remark or fancy, which the 
casual resemblances of final sound may suggest. This is fatal, 
unless either a poet’s imagination be so hot and determined as 
to bear down upon its objects, and to be unwilling to hear the 
voice of any charmer who might distract it, or, else, the nature 
of the poem itself should be of so desultory a character that it 
does not really matter about the sequence of the thought—at 
least within great and ample limits, as in some of Swift’s casual 
rhymes, where the sound itself does seem really and truly the 
connecting link of unity. Now Cowper is not usually in either 
of these positions; he always has a thread of argument on which 
he is hanging his illustrations, and yet he has not the exclusive 
interest or the undeviating energetic downrightness of mind 
which would ensure his going through it without idling or 
turning aside; consequently the thoughts which the rhyme sug- 
gests are constantly breaking in upon the main matter, destroying 
the emphatic unity which is essential to rhythmical delineation. 
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His blank verse of course is exempt from this defect, and there 
is perhaps something in the nature of this metre which fits it 
for the expression of studious and quiet reflection. The “'Task” 
was, in fact, composed at the healthiest period of Cowper's 
later life, in the full vigour of his faculties, and the additional 
spur that he was well aware the semi-recognition of his first 
volume had made it a common subject of literary discussion, 
whether he was a poet or not. Many men could endure —as 
indeed all but about ten do actually in every generation endure 
—to be without this distinction, but few could have an idea that 
it was afrequent point of argument whether they were duly enti- 
tled or not, without at least a strong desire to settle the ques- 
tion by some work of decisive excellence. This the “'Task” 
achieved for Cowper. Since its publication his name has been 
a household word—a particularly household word in English 
literature. The story of its composition is connected with one 
of the most curious incidents in Cowper’s later life, and has 
given occasion to a good deal of writing. 

In the summer of 1781 it happened that two ladies called at 
a shop exactly opposite the house at Olney where Cowper and 
Mrs. Unwin resided. One of these was a familiar and perhaps 
tame object,—a Mrs. Jones,—the wife of a neighbouring parson ; 
the other, however, was so striking, that Cowper, one of the 
shyest and least demonstrative of men, immediately asked 
Mrs. Unwin to invite her to tea. This was a great event, and it 
would appear that few or no social interruptions, casual or con- 
templated, then varied what Cowper called the “ duality of 
his existence.” This favoured individual was Lady Austen, a 
person of what Mr. Hayley terms “colloquial talents ;” in 
truth an energetic, vivacious, amusing, and rather handsome 
lady of the world. She had been much in France, and is said 
to have caught the facility of manner and love of easy society, 
which is the unchanging characteristic of that land of change. 
She was a fascinating person in the great world, and it is not 
difficult to imagine she must have been an excitement indeed 
at Olney. She was, however, most gracious; fell in love, as 
Cowper says, not only with him but with Mrs. Unwin; was 
called “Sister Ann,” laughed and made laugh, was altogether 
so great an acquisition that his seeing her seemed in his view 
to show “strong marks of providential interposition.” He 
thought her superior to the curate’s wife, who was a “ valuable 
person,” but had a family, &c., &c. The new acquaintance 
had much to contribute to the Olney conversation. She had 
seen much of the world, and probably seen it well, and had at 
least a good deal to narrate concerning it. Among other in- 


teresting matters she one day recounted to Cowper the story 
" 
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of John Gilpin, as one which she had heard in childhood, and in 
a short time the poet sent her the ballad, which every one has 
liked ever since. It was written, he says, no doubt truly, in order 
to relieve a fit of terrible and uncommon despondency ; but alto- 
gether, for a few months after the introduction of this new 
companion, he was more happy and animated than at any 
other time after his first illness. Clouds, however, began to 
- show themselves soon. The circumstances are of the minute 
and female kind, which it would require a good deal of writing 
to describe, even if we knew them perfectly. The original cause 
of misconstruction was a rather romantic letter of Lady Austen, 
drawing a sublime picture of what she expected from Cowper’s 
friendship. Mr. Scott, the curate of Olney, who had taken the 
place of Mr. Newton, and who is described as a dry and sensi- 
ble man, gave a short account of what he thought was the real 
embroilment. “ Who,” said he, “can be surprised that two 
women should be daily in the society of one man and then 
quarrel with one another ?” 


“From a scene of the most uninterrupted retirement,” he says 
to Mr. Unwin, “we have passed at once into a state of constant 
engagement. Not that our society is much multiplied; the addi- 
tion of an individual has made all this difference. Lady Austen and 
we pass our days alternately at each other's chateau. In the morn- 
ing I walk with one or other of the ladies, and in the afternoon 
wind thread. Thus did Hercules, and thus probably did Samson, 
and thus do I; and were both those heroes living, I should not 
fear to challenge them to a trial of skill in that business, or doubt 
to beat them both. As to killing lions and other amusements of 
that kind, with which they were so delighted, I should be their 
humble servant and beg to be excused.” 


Things were in this state when she suggested to him the com- 
position of a new poem of some length in blank verse, and on 
being asked to suggest a subject, said, Well, write upon that 
“sofa,” whence is the title of the first book of the ‘“ Task.” 
According to Cowper’s own account, it was this poem which 
was the cause of the ensuing dissension. 


‘On her first settlement in our neighbourhood, I made it my 
own particular business, (for at that time I was not employed in 
writing, having published my first volume, and not begun my 
second) to pay my devoirs to her ladyship every morning at eleven. 
Customs very soon become laws. I began the Task; for she was 
the lady who gave me the Sofa for a subject. Being once engaged 
in the work, I began to feel the inconvenience of my morning 
attendance. We had seldom breakfasted ourselves till ten; and 
the intervening hour was all the time that I could find in the whole 
day for writing; and occasionally it would happen that the half of 
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that hour was all that I could secure for the purpose. But there 
was no remedy. Long usage had made that which at first was 
optional, a point of good manners, and consequently of necessity, 
and I was forced to neglect the Task, to attend upon the Muse who 
had inspired the subject. But she had ill health, and before I had 
quite finished the work was obliged to repair to Bristol.” 


And it is possible that this is the true account of the matter. 
Yet we fancy there is a kind of awkwardness and constraint in 
the manner in which it is spoken of. Of course, the plain 
and literal portion of mankind have set it down at once that 
Cowper was in love with Lady Austen, just as they married 
him over and over again to Mrs. Unwin. But of a strong 
passionate love, as we have before explained, we do not think 
Cowper capable, and there are certainly no signs of it in this 
case. There is, however, one odd circumstance. Years after, 
when no longer capable of original composition, he was fond 
of hearing all his poems read to him except ‘“ John Gilpin.” 
There were recollections, he said, connected with those verses 
which were too painful. Did he mean, the worm that dieth not 
—the reminiscence of the animated narratress of that not in- 
trinsically melancholy legend ? 

The literary success of Cowper opened to him a far larger 
circle of acquaintance, and connected him in close bonds with 
many of his relations, who had looked with an unfavourable 
eye at the peculiar tenets which he had adopted, and the 
peculiar and recluse life which he had been advised to lead. 
It is to these friends and acquaintance that we owe that copious 
correspondence on which so much of Cowper’s fame at present 
rests. The complete letter-writer is now an unknown animal. 
In the last century, when communications were difficult and 
epistles rare, there were a great many valuable people who de- 
voted a good deal of time to writing elaborate letters. You 
wrote letters to a man whom you knew nineteen years and a 
half ago, and told him what you had for dinner, and what your 
second cousin said, and how the crops got on. Every detail of 
life was described, and dwelt on, and improved. The art of 
writing, at least of writing easily, was comparatively rare, which 
kept the number of such compositions within narrow limits. 
Sir Walter Scott says he knew a man who remembered that 
the London postbag once came to Edinburgh with only one 
letter in it. One can fancy the solemn conscientious elaborate- 
ness with which a person would write, with the notion that his 
letter would have a whole coach and a whole bag to itself, and 
travel two hundred miles alone, the exclusive object of a red 
guard’s care. The only thing like it now—the deferential 
minuteness with which one public office writes to another, 
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conscious that the letter will travel on her Majesty’s service 
three doors down the passage—sinks by comparison into cursory 
brevity. No administrative reform will be able to bring even 
the official mind of these days into the grave inch-an-hour con- 
scientiousness with which a confidential correspondent of a cen- 
tury ago related the growth of apples, the manufacture of jams, 
the appearance of flirtations, and other such like things. All 
the ordinary incidents of an easy life were made the most of; a 
party was epistolary capital, a race a mine of wealth. So 
deeply sentimental was this intercourse, that it was much 
argued whether the affections were created for the sake of ink, 
or ink for the sake of the affections. Thus it continued for 
many years, and the fruits thereof are written in the volumes 
of family papers which daily appear, are praised as materials 
for an historian at present in a crib, and consigned, as the case 
may be, to posterity or oblivion. All this has now passed away. 
Mr. Rowland Hill is entitled to the credit, not only of intro- 
ducing stamps, but also of destroying letters. The amount of 
annotations which will be required to make the notes of this 
day intelligible to posterity is a wonderful idea, and no quantity 
of comment will make them readable.. You might as well pub- 
lish a collection of telegraphs. The careful detail, the studious 
minuteness, the circumstantial statement of a former time, is 
exchanged for a curt brevity or only half-intelligible narration. 
In old times, letters were written for people who knew nothing 
and required to be told everything. Now they are written for 
people who know everything except the one thing which the 
letter is designed to explain to them. It is impossible in some 
respects not to regret the old practice. It is well that each 
age should write for itself a faithful account of its habitual 
existence. We do this to a certain extent in novels, but novels 
are difficult materials for an historian. ‘They raise a cause 
and a controversy as to how far they are really faithful delinea- 
tions. Mr. Macaulay is even now under criticism for his use 
of the plays of the seventeenth century. Letters are generally 
true on these points. The least veracious man will tell truly 
the colour of his coat, the hour of his dinner, the materials of 
his shoes. The unconscious delineation of a recurring and 
familiar life is beyond the reach of a fraudulent fancy. Horace 
Walpole was not a very scrupulous narrator; yet it was too 
much trouble even for him to tell lies on many points. His 
set stories and conspicuous scandals are no doubt often un- 
founded, but there is a gentle under-current of daily unremark- 
able life and manners which he evidently assumed as a datum 
for lis historical imagination. Whence posterity will derive 
this for the times of Queen Victoria it is difficult to fancy. Even 
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memoirs are no resource ; they generally leave out the common 
life, and try at least to bring out the uncommon events. 

It is evident that this species of composition exactly har- 
monized with the temperament and genius of Cowper. Detail 
was his forte and quietness his element. Accordingly, his 
delicate humour plays over perhaps a million letters, mostly 
descriptive of events which no one else would have thought 
worth narrating, and yet which, when narrated, show to us, and 
will show to persons to whom it will be yet more strange, the 
familiar, placid, easy, ruminating, provincial existence of our 
ereat grandfathers. Slow, Olney might be,—indescribable, it 
certainly was not. We seem to have lived there ourselves. 

The most copious subject of Cowper’s correspondence is his 
translation of Homer. ‘This was published by subscription, 
and it is pleasant to observe the healthy facility with which 
one of the shyest men in the world set himself to extract 
guineas from every one he had ever heard of. In several cases 
he was very successful. ‘The University of Oxford, he tells us, 
declined, as of course it would, to recognize the principle of sub- 
scribing towards literary publications; but other public bodies 
and many private persons were more generous. It is to be 
wished that their aid had contributed to the production of a 
more pleasing work. The fact is, Cowper was not like Agamem- 
non. The most conspicuous feature in the Greek heroes is a 
certain brisk, decisive activity, which always strikes and always 
likes to strike. This quality is faithfully represented in the poet 
himself. Homer is the briskest of men. ‘The Germans have 
denied that there was anysuch person; but they have never ques 
tioned his extreme activity. “ From what you tell me, sir,” said 
an American, “ I should like to have read Homer. I should say 
he was a go-ahead party.’ Now this is exactly what Cowper 
was not. His genius was domestic, and tranquil, and calm. 
He had no sympathy, or little sympathy, even with the com- 
mon, half-asleep activities of a refined society; an evening 
party was too much for him; a day’s hunt a preposterous 
excitement. It is absurd to expect a man like this to sym- 
pathize with the stern stimulants of a barbaric age, with a race 
who fought because they liked it, and a poet who sang of 
fighting because he thought their taste judicious. As if to 
make matters worse, Cowper selected a metre in which it would 
be scarcely possible for any one, however gifted, to translate 
Homer. The two kinds of metrical composition most essentially 
opposed to one another are ballad poetry and blank verse. 
The very nature of the former requires a marked pause and 
striking rhythm. Every line should have a distinct end and 
a clear beginning. It is like martial music, there should be 
a tramp in the very versification of it : — 
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‘“‘ Armour rusting in his halls 
On the blood of Clifford calls ; 
‘ Quell the Scot,’ exclaims the lance, 
Bear me to the heart of France. 
Is the longing of the shield 
Tell thy name, thou trembling field, 
Field of death, where’er thou be, 
Groan thou with our victory.” 


And this is the tone of Homer. The grandest of human 
tongues marches forward with its proudest steps: the clearest 
tones call forward—the most marked of metres carries him on;— 


“ Like a reappearing star, 
Like a glory from afar—” 


he ever heads, and will head, “the flock of. war.” Now 
blank verse is the exact opposite of all this. Dr. Johnson laid 
down that it was verse only to the eye, which was a bold 
dictum. But without going this length it will be safe to say, 
that of all considerable metres in our language it has the least 
distinct conclusion, least decisive repetition, the least trumpet- 
like rhythm ; and it is this of which Cowper made choice. He 
had an idea that extreme literalness was an unequalled advan- 
tage, and logically reasoned that it was easier to do this in that 
metre than in any other. He did not quite hold with Mr. 
Cobbett, that the “ gewgaw fetters of rhyme were invented by 
the monks to enslave the people ;’ but as a man who had due 
experience of both, he was aware that it is easier to write two 
lines of different endings than two lines of the same ending, 
and supposed that by taking advantage of this to preserve the 
exact grammatical meaning of his author, he was quite indis- 
putably approximating to a good translation. ‘ Whether,” he 
writes, “a translation of Homer may be best executed in 
blank verse or in rhyme is a question in the decision of 
which no man finds difficulty who has ever duly considered 
what translation ought to be, or who is in any degree prac- 
tically acquainted with those kinds of versification. . . . No 
human ingenuity can be equal to the task of closing every couplet 
with sounds homotonous, expressing at the same time the full 
sense, and only the full sense, of the original.” And if the 
true object of translation were to save the labour and dic- 
tionaries of construing schoolboys, there is no question but 
this slavish adherence to the original would be the most likely 
to gain the approbation of those diminutive but sure judges. 
But if the object is to convey an idea of the general tone, 
scope, and artistic effect of the original, the mechanical copying 
of the details is as likely to end in a good result as a careful 
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cast from a dead man’s features to produce a living and 
speaking being. On the whole, therefore, the condemnation 
remains, that Homer is not dull, and Cowper is. 

With the translation of Homer terminated all the bright- 
est period of Cowper's life. There is little else to say. 
He undertook an edition of Milton—a most difficult task, 
involving the greatest and most accurate learning, in theology, 
in classics, in Italian—in a word, in all ante-Miltonic lite- 
rature. By far the greater portion of this lay quite out of 
Cowper’s path. He had never been a hard student, and his 
evident incapacity for the task troubled and vexed him. A 
man who had never been able to take any real responsibility 
was not likely to feel comfortable under the weight of a task 
which few men indeed would be able to accomplish. Mrs. 
Unwin too fell into a state of helplessness and despondency ; 
and instead of relying on her for cheerfulness and management, 
he was obliged to manage for her, and cheer her. His mind 
was unequal to the task. Gradually the dark cloud of melan- 
choly, which had hung about him so long, grew and grew, and 
extended itself day by day. In vain Lord Thurlow, who was a 
likely man to know, assured him that his spiritual despondency 
was without ground; he smiled sadly, but seemed to think 
that at any rate he was not going into Chancery. In vain 
Hayley, a rival poet, but a good-natured, blundering, well- 
intentioned, incoherent man, went to and fro, getting the Lord 
Chief Justice and other dignitaries to attest, under their hands, 
that they concurred in Thurlow’s opinion. In vain, with far 
wiser kindness, his relatives, especially many of his mother’s 
family, from whom he had been long divided, but who gradually 
drew nearer to him as they were wanted, endeavoured to divert 
his mind to healthful labour and tranquil society. The day of 
these things had passed away—the summer was ended. He 
became quite unequal to original composition, and his greatest 
pleasure was hearing his own writings read to him. After a 
long period of hopeless despondency he died on the 25th of 
April, in the first year of this century; and if he needs an 
epitaph, let us say, that not in vain was he Nature’s favourite. 
As a higher poet sings :— 

“ And all day long I number yet, 
All seasons through, another debt, 
Which I, wherever thou art met, 
To thee am owing ; 
An instinct call it, a blind sense, 
A happy, genial influence, 
Coming one knows not how nor whence, 
Nor whither going. 
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“ If stately passions in me burn, 
And one chance look to thee should turn, 
I drink out of an humbler urn, 
A lowlier pleasure ; 
The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common life, on nature breeds 
A wisdom fitted to the needs 
Of hearts at leisure.” 


Art. I11.—THE PLANETS. 


1. Lssays on the Spirit of Inductive Philosophy, the Unity of 
Worlds, and the Philosophy of Creation. By the Rev. 
Baden Powell. London: Longman. 1855. 

2. The Plurality of Worlds: an Essay. Also a Dialogue on the 
same subject. Third Edition. London: J. W. Parker and 
Son. 1854. 

3. More Worlds than One. The Creed of the Philosopher and 
the Hope of the Christian. By Sir David Brewster. 
London: Murray. 1854. 

. Scientific Certainties of Planetary Life. By 'T. C. Simon. 
Bosworth. 1855. 

5. Astro-Theology ; or, the Religion of Astronomy. By Edward 

Higginson. London: Whitfield. 1855. 
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YHE number of “blue” books issued on the planets bids fair 
to rival that of those earthly blue books on parliamentary 
affairs. ‘They are a striking contrast, however, in the nature of 
their information. The former are all conjectural and somewhat 
ornamental, the latter all authoritative statements of fact, and 
very plain. Even the red book by Mr. Baden Powell, which 
has closed the series, and which, in scientific spirit and the 
extent of its knowledge, is in advance of them all, has but 
little to communicate on the question so skilfully stated by the 
first essayist, beyond the pictorial refutation prefixed to the 
second part of the second essay, where Mr. Baden Powell 
presents the essayist’s conception to the eye of his readers by 
drawing the earth in her orbit hovering beneath the regal 
crown which has been awarded to her by the theologians. 
The lists have been entered with little advantage to either 
party. None of the replicants, however, have at all rivalled in 
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courage* or address the picturesque and generous knight- 
errantry displayed on behalf of the Earth by the challenger. 
The contest has ended nearly where it began. The two first 
combatants cared more about the result than Mr. Baden Powell, 
and had better weapons than any other of their successors. 
There was some apparent want of clearness in the minds of 
both Dr. Whewellft and Sir David Brewster, as to the exact 
scope of the argument on which they took up opposite sides. 
On the one hand, Dr. Whewell’s thesis assumed that no 
argument from analogy for the existence of beings like our- 
selves, in other worlds, can be adequate, unless the analogy 
in physical conditions be proved to be exact. On the other 
hand, Sir David Brewster reasoned as if no amount of dif- 
ference in those conditions, however gigantic, at all affects the 
presumption that beings of moral and intellectual natures, like 
to man, exist there. Now, of course such an assumption as 
this last destroys the possibility of reasoning on the subject at 
all, as we can easily show by putting an extreme case. Why, 
then, is the argument confined, one might ask, to the material 
globes at all? Of course it is quite possible and conceivable, 
that all the vacant spaces between the stars, as well as the stars 
and planets themselves, may be peopled by beings morally 
and intellectually, though not physically, like man. Clearly 
the true scope of the argument from analogy is just this: what 
_ grounds taken from physical analogies have we to suppose that 
beings with similar organizations to ourselves exist beyond 
the earth? ‘The only reason why our minds fix on the bright 
points in the heavens rather than on the dark void in which 
they lie, is, that there at least we know bodily creatures might 
live; and this naturally suggests to our minds that their 
inhabitants, if any, would be more likely to resemble man, 


* The little volume by Mr. Simon, indeed, is very bold, and makes claim 
for Neptune that he has as much light from the sun as our earth. In this 
respect, however, Mr. Simon is himself in darkness, and his courage is the 
courage of mistake. His book is written under the impression that the 
absorption of light by a medium is the only cause of its diminution as the 
distance from the sun increases, and after endeavouring to prove that the 
planetary spaces are empty, he contends that Neptune receives very nearly 
as much of the sun as we. But of course the law of diminution is geometrical 
not physical. When the solar light is distributed over the orbit of Neptune, 
there can only be nine hundred times as few rays on any given space as 
when it is distributed only over the orbit of the earth. 

+ We suppose there can be no impropriety in speaking by name of a 
writer of whose authorship no one has any sort of doubt. Circumlocutions 
used in respect for an etiquette of which the natural reasons have ceased to 
exist when every one: speaks what only a title-page conceals, are surely a 
needless ceremonial yoke. 
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than the spiritual beings who should be able to exist without 
any solid footing on which to tread. So far, then, if there be 
any possibility of an argument at all, as distinguished from 
mere conjecture, it is essentially an argument from the like- 
ness, or probable likeness, of the physical conditions which we 
are able to investigate. If we can say, ‘ Here are the prior 
conditions of a physical life not unlike that of man,” it is 
more natural and easy for the imagination (which is essentially 
a faculty that strives to complete the half-seen, according to 
the law previously observed in like cases that have been wholly 
seen), to sketch-in the hidden fragment of the circle, and add, 
“ Here also may exist the mental and moral organizations 
which on this earth, at least, accompany such conditions.” 
We think that Sir David Brewster has not quite clearly appre- 
hended this, and should admit, therefore, that so far as Dr. 
Whewell proved that the physical conditions of other worlds 
are absolutely different from those of the earth, so far he 
tended to destroy the only positive argument from analogy 
which is accessible to us; for so far at least he tended to 
place us in the attitude of mere conjecture in which we must 
already be with respect to the vacancy of absolute space, 
where the physical conditions cannot in any respect resemble 
our own. On the other hand, Dr. Whewell was certainly 
guilty of an equally considerable inaccuracy of thought, on 
the other side of the question; for he assumed, all through 
his essay, that to our minds discrepancy, even in degree 
only, between the physical conditions of other worlds and that 
of our earth, ought to be a real difficulty in the way of 
conceiving that any inhabitants, in any respect organized like 
ourselves, exist there. Now such an assumption appears to 
us to violate the argument from analogy, as much, on the 
one side, as Sir David Brewster’s implicit assumption does on 
the other. The argument from analogy, looked at in its 
broadest and truest form, would lead us to expect that at least 
some differences in degree would accompany any existence on 
a different sphere of being, instead of militating against that 
hypothesis. No doubt the greater the seen similarity, the 
greater the expectation of unseen similarity. But one of the 
things we do see, even upon this earth, is, that general simi- 
larity with some variations in our antecedent experiences, 
conducts us to general similarity with some variations in our 
consequent experiences, not to utter dissimilarity. If I travel 
into Eastern countries, and find inhabitants with eyes wide 
apart and somewhat sloping, I am not reasonable in expecting, 
when I travel westwards into new countries, either that the 
inhabitants’ eyes must be similarly formed, or else that 
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there can be no inhabitants at all. Yet this is the kind of 
assumption Dr. Whewell made. He proved the impossibility 
of an exact similarity, and argued that it is therefore altogether 
irrational to assume any similarity at all in the condition of 
the other planets and our own. On the other hand, we should 
say, the argument is all the other way. The mere change from 
one point in space to another, even if I knew nothing at all 
about the sun, or light, or heat, or other such circumstances, 
would rightly lead me to expect some further changes not only 
in the general condition of the planet, but also in the general 
constitution of its inhabitants, if any; but also, if I knew that 
many general facts remained similar, I ought to expect that 
many general facts, that I could not know, would also remain 
similar. We know, for example, on the earth, that a great variety 
of physical conditions is accompanied by a great variety of moral 
characteristics in the inhabitants. And where the change is 
greater than from one part of the same planet to another part, 
the natural expectation is—not that no moral and intellectual 
phenomena will exist there at all—but that the change in them 
will be in proportion, and only in proportion, to the change 
in the physical phenomena. We apprehend that Dr. Whewell 
might admit this criticism, but reply that this very assumption 
was in his own favour. He would say that geology proves the 
duration of intellectual and moral phenomena on the earth to 
be a mere point of time, as compared with its whole duration 
as a planetary world; and hence, that it is infinitely more pro- 
bable—if we reason only from analogy—that any other world 
should be now devoid of intellectual beings than that it should 
possess them. And this would be good reasoning, probably, 
for any one of them at a given time; but certainly it is very 
bad reasoning for all of them at all times. If we find that the 
earth has been gradually prepared for receiving moral beings, 
throughout numberless past ages, the natural assumption is, 
that the numberless worlds scattered throughout space are all 
of them in infinitely various stages of a similar process, and 
that some of them are in higher, some in lower stages of that 
process than the earth itself. Admit even that a spectator of 
the universe, knowing the general providential purpose with 
regard to the earth, but utterly ignorant at what point of time 
he had alighted upon it, would be warranted in assuming that 
his chance of finding it in the intellectual stage would be 
infinitely small, (and this admits too much, for we have some 
reason to think that the moral and intellectual stage will have 
a future infinity that will balance the past infinity of the 
unmoral stage, so as to make it really an even chance in which 
of the two stages he finds it); yet, the number of worlds 
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being infinitely great, there would be a finite probability that 
a certain proportion of all he thus visited would be in the 
moral stage. No doubt this assumes all the worlds to be 
intended for development, until a presumption is shown to the 
contrary. But this is really what strict analogy suggests. 
The geological argument goes against Dr. Whewell, because it 
tends to suggest to our mind successive stages (of indefinite 
length), ending in a moral and intellectual stage (of indefinite 
length) as the only law of the world of which we have had any 
experience, and, therefore, as that which it is natural and 
rational for us to assume, till we have something shown us 
that tends to destroy this expectation. Analogy, as we have 
said, gives us a licence to assume that observed similarities 
with observed differences will be accompanied by a similar 
proportion in the similarities and differences which we cannot 
observe. In the case of the only globe we can observe, one 
fact we observe is a law of ascent in the nature of the beings 
by whom it is occupied, and clearly this gives us an antecedent 
right to expect that, amongst the infinite number of unob- 
served cases, there will be some at least on which the same law 
is to be found. This presumption might, of course, be re- 
butted by any observed dissimilarities tending to prove that 
the other worlds differ in this respect—(namely, that of a 
regular ascent in their condition)—from our earth. But no 
such dissimilarities have been, or are likely to be, observed ; 
and we do not know how Dr. Whewell could, on his own 
analogical principles, meet the force of this remark. Physic- 
ally, the earth can exhibit to observers in distant worlds no 
conditions more favourable to the supposition of progressive 
change than distant worlds exhibit to us. Revolving for ever 
in the same orbit, and subject to the same solar influences 
century after century, there could be no further reason to an 
astronomer in Venus or Mars for assuming any regular law of 
progression on the earth’s surface, than we have for assuming 
such a change in Venus or Mars. Dr. Whewell’s rejoinder would 
virtually be that we are excluded from much of the force of 
this presumption by two sets of circumstances—one set moral, 
viz., that we do know the earth to be specially favoured by the 
Creator, as being the scene of the incarnation and atonement 
—a fact which renders it probable that a special law of pro- 
gress might be found on its surface which does not apply 
elsewhere; and another set of physical circumstances, viz., 
that in our next neighbour in space—the moon—the only 
world which we can examine at all closely, the argument 
against the existence there of beings like ourselves appears to 
be overwhelming, so that the presumption in favour of all 
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worlds being thus inhabited is, at least, overturned. As 
regards the other planets and suns, all that Dr. Whewell 
shows, or attempts to show, is, that only organizations more 
or less different from ours could exist there; and this, of 
course, does not in the least tend to break the force of the 
analogy in favour of some progressive law by which they are 
prepared for the higher forms of intellectual and moral life. 
Now, let us take first Dr. Whewell’s religious difficulties. Ad- 
mitting, for the sake of argument, his premisses that the earth 
has been selected for the scene of a special act of divine grace, 
which marks out her case as unique, we do not see the least 
ground for saying that this gives us a presumption that she has 
the highest moral situation in the universe. It might be that, 
as Dr. Chalmers suggested, other and better worlds have never 
needed such an intervention,—a supposition that Sir David 
Brewster, somewhat drily, terms “a painful conclusion,” so 
jealous is he for the glory of our private station in the universe 
—but, putting aside such a guess, should not theological 
humility rather be disposed to look the other way? Is it 
not a common subject for pulpit remark that there was a 
special inferiority in the “chosen race,” as regarded the gifts 
of this world? Are they not carefully contrasted with the 
Greeks, and the Romans, and the Egyptians, to show that the 
divine care singles out the weak things of this world as the 
instruments of His mightiest acts? Shall not the same be 
true of the “weak things” of the universe also? and, if so, 
would it not rather tend to prove that the earth is only a sub- 
ordinate moral situation, that it has been selected for such a 
purpose? Might not the Saturnian theologians contrast the 
earth in terms as disparagingly (as regards purely natural gifts) 
with Jupiter and themselves, as our divines are in the habit 
of applying to Israel, when they contrast that despised race 
with Greek wisdom and Roman power? As to the difficulty 
of understanding how an incarnation and atonement, of which 
this earth has been the scene, could avail for inhabitants of 
another world, there is at least no more difficulty about it, as 
Sir David Brewster aptly remarks, than in understanding how 
it has availed for those—such as the Tartars, or the Kamschat- 
kans, or the Patagonians—who through these eighteen cen- 
turies have never heard of these events. An announcement 
of the truih would surely be as effectual four hundred millions 
of miles off, in Jupiter, as a few thousand miles away, in 
America or China. If the law of forgiveness be the same in 
all worlds, and dependent on the same fact,—as we must surely 
suppose,—the inhabitants of Uranus or Sirius cannot lose their 
privileges by mere distance of space! And if, as some theo- 
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logians believe, salvation depends on the announcement of these 
truths, surely the same Power which gives the revelation is as 
able to announce it throughout the universe, as to prompt 
human beings to go as missionaries for that purpose to Burmah 
or Thibet. Altogether the attempt to show scriptural theology 
to be adverse to the hypothesis that other moral worlds exist 
besides our own, appears to us to have signally failed.* 
Turning to Dr. Whewell’s ingenious physical arguments 
against extending the analogy derived from the earth to other 
worlds, we find objections of a more tangible character. He 
ingeniously breaks, or tries to break, the force of the natural 
presumption, that the earth is only one amongst many worlds 
subject to similar laws, by showing that this cannot be the 
case with the moon, nor, as he imagines, with Neptune (the 
most distant of the planets), and thence he infers, that all 
antecedent presumption is taken away directly any one world 
has been proved to be created without regard to the existence 
of moral life upon its surface. We freely admit that there can 
exist but little analogy between the conditions of life on our 
earth, and those which might be possible on the moon in its 
present state. The physical constitution of its inhabitants— 
if inhabitants there be—must be so different from ours, that 
very little analogy between them, beyond the mere fact of living 
on a solid surface, could probably exist. Bodies they might 
have, but surely not lungs; nor could they be subject to the 
same physiological laws. Dr. Whewell seems to us right in 
arguing that the physical analogy is so slight that we have 
very little more reason for believing our satellite to be inha- 
bited by beings of similar mental and moral organization to 
ourselves, than we have for believing vacant space to be so 
peopled—in other words, very little at all. If we argue—as 
we.must do—for or against the existence of beings like us in 
mental and moral nature, from the likeness or unlikeness of 
their physical conditions—then we must admit that the dis- 
similarity is in so many respects wider than the similarity 
between the lunar and terrestrial state of things, that any pre- 
sumption of the sort would be very rash indeed. We remem- 
ber reading in the famous German Astronomer Miidler’s 
delightful book on Astronomy, a speech supposed to be deli- 
vered by an inhabitant of the moon to his fellow-countrymen, 
on a visit he had been enabled to pay to our earth, and on the 
great difference of physical life in the two planets. There can 


* Mr. Higginson’s able lectures deal very well with Sir David Brewster’s 
extraordinary assertion that the inspired writers knew the other worlds to 
be inhabited, and evinced that knowledge in their casual mention of the 
stars. 
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be no doubt that there is no rain at least on this side of the 
moon—no sensible atmosphere that reaches so high as the 
lunar mountains, though a few astronomers do fancy they have 
perceived one on the flatter edges of the moon’s surface—no 
water—and of course no fire, if there be no gas in which it 
might burn. Now, without these things the lunar people must 
be a good deal unlike us. The moon being much less dense 
than the earth, and about one-fiftieth of its size, the creatures 
there must be five or six times as light on their legs, and 
Miidler represents, we remember, his traveller as describing 
the oppressiveness of walking here, but as speaking of a slight 
alleviation to the pain he had experienced in ascending when 
he reached the top of the Alps, both from the diminution of 
atmospheric pressure, and the decrease in his own weight. 
Clearly, both on account of the dust (as there is no water there), 
and on account of the cold, it is well that the moon has no 
wind, and the possible inhabitants no lungs, or else the con- 
sumptive hospitals would be largely stocked. On the other 
hand, the possible lunites must have great advantages over the 
earth in several respects. The dark side of the moon, which 
has always a night of fourteen days, being without the com- 
pensating earth-light, (which is indefinitely more brilliant than 
our moon-light,) must be an excellent place for penal colonies 
and observatories, so that they perhaps chain their convicts to 
mural circles, and confer tickets of leave on the most success- 
ful users of the transit instrument. Having no obscuring 
clouds or atmosphere, the celestial phenomena must be ex- 
tremely brilliant, and being visible uninterruptedly for about 
827 hours, it is likely that these problematic neighbours of 
ours, if actually existing, have surpassed us as far in astro- 
nomical science as we have surpassed them in all the arts to 
which steam and water are necessary elements. On the near 
side of the moon, on the other hand, there must be an excel- 
lent supply of light, since the whole light of our own world 
(which turns to her a face about fourteen times as large as 
that which she presents to us) is available during the long 
fortnight between sunrise and sunset. We must suppose, there- 
fore, that building-leases must differ very considerably in value 
on the two sides of our satellite, especially as—if there be no 
atmosphere—neither gas nor candles can be in use. Archi- 
tecture, too, must be a difficult lunar art as compared with 
terrestrial architecture, since gravity is by no means so favour- 
able to the solidity of their buildings as it is with us. Again, 
their vegetable life, without rain or moisture, must be of an 
anomalous kind; and birds and fish being out of the question, 
there would be a good deal of sameness about the food, as also 
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about the trades and sports which are concerned with procuring 
food, amongst our lunar brethren, if we might judge by our own 
condition. If there be no atmosphere, there can be no fire and 
no operation that depends on fire; so that we may say there are 
probably no lunar cooks, bakers, or smiths: and, again, there 
can be no lunar grocers, greengrocers, poulterers, fishmongers, 
sailors, or shipwrights. In a vacuum, also, they cannot probably 
talk or sing ; as any one may know who has tried to hear a bell 
ring in an exhausted receiver. Music, therefore, cannot be a 
lunar fine art : they can have no Handel or Beethoven. On the 
other hand, dancing may exist on a much greater scale, but 
time must be beaten to the eye. Also, painting can scarcely be 
imagined to have attained much perfection. Light and shadow 
they certainly have, and so may possibly have a daguerreotyping 
process (though, without nitrates and oxides, their chemistry 
must be very different), but though they may possess a Claudet 
they surely have no Claude. ‘To any one who knows how 
almost entirely colour depends on the air and its refracting 
process, it must seem almost impossible that the lunar people 
can possess an art of colour. Sunset must be a dull affair, 
and even the sky is not blue but black. Turner and Claude 
might be exiled there for their sins. They have no cloud 
and no rainbow. On the other hand, they might have a 
Phidias and a Thorwaldsen, as well as a Michael Angelo. 
Philology must be based entirely on the hieroglyphic principle 
of an imitation of forms, as they have no sounds to imitate ; 
but they might converse, like our deaf and dumb, on their 
fingers. Possibly they make up for the want of shooting and 
fishing by the much superior character of their hunting, since 
their horses and dogs, if as strong as our own, must be able 
to gallop at an amazing speed, and take twenty-barred gates 
with ease. However, the sensation of meeting a breeze is even 
then denied to them. 

Again, we know that the heat of our earth depends so much 
upon the atmospheric blanket round us, which gathers and 
keeps the solar heat, that even the long day of 327 hours upon 
the moon can scarcely be temperate without it, and the nights 
must be severe enough. But possibly their animal heat is 
considerable, and as the cold is quite dry, it may not be so 
objectionable. Altogether we cannot feel much doubt that 
there is no case derived from physical analogies, for supposing 
mental and moral constitutions, like that of man, to exist upon 
this side of the moon. And so much we willingly yield to Dr. 
Whewell.* On the other hand, we must say that while nothing 


* We are told, however, by Mr. Baden Powell that recent calculations 
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is known about the physical causes which produce an atmo- 
sphere, while some astronomers believe that the moon already 
possesses one of extreme rarity, and is likely to increase it at the 
expense of cometary gases by attracting them to her surface as 
they pass near her, and while also (as is supposed of the earth), 
there may be a central fire deep beneath the surface of the 
moon, and consequently, imprisoned gases which only need to 
be set free, there is no ground for asserting that she is always 
to be what she now is, in relation even to terrestrial kinds of 
organic life, (the only organic life of which we know anything). 
Nothing is known of the changes by which the earth has been 
prepared for man. If we could see what it was in the lifeless 
or azoic stage, as the geologists call it, would not even Dr. 
Whewell despair of ever seeing a University Press and Induct- 
ive sciences established upon it ? 

But even if the moon be regarded, as Dr. Whewell proposes 
to lay down, not only at present, but for all time, as a mere 
“beautiful ash,” it by no means helps him to break through the 
analogical argument for moral constitutions like that of man 
existing upon worlds where atmospheres and all the conditions 
of our own organic life, though in various degrees, certainly 
exist. As we have before observed, the a@ priori presumption 
would be rather favourable to a considerable variety in the 
forms of existence in different planets from the observed dis- 
crepancies of this kind on the earth. If the change from the 
pole to the equator, from the Esquimaux to the Hindoos, be so 
considerable, we should expect that a much greater change 
would exhibit a much greater scope for variety in organic 
moulds. Nevertheless, we should expect that dissimilarities of 
moral type would be connected together by fundamental simi- 
larities in moral laws, if with considerable change in physical 
condition, we discern the action of the same invariable physi- 
cal laws. To prove, as Dr. Whewell attempts, that Venus and 
Mercury are intolerable furnaces, Mars an arctic wilderness, the 
little asteroids shapeless lumps, Jupiter, Saturn and the further 
planets mere masses of ice, water, or vapour, is possible only by 
a method which would easily enable us to prove that no part of 
the earth is tenantable by beings in any degree like man, except 


go to prove this side of the moon to be more elevated by twenty-nine miles 
above its centre of gravity than the opposite side; so that the non-existence 
of an atmosphere on this side would only prove that it does not extend to 
the top of a mountainous elevation twenty-nine miles high, which could 
hardly be expected, even if there were an atmosphere on the other side. In 
this case the other side may be already inhabited by beings like ourselves. 
It would be curious if the vacuous side should have the benefit of the 
earth’s light, and the inhabited side be deprived of it. 
G 
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that where we have demonstrated its possibility by prosperously 
living ourselves. 

Neptune, says Dr. Whewell, beginning cheerfully with the 
most cheerless planetary spot, receives only 5goth part of the 
solar light and heat which reaches our earth ; the sun would 
appear to an observer there about the size of Jupiter as it is 
seen by us, although vastly more bright. Now unless we have 
a priori grounds for assuming all planets to contain organic 
beings like to man, would any one suppose that such beings 
could live under the partial illumination of a sun about as big 
as Jupiter? The natural reply is, first, that unless we are to 
expect rational existence to be absolutely linked with not only 
a certain class of physical conditions, but also with an utterly 
invariable amount of each of these physical conditions, such a 
variety in the latter need not shake our belief at all, that such a 
planet, or at least planets in like circumstances, might be in- 
habited. The argument does not depend on the case of a 
single planet. The strict presumption rather is, that some 
planets, in each of the various possible classes, are probably 
the abodes of beings in whom a mental accompanies a physical 
organization, while some in each of these classes are not. If 
the earth has arrived at such a stage after an indefinitely long 
career of irrationality, we may reasonably expect that some other 
planets are, and some are not, similarly circumstanced, after 
passing through a variety of circumstances more or less differ- 
ent in kind and duration from the irrational infancy of the earth. 
All we mean to assert is, that the argument from analogy is 
not sensibly affected by the different physical condition of Nep- 
tune,—not that the probability is that this one planet is inha- 
bited,—but that if many planets in the universe were similarly 
circumstanced, we might reasonably expect that some of them 
were. The improbability, if it exist at all, is not in its physi- 
cal condition, but simply in the fact that the presumption is 
perhaps against supposing that any one given planet is, at a 
gwen time, the abode of rational beings, looking to our own 
knowledge of what the history of the earth has been—and this 
is not the point Dr. Whewell’s argument touches. We should 
deny entirely that the argument has any of the strength against 
the other planets which it certainly has against the moon: 
there, as we have seen, the probable non-existence of an atmo- 
sphere would imply such an absolute difference in the physical 
organization of its inhabitants, if any, and consequently in their 
whole sensitive constitution and existence, that all we can say 
is that physical analogies give us not very much more ground 
for assuming, during its present condition, rational inhabitants 
in the moon, than for assuming inhabitants to exist in vacant 
space itself. 
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The case, however, seems to be entirely different with regard 
to the atmosphered planets. There all the physical conditions 
of our organic life exist in kind at ieast, and the only difference 
is as to degree. A different station in the universe gives an 
almost certain presumption, without any reasoning upon it, that 
the physical constitution will be different, just as for almost 
every different habitat the botanist expects and finds a different 
plant, though he cannot discern the causes of the difference. The 
argument against the moon is so strong because the difference is 
not merely in variety of combination, but in the probably total 
absence of one radical condition that directly or indirectly affects 
the whole physical, most of the sensitive, and a great part of 
the intellectual life of man, as we have seen in the relation of 
the atmosphere to nature and the fine arts. There is, therefore, 
one radical element wanting, and the analogy is destroyed, just 
as it would be for the existence of vegetable life in a region 
which could be shown to have a surface of smooth, impenetrable 
metal. A plant without a root in the ground would to our 
botanists not be a plant: and so a man without lungs, or ears, 
or speech, with his senses reduced to touch and eyesight, with- 
out winds and clouds and seas, with half the materials or sub- 
stratum of terrestrial thought removed, would scarcely be man, 
or at all events would be so different that he must be quite as 
physically unlike us in fundamental constitution, as like. It 
would not be a variation of the same type, but a totally differ- 
ent type. The same elements in different proportions would 
not exist, but fewer elements. The absence of any one wniver- 
sal condition of life, rightly undermines the argument from 
analogy. The varied proportion of those elements is quite in 
harmony with it. Columbus certainly never expected to find 
new races of men unless he found a new terra firma; but an 
a priori demonstration that the terra firma, so found, would be 
very different in its properties (much heavier or lighter suppose), 
than the crust of the old world, would no more have surprised 
him than the discovery of quite new forms of vegetation sur- 
prised him, and would only have induced him to expect similar 
modifications in the races of inhabitants. Dr. Whewell’s argu- 
ment about the planets is very like to that of a man who had 
a priort means of proving that no known European tree was to 
be found indigenous in New Zealand (which is, we believe, true), 
and should then argue from it that New Zealand must be utterly 
devoid of timber, on the ground that it would be purely gratui- 
tous to assume the existence of entirely new species. 

What we object to is, not so much the over-statement of 
particular discrepancies between the state of Jupiter or the 


other planets and our earth, as the virtual assumption carried 
G2 
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all through Dr. Whewell’s essay that such discrepancies are 
per se difficulties in the way of supposing that beings on the 
whole resembling us, because subject to the same fundamental 
laws, exist there. The variations proved only appear to us to 
be in kind and degree what the different station in the universe 
might lead one antecedently to expect in the constitution of 
such beings, if existing; and the same course of argument 
carried into terrestrial matters might enable us to disprove 
a priori almost any unknown form of human existence. It 
would have been much easier for a Dyak to have disproved 
the possibility of an Esquimaux, or an Esquimaux of a Dyak, 
given the law of communication of solar heat to the terrestrial 
poles and the equator, than for Dr. Whewell to show the 
impossibility that Mercury, or even Jupiter, should contain 
human beings. The Dyak might argue that no light or heat 
from the sun (instead of twenty-five times as little, which is 
the Jovian amount) could reach the Arctic regions by direct 
radiation during the long months of winter; while during the 
summer the solar rays, never falling less obliquely than at 45°, 
and generally far more obliquely, could not impart much of 
the heat which he himself receives. Adding to these facts 
his own dependence on the rapid growth and teeming life of 
the equatorial regions, which he might plausibly argue to be 
absent among the everlasting frosts, we think he could make 
out a better case against his possible Hyperborean neighbours 
than Dr. Whewell has achieved against a Martial or Jovian 
type of humanity. Besides, knowing, as Dr. Whewell does, 
how exceedingly cold unatmosphered space is, even vastly 
nearer to the sun than we are,—in short, that far more depends 
on the atmospheric wrapper than on the solar distance,—Dr. 
Whewell might almost as well argue that no one could sleep in 
a fireless attic becanse it was so far from the kitchen-fire without 
having regard to the possible accumulation or thickness of the 
blankets in the remoter apartments, as argue that Jupiter must 
be uninhabitable from his remoteness to the sun. And if he 
says that we can only argue on terrestrial analogies, the reply 
is, that changes of this trivial nature, especially changes in the 
constitutional necessities of the inhabiting beings, are agreeable 
to terrestrial analogy without assuming any radical changes in 
the laws to which they are subject. It would be very much 
easier to make out an @ priori case against the possibility of a 
Cornish miner living where he does, than against a human 
inhabitant of Neptune. 

We think it is likely to be universally held, in spite of Dr. 
Whewell’s argument, that rational life is the highest general 
end of physical organization, that where we discern clearly the 
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existence of the only elements of a similar physical organization 
which we could, under the circumstances, possibly discern,-— 
and this in a large number of cases,—there we discern the traces 
of present or future similar rational life,—and that differences 
only affecting those minor physical conditions which it is 
utterly impossible to connect with more important differences 
in the character of the rational organization, do not, in the 
least, even tend to shake this presumption. 

To illustrate the exceeding poverty of Dr. Whewell’s argu- 
ment, let us take a parallel case to his own, but one far more 
favourable to his side of the question in several circumstances. 
Suppose that a resident by the Lake of Tiberias were trying to 
investigate, on scientific principles, whether or not all seas 
contained fishes, like his own. We will suppose him and his 
countrymen unable actually to reach the Mediterranean, which 
they see in the distance, or to experiment on the mountain 
lakes from which Tiberias is fed. He knows that his own lake 
abounds in fish, and that these creatures seem to have the 
highest kind of organized life to which such accumulations of 
water are subservient. This has hitherto been sufficient with his 
fellow-countrymen. They have quietly assumed, that as it was 
in the Sea of Tiberias, so it probably was in all other seas, 
until reasons were shown to the contrary. This does not 
satisfy the learned doubt of our investigator, and he writes an 
Essay on the Plurality of Fish-worlds to show that the argu- 
ment lies the other way. He begins with stating that the 
whole force of the analogy is broken, if in any case it can be. 
clearly shown that a sea exists, but not the fish. The onus 
probandi will then lie with the other party who believe in the 
plurality of fish-reservoirs. Now, first, he finds that this must 
have been the case for an indefinitely long duration of time 
with all the known waters. It is a scientific certainty that the 
water must pre-exist before the fish. All the known (inland) 
waters spring up from a depth which implies a pressure under 
which no fish could live, as can be shown by actual experiment. 
The water then is a mineral, and geologically can be shown to 
exist long before the traces of their modern inhabitants can be 
found. Moreover, to gain a notion of the time during which 
Tiberias itself may have been unpeopled, he remarks that no 
new species of fish has appeared in it within the memory of 
man, though a few may have disappeared. Hence it is natural . 
to suppose that animal creation is an age-long process, and it 
is impossible to say how long the inorganic water waited for 
the first organic inhabitant, probably for ages in comparison 
with which the life of the piscatory species is short. If, then, 
Tiberias may have been fishless during a period indefinitely 
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longer than that during which it has sustained fishes, is not the 
presumption in the case of another sea against, not for, its 
possession of like tribes? But this is not all. There is, he 
observes, fortunately for the special guidance of scientific 
thought, an actual sea within reach, of which it can be all but 
demonstrated that it is fishless,—that it, at least, was not 
created on purpose to sustain fish. In the Dead Sea, into 
which the Jordan empties itself, not the most minute observa- 
tion has been able to detect living fish. Moreover, it can be 
shown that the nature of the water is such that it will not sup- 
port the life of those tribes at least which inhabit Tiberias. 
Now, with these evidences against any @ priori presumption in 
favour of fishes always existing wherever there is a sea, derived 
from the certainly indefinite duration of the water before the 
fish in the cases under their own observation, and the almost 
certain fact that there is at least one sea where fishes cannot 
live, is it reasonable, he asks, to assert that fishes live in all 
the waters which we cannot examine? Look at the Mediter- 
ranean, he continues: from observation of the vessels riding 
on its surface, which seem to be of the same materials as the 
boats of Tiberias, it can be calculated that its density must be 
decidedly greater than that of the inland lake, and this points 
rather to a resemblance in composition to the Dead Sea, which 
is known to be fishless. Moreover, the colour of its water gives 
to some extent the same impression. Is there not, then, 
reason to suppose that at the first sources and springs of water 
in the earth, it is too mineral and too fresh, from great pressure, 
to support animal life,—that after a certain stage of its course 
it attains that power,—but that when waters have collected 
from many sources and press on each other in a basin from 
which there is no exit, the density again increases, and the 
chemical properties change, so that piscatory life again becomes 
impossible? This is clearly the case with the waters of the 
Jordan. At Tiberias they now support plentifully the tribes 
of fishes, but at their rising from the earth this would be 
impossible, so that Merom and the higher lakes are probably 
too near the source to allow of fishes. Again, it is known that 
in the Dead Sea that impossibility returns. Does it not seem 
a most probable theory that Tiberias is, so to say, the moderate 
or “temperate zone” of the fish-creation? In the higher 
basins the water is too cold, dense, and pure,—in the lower it 
is again too dense from the accretion of foreign material or 
from other causes; and hence the existence of fishes, at least 
at all resembling the tribes here found, is most improbable in 
the gigantic sea on which observers can only gaze and guess? 
Really we think the force of such an argument would be in 
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many respects far stronger than that Dr. Whewell has presented 
with regard toa plurality of worlds. At all events the Dead Sea 
would afford a plausible ground of reasoning to such a theorist 
far stronger than the Moon to Dr. Whewell. For we know 
that the Moon is exceptional in not having an atmosphere, 
which all the planets from Venus to Saturn are almost certainly 
known to possess. But the Dead Sea could not be shown to 
be thus exceptional in relation to fishes, and might be plausibly 
maintained to be rather an illustration of the rule. Yet we 
know that the scientific investigator would have been wrong, 
and the popular mind of Tiberias right. 

The theory on which Dr. Whewell has discussed the planets 
appears to have been to assume a constant degree of heat and 
light, and a fixed density in the material of the planet as the 
test of the possibility of human life upon its surface.* Yet 
there is nothing so likely to be variable as the amount of heat 
and light necessary to beings of a similar organization, or as 
the amount of internal animal heat they may have, and nothing 
so likely to vary as the specific gravity of animal bodies. 
Nothing varies more amongst animal tribes on the earth, even 
when they have organs similarly constituted in kind, than 
the amount of light and heat which they require for equal 
quicksightedness and comfort. 

We have said how hazardous and random Dr. Whewell’s 
theory appears to us to be; its plausibility, however, appears 
to lie only in its giving a connected scale of thought of some 

* Yet even thus he often makes very unwarrantable assumptions. What 
case he makes against Mars it is difficult to see. The solar heat and light 
received there are only half that of the average terrestrial heat and light, 
probably considerably more than that on many parts of the earth. The 
inclination to the sun being much greater, the globe is more equably warmed 
than the earth; and the snow appears to extend only to six degrees from 
the pole even at the close of winter, and, if we may believe the astronomers, 
disappears during the summer season. If so, the arctic explorers in Mars 
are better off than our own. Again, Dr. Whewell always assumes that 
everythingas little or less dense than water is flucd, even though it be a much 
more consistent assumption to suppose it a light solid. If it be lighter than 
water, he supposes it vapour; if as light, certainly water. Thus he makes 
Jupiter and Saturn big clouds with vapour wound round them. Yet good 
authorities say that Jupiter’s surface must be far lighter than his centre, 
and if it follows the terrestrial analogy, it will be about twice as light as the 
average density. In this case it is greatly too light to be mostly water or 
ice, and greatly too heavy to be mostly vapour. And though even on the 
earth’s surface there are several kinds of substance, and even of stone (men- 
tioned by Sir David Brewster), which would suit this state of the case, Dr. 
Whewell is too anxious to make Jupiter out to be a gigantic bath or skating 
pool to lend countenance to anything but cloud and ice. Surely the thick 
permanent belts of cloud both indicate something warmer than ice, and tend 
to preserve that warmth by preventing radiation. Are not our coldest regions 
comparatively little clouded both as a cause and an efft of that cold ? 
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kind by which to judge the solar system. We will, therefore, 
suggest another, which, if equally hazardous and random, is 
yet, we conceive, quite as fair an hypothesis on which to think 
about the possible existences in the solar system as his. We 
do not, of course, attach any real importance to it. But a 
small force will neutralize a small force. The appeal on both 
sides is rather to that imaginative side of the reason which 
loves to have some consistent view; so here, accordingly, 
we detach a weak theory to hold Dr. Whewell’s weak theory 
in check, until some more reliable troops come up on one 
side or the other. Let us ask how the various planets are con- 
stituted with regard to the detection of the secrets of celestial 
physics, which is the only attainable measure of what we may 
call the possible stages of planetary knowledge. We shall find 
that the most favourably situated bodies for the detection of 
the laws of gravitation, of the velocity of light, of the aberra- 
tion of light, of tidal laws, of the causes of the trade-winds and 
the figure of the planets, and of the theory of eclipses and 
occultations,—for the acquisition of astronomical and geogra- 
phical knowledge, to which these last offer facilities ——and 
finally to some not very slight extent for the examination of 
comets and the fixed stars, are the large distant planets of our 
system — Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and probably Neptune. 
‘There are great resources for astronomical inquiries in these 
planets which none of the nearer planets possess; most of the 
phenomena we have referred to are exhibited on a gigantic 
scale there, and are as much more legible to the opening in- 
tellect of their inhabitants (if any) than the same phenomena 
here, as the early large-print lesson-books of children than 
the intricate and complex characters of running-hand. For 
example, the laws which Kepler discovered with so much 
labour with regard to the period of the planetary revolution 
round the sun, must have been suggested much earlier to our 
astronomers had. we had a plurality of moons to compare 
together, like Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus. Seeing that 
the more distant moon revolved more slowly in an easy and 
definite ratio than the nearer, must have suggested the impro- 
bability of the sun’s revolving in ten hours round Jupiter, 
(quicker far than the nearest moon), and must thus have led to 
the discovery of the Copernican system ; whereas we, with only 
one moon, and Mars or Venus with none, had no similar 
means of determining any relation between distance and the 
time of revolution. Again, it is well known that the dis- 
covery of the velocity of light, which has led to such various 
astronomical inferences, was due to the observation that the 
eclipses of the satellites of Jupiter did not take place when he 
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was in opposition so soon by about a quarter of an hour as the 
times calculated from observations taken when he was at his 
nearest to the earth. The inference was, that light took that 
period to travel over the diameter of the earth’s orbit. Now 
this same error would have been observed on a far greater 
scale by an observer on the surface of Jupiter watching the 
eclipses of Saturn’s satellites (Saturn being, when nearest to 
Jupiter, roughly about the same distance from him as Jupiter 
from us), inasmuch as light would then have to travel over the 
whole orbit of Jupiter, and the error would, consequently, 
have been an hour and a quarter, and might have attracted 
much earlier observation. Again, looking to the more striking 
character and magnitude of the satellites’ motions in Jupiter, and 
their use, not only as fixing exact astronomical times, but as a 
gigantic planetary clock, we may call to mind that Jupiter’s 
nearest moon moves round her whole orbit in less than two 
days, so that its motion in the heavens is as visible as that of 
the hand of a time-piece, the second moon, which revolves 
once to two revolutions of the first, serving as a kind of short 
-hand. At Saturn the nearest moon revolves with nearly twice 
the speed of the most rapid Jovian moon, so that thé phe- 
nomena of lunar periods—the study which was the first to 
occupy our terrestrial astronomers—would be likely to have 
fixed far earlier attention, and led to far more rapid results, had 
we been similarly circumstanced. The same fact of the multi- 
plicity of moons must lead also to far more remarkable tidal 
laws than those of our earth. Again, owing to the much more 
rapid revolution of Jupiter and Saturn, the causes which pro- 
duce our trade-winds, and the error called the aberration of light 
(which arises from our estimating the direction of the rays which 
reach our eye as if our position were stationary when we are 
really moving), are multiplied there about twenty-seven fold. 
Hence they must have been, ceteris paribus, far easier to discover, 
and the trade-winds themselves must have considerably has- 
tened the discoveries of the Jovian or Saturnian Columbus. 
Finally, even the magnitude of several of the fixed stars must 
be calculable from these stations in the universe with con- 
siderable precision. Our most recent astronomers profess to 
observe the altered relative place of several of them, owing to 
the movement of the earth in her (relatively) small orbit of a 
hundred millions of miles. If this be so, the star-gazers of 
Jupiter and Saturn—still more those of Uranus and Neptune 
—must have had comparatively accurate means of noticing the 
same change during their much vaster movements. For every 
mile the earth moves during the year, Neptune is known to 
move nearly thirty during his great year, and consequently the 
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relative changes of the fixed stars, due to his change of place, 
which alone affords any clue to their distance, and therefore to 
their magnitude, is thirty times as great. It is therefore 
probable enough that the Astronomers Royal of Neptune would 
be able to throw some light for us upon the fixed stars,— 
dreary and cold as their planetary observatories seem to us who 
like to combine sun even with science. And now shall we not 
say that these stations in the universe—where celestial laws 
are stamped on the very face of the heavens and the worlds 
in a type that is large and clear, compared with the small and 
cramped hieroglyphics from which our learned men, during so 
many centuries, have partially deciphered them here—are the 
stations of intellectual beings meant to read that writing as 
well as ourselves? May we not even say, looking to the 
probably simpler organic stage of these huge planets,—their 
very short intervals of day and night—their lightness, indi- 
cating, perhaps, less complexity of material structure—and 
the slighter seasonal changes on some of them,—that probably 
the elements of universal knowledge and inductive reason are 
thus made more patent and legible to them because they have 
been provided with a scantier supply of those means by which, 
with us, Art has eked out and goaded on the slow movements 
of thought? Is it not a kind of testimony to the fact that the 
same universal laws are meant to be the common basis of 
thought for all the planetary brotherhood—that those planets 
whose organic structure may probably be less advanced, so 
that they can derive less help from artistic skill, have a 
magnified and clearer celestial chart to study, while those like 
ourselves, for whom that chart is complex and obscure, are 
thereby driven to explore and exhaust the resources of their 
own home? The organisms of Mars, the Earth, and the 
inferior planets, are possibly more fine and complex than 
those of the exterior; but the connecting intellectual order, 
or, so to speak, the celestial truths of universal application, are 
intended alike for all; and however the prior physical organ- 
ization may differ,—at the point where the intellectual 
(and probably the moral) organization begins, an equal footing 
is provided for all,—Jupiter and Saturn, looking forth on a 
grander scale of phenomena, and being provided with special 
clues to their interpretation—while the planets more closely 
veiled in the solar light have perhaps had special facilities, in 
the higher stage of their organization, for assisting the baffled 
insight of pure understanding with the artificial glasses of human 
skill. But however uncertain this suggestion of ours may be, 
that, notwithstanding varieties in the stage of organization, an 
equal level for universal intellectual thought is provided for all 
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the planetary worlds,—it suggests, we think, quite as good an 
explanation why they may be more nearly on a rational level 
after all, as Dr. Whewell can show why they cannot. 

Finally, we must remark that Dr. Whewell has made very 
skilful use of the fact of God’s vast expenditure of creative 
energy on inchoate and, as it seems, subsequently abandoned 
forms of life. For every acorn that grows, a thousand rot, he 
reminds us; for every ovum that ends in a fish, millions end 
in no fish; and so forth. ‘Then why should it not be so also 
with worlds ? There must be a highest apex somewhere; why 
not here on the earth? Is there any irrationality in assuming 
that the Earth is the focus of creation, that Neptune is the frozen 
world-seed, that Jupiter is rotting with too much moisture, 
Venus and Mercury parched by too much heat? It is possible, 
certainly, but the presumption is infinitely against it. In all 
other cases, if the extinguished or inchoate existences are 
infinitely more. numerous than the completed and perfect 
ones, still these latter also constitute an infinity of a lower 
order ; and if the odds are great against an acorn becoming an 
oak, the odds are morally quite as great against any one oak’s 
being the only survivor of the created species. If of “ fifty 
seeds” Nature “ only brings but one to bear,” yet she provides 
an infinitude of “fifties,” that no one may find itself alone. 
To suppose that no world has succeeded in attaining a moral 
organization but our own, is an assumption the vast improba- 
bility of which nothing but an exhaustive argument against the 
majority of the other numberless worlds we see, could warrant. 
Besides, this lavish expenditure of power is only true of phy- 
sical life. God’s moral providence seems as frugal as his 
physical providence is prodigal. True, Dr. Whewell may say, 
but these stars and planets are merely physical germs; and 
this may be true; yet knowing, as we do, that these are but 
‘parts of his ways,” and that even in these parts what He cares 
for most is our moral culture, it is no mere guess to assume 
that his activity elsewhere will be directed to the same end. If 
we know that a friend’s conversation with us is always directed 
to one subject, we almost unconsciously assume that at other 
times and with other persons the same cause will operate. 
Yet Dr. Whewell, admitting that here God’s energy is all 
directed to our spiritual discipline, supposes that throughout 
the infinite residue of his universe this object, so to say, escapes 
his attention, and is entirely passed over in his works. Surely 
this form of the argument from moral analogy is no uncertain 
one. 








Art. IV.—EWALD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Geschichte Christus und seiner Zeit,von Heinrich Ewald. (The 
History of Christ and his Time. By Henry Ewald.) 
Gottingen. 1855. 


W E opened this work with high expectations. The world- 

wide fame of its author, as the first Orientalist of his 
day,—his profound insight into the genius of the Semitic or 
Syro-Arabian family of nations, and the thorough, comprehen- 
‘sive scholarship with which he has traced the history, the lite- 
rature and the characteristic beliefs of the Israelitish people, 
from their first dim mythical rudiments through the subsequent 
stages of the national life,—had led us to hope, that he would 
throw a fresh and a fuller light on the last and most mysterious 
term in this unparalleled series of mental and social develop- 
ments. In some respects that hope has been fulfilled; in still 
more we must confess ourselves disappointed. Our regret is 
the greater, because we hold that Ewald has approached the 
subject on the side which is indispensable to a true appre- 
hension of its historical significance. Christianity, no doubt, 
is an idea as well as a fact; nor can it be fully understood till 
we disengage it from the conditions of time and place which 
mark and limit its historical genesis, and contemplate it 
from our own point of view—as a spiritual influence which has 
modified, age after age, and in every part of the earth, men’s 
conception of their relations to the invisible and the infinite— 
as the expression of a trust and an aspiration, which are inse- 
parable from our higher nature, and to which it has given new 
force and vividness by their embodiment in a holy and beau- 
tiful life, realizing the possibility of harmony between the 
Human and the Divine. Still, to possess a -Christianity, we 
must be sure there was a Christ. In estimating the capacity 
and destination of humanity, a myth cannot have the same value 
as a fact; and to acquire a strong, clear conviction of the 
reality of the earthly life of Jesus,—to seize the actual fibres 
which attach it to a definite point in the living development of 
the ages,—we must penetrate the depths and grasp the fulness 
of that peculiar nationality out of which it emerged as the pro- 
vidential result, the consummate fruit, and the preordained 
dissolution. We have no sympathy with that resuscitated gnos- 
ticism, though sanctioned in the last generation by no less a 
name than that of Schleiermacher, which would divorce as widely 
as possible the Old Testament from the New; which looks on 
Christianity as an original and independent outburst of the 
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Spirit, asserting its genuine character and proper energy in the 
same degree that it shakes itself free from every adhesion of 
the ancient law and antecedent prophecy. The deep signifi- 
cance of the past must, it is true, be kept distinct from the 
mere hieroglyph under which it is hid; still less must we con- 
found the narrow sacerdotalism and the rabbinical subtlety of 
an age verging rapidly to decline, with the great idea that 
vibrated in the thought of an earlier and a nobler time: but we 
are persuaded, that no one can have penetrated to the inner 
heart of the old religious poetry and prophetic lore of the 
Hebrews, or ever bent his spiritual ear with reverent heed to 
the grand, solemn undertones of the harmonious inspiration 
which pervades them, without being perpetually conscious of 
the presence of those great seminal truths which expanded into 
full life in the Gospel—without experiencing from time to time, 
under all the heat and oppression of the dark and lowering 
passions which overcloud such extensive tracts of this won- 
derful literature, a breath, as it were, of fragrance and refresh- 
ing from some distant land of liberty and love, towards which 
we cannot but feel that we are journeying. Nor can any one, 
we think, cast a reflective eye on the pages which we have 
already turned over in the great book of human history, and 
not recognize the specific function which God has assigned to 
different nations in evolving the destinies of our race, and 
ripening the elements of its future civilization. Strike out of 
that record the few paragraphs which exhibit the inward and 
the outward life of the Israelitish people, and our present con- 
dition becomes a perfect riddle; in the wide expanse of the 
past we cannot find a place for the living root of Christianity ; 
and we are surrounded by phenomena of which all the depth 
and beauty and refinement of Hellenic wisdom afford no ade- 
quate explanation. 


“The violent severance,” says our author, “of the two Testa- 
ments, through a misunderstanding and even a contempt of the 
Old, has in modern times done only too much mischief. For 
thirty years past, at the two universities * where I have been a 
teacher, I have constantly resisted it; and yet I still find it as 
necessary as ever to place again continually in the clearest possible 
light, the close connexion between them, which was comprehended 
in the original design of the present work. The general history of 
the people is precisely the place where we discover this connexion 
to be the most intimate and necessary—where we are, therefore, 
obliged to acknowledge it in the distinctest manner, as it existed 
from the first in facts themselves. In both Testaments so many 
similar thoughts and words occur repeatedly:—yet these alone 


* Gottingen and Tiibingen. 
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could not furnish the best and the most direct proof of this close 
connexion. It is only the progress and consequential development 
of the entire general history itself, which teaches, beyond dispute, 
how necessarily the Old leads on to the New, and how the latter 
has a retrospective effect on the former. Particular instances of 
a nearer or remoter connexion between them, which on other 
grounds might be truly affirmed, are themselves set, for the first 
time, in their proper light, through this undeniable coherence 
which binds together the whole general history. For this reason, 
the ensuing history, which might have been given separately as ‘the 
history of primitive Christianity,’ we have chosen to unite closely 
with the entire work. From this whole history and the general 
contents of the Bible, Christ cannot be so completely disen- 
gaged, as to permit us to look upon him and treat him as the 
exclusively Holy One, and every thing in the Bible external to him 
as unconsecrated land: what is truly great and unique in him, 
grows up on the broad, firm, general ground of that holy territory 
to which he originally belonged. But like everything else which 
can truly be considered holy, neither he, nor any particular relating 
to him, pass into the clearness and vividness of historical present- 
ment, only to become subjects of misapprehension and misapplica- 
tion.”—(Preface, pp. viii. x.) 


Ewald has too much learning and too much genius to be 
capable of writing anything without interest and value. Pass- 
ages full of instruction and richly suggestive are largely inter- 
spersed through the present volume. But the author has not 
fulfilled, as might have been expected, the promise held out in 
the preceding extract, nor exhibited with sufficient amplitude 
and clearness the concrete realities which link the age of Jesus 
with the co-existing civilization and with the foregoing periods 
of Jewish history. When we close the narrative, a certain 
haziness and indistinctness of impression remains on the mind, 
more like that of a dream than of a history. We seem less to 
have been made acquainted with positive facts than introduced 
to the grand and vague ideas which the narrator has associated 
with them, and which invest them in a sort of gleaming mist. 
The author appears to have anticipated this objection to his 
work, when he tells us in his preface that it would have gone 
much more into detail, but for some preliminary researches 
contained in his “Translation and Explanation of the Three 
First Evangelists,”* and in his disquisitions “On the Origin 
and Constitution of the Gospels,”’+ which he wishes to be con- 
sidered as supplementary to the present undertaking. In the 


* Published in 1850. 

+ These disquisitions have appeared in the “Jahrbiicher der Biblischen 
Wissenschaft,” and were not completed when the present work was pub- 
lished. 
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volume before us he professes to give us simple results, not the 
critical processes which have led to them; and this is right 
enough ; only a history, to deserve its name, should be a clear 
and intelligible relation of facts, not a mere exposition of prin- 
ciples which they are presumed to illustrate, or the display of 
a theory of Providence which has been woven out of them. The 
more recent historical school of Germany is chargeable, we 
think, with this tendency to excess of idealism; it is too sub- 
jective to satisfy a mind that is craving for objective truth. 
We must also thus early enter our protest against the author’s 
style. It is entangled, knotted, and obscure, beyond anything 
we ever before encountered in German, even in the pages of 
Niebuhr, and betrays a reckless disregard for the reader’s time 
and temper, which no merits of another kind, however great, 
can excuse. The sense does not offer itself spontaneously, but 
has to be hunted up, often after painful and repeated re-perusal, 
from the holes and corners of a straggling, loosely-jointed sen- 
tence, spread perhaps over a considerable portion of an octavo 
page. Asif gratuitously to increase the difficulty of decipher- 
ing his meaning, Ewald has discarded the good old German 
practice of marking substantives by capitals, and is fond of 
running two or three particles into one many-syllabled word ; 
so that verbs and nouns, adverbs and conjunctions, float in one 
undistinguished mass before the eye. These are small matters 
to remark in so important a work ; but we observe a growing 
disposition to neglect style as wholly beneath the notice of 
instructive and original writers, which ought to be checked. 
A perspicuous and expressive style, if not the unerring sign, is 
certainly the fitting medium of clear and earnest thought; and 
when a thinker opens direct communication with other minds, 
the least that can be demanded of him is, to put his ideas in 
such a form as shall not expose them to needless difficulty of 
apprehension. Another feature of the present work we cannot 
pass over without animadversion ; its inordinate pretension to 
originality, and its ungenerous ignoring of the fruits of other 
labourers in the same field. From anything that appears in 
its pages, no one could infer that such writers as Schleiermacher, 
De Wette, Neander, or even Strauss, had ever existed. But 
for a passing sneer at some anonymous innovators of the Tii- 
bingen school, it might be supposed that the “ History of 
Christ” was now for the first time critically treated. With the 
exception of the ancients, almost the only works cited as author- 
ities are the author’s own. He seems determined to owe 
everything to himself. He marches triumphantly through the 
country with the air of a discoverer, as if no one had set foot 
in it before, and boldly breaks up its surface, and erects arbi- 
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trary landmarks, as if there were not a trace of previous occu- 
pation. Such absurd arrogance brings its own punishment, 
by spoiling the use of the highest faculties. We could point, 
we think, to more than one instance, where his natural acute- 
ness and fine sense of historical truth have been withheld from 
the conclusion to which they must else have led, by simple 
aversion to follow in the track which others had already trod- 
den. If he sees one footprint in the soil before him, it is a 
sufficient reason for going out of his way, and forsaking the 
shortest and straightest road to the truth. This is one of the 
circumstances which give an unsatisfactory character to his 
work. Great and noble qualities are damaged by this extra- 
vagant self-love; for Ewald, with all his faults, is not a mere 
philologist or theologian. We cannot open his book without 
feeling that he is deeply imbued with the spirit at once of 
poetry and of religion. Amidst the freest historical criticism, 
he never loses sight of the high spiritual purpose of Chris- 
tianity, and the exalted sanctity of the life in which it is 
revealed. His attachment to truth, in tlie largest sense, in 
spite of the besetting infirmity to which we have alluded, it is 
impossible to doubt: for he has attested it as few have done, 
by the fearless sacrifice, on a memorable occasion, of his 
worldly prospects to his convictions. 

It is a pregnant suggestion with which Ewald opens his sub- 
ject, that the future condition of this western world was in- 
volved in the providential relationship of Israel and Rome, 
each cherishing the deep consciousness of destination to a 
world-wide rule, though conceiving its object under a very 
different aspect, and looking to means entirely diverse for its 
accomplishment. Christianity acquired the conditions essential 
to its existence from their inevitable collision, and emerged 
from the disruption of the old national chrysalis as the im- 
mortal spirit of a glorified Israel.* Such is the text on which 
the present work may be regarded as an expanded commentary. 
The author has traced at some length the steps by which the 
Romans attained their ascendency in Palestine, and has set in 
a clear light the difficulties with which the predominance of a 
wild Messianic spirit in its population, embarrassed the usually 
cautious and conciliatory policy of the conquerors. Of ancient 
and established religions the Romans were always tolerant; it 
was only when religion was mixed with a fanaticism which 
might ferment the seeds of political innovation, that they 
viewed it with jealousy and checked it with rigour. But never 
before had they encountered a fanaticism so deadly and in- 


* Das neuverklirte unsterbliche Israel, p. 9. 
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vincible as that which was now working in large masses of the 
Jewish people; they regarded it with a loathing allied to dread, 
as something demoniacal and unearthly. It was their obvious 
policy, as it had been that of the Herods, who paved the way 
for their dominion, to bring the high-priesthood completely 
under their control, and to allow it no semblance of authority 
but what was derived openly from the civil governors of the 
country. The Sanhedrim was reduced to the mere shadow of 
a tribunal. Its members might wrangle to their hearts’ con- 
tent on rabbinical subtleties, and regulate the minor points of 
domestic law; but all substantial power was taken out of their 
hands; they retained no political jurisdiction whatever. This 
subjection of the Church to the State was symbolically ex- 
pressed, as we learn from Josephus, in the following way:— 
The high priest’s robes of state—his pontifical insignia—were 
kept under lock and key by the civil governor, who gave them 
out on the eve of each of the great festivals, and received them 
back into custody when it was over; as if our bishops, before 
they could ordain or confirm, hold a visitation, or preside in 
convocation, must go to Downing-street for their rochets and 
lawn sleeves, and deliver them up again when the occasion for 
which they were required had passed.* This encroachment on 
the theocratic principle of the constitution produced a vehe- 
ment reaction in the party whose distinguishing doctrine it 
was—based, as they believed, on the express authority of the 
Law and the Prophets—that Jehovah was their only Ruler and 
Lord, and that to call any earthly sovereign by the same title 
was treason to Him. Men holding these views formed a kind 
of sect (reckoned by Josephus as the fourth sect of Jewish 
philosophyt), agreeing with the Pharisees in everything but 
their accommodating worldliness of spirit. The founder of 
this sect was Judas the Gaulonite,{ whose peculiar principles, 


* Joseph. Antiquit. XVIII. iv. 3. These sacerdotal robes were deposited 
in the tower Antonia, adjoining the Temple, in charge of the commander of 
the garrison (rév dpovpdpxov) in a stone vaulted chamber, where a lamp was 
constantly burning ; just as the regalia of England are kept in the Tower of 
London. They were delivered seven days before the feast ; when the high 
priest having purified them (for they were considered as defiled by heathen 
custody,) wore them for one day (“the great day of the feast,” John vii. 37), 
and then replaced them where they were before. The Herods, whose power 
was built on the overthrow of the sacerdotal rule of the Maccabees, had pre- 
viously introduced this method of signifying their authority over the priest- 
hood. When Vitellius was proconsul of Syria, to gratify the Jews, he 
remitted the pontifical garments into their own keeping; but the nation 
was now so completely subdued, that the concession might be made without 
danger. 

+ Antiquit. XVII. i. 6. 

{ Acts v.37. Gamaliel’s speech to the Sanhedrim; where he is called 
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which appear to have been systematized with considerable learn- 
ing and subtlety, were first called into action against the census 
conducted by Cyrenius, in the reign of Augustus. This mea- 
sure he boldly resisted, as an invasion of hereditary liberty, 
and a dishonour to God; and for a time he drew numbers after 
him, though the movement was finally suppressed. But its 
principle survived unaltered; and gathering new strength and 
fierceness in the progress of the conflict with Rome, especially 
under the oppressive and irritating government of Gessius 
Florus, assumed its extreme form in the faction of the Zealots, 
who precipitated the downfall of the temple and nation by 
forcing the intense and concentrated hostility of both sides 
into direct antagonism.* These Zealots formed a secret society, 
animated by a desperate fanaticism, which justified all methods 
deemed essential to their ends—sworn to put to death, at all 
hazards and in spite of all pre-existing relationship or obliga- 
tion, every one whom they regarded as an enemy of their 
country and their God. Ewald has compared this terrible 
association with the Assassins of the Old Man of the Mountain, 
so formidable in the time of the crusades, and with the secret 
emissaries of the medizval Vehm in Germany. We may find 
a parallel nearer home in the Fifth Monarchy Men, whose 
remorseless fanaticism excited the apprehensions of Cromwell, 
and disturbed with plots the opening years of the Restoration. 
The influence and working of this party deserve notice, as 
among the most powerful and immediate of the causes which 
effected the ruin of the Jewish state and priesthood. They 
indicate the issue to which a perversion and misapplication of 
the Messianic idea inevitably led; and they bring out more 
clearly, through force of contrast, the purity and simplicity of 
that “wisdom from above,” with which the Author of Chris- 
tianity undeviatingly pursued the high purposes of his mission 
amidst the conflict and bewilderment of that perilous time. 
Christianity being thus viewed in its origin, as an irrepress- 
ible tendency towards the full development of the rudimental 
principles of true religiousness, that were latent in Israelitish 
law and prophecy—Ewald has impressed an @ priori character 
on his construction of this history, by assuming certain pre- 
conditions (Vorbedingungen) as indispensable to the accomplish- | 
ment of the great transition which it records: that the new 








Judas of Galilee. Josephus designates him in the same way, Antiquit. XX. | 
v. 2,and XVIII. i.6. Ewald observes, that in Jerusalem he would proba- | 
bly be described, without any particular reference to his birthplace, as the 
Galilean—one known to belong to the restless and excitable population of 
the north (p. 23, 5). 

* “ Spitze gegen Spitze,” is Ewald’s forcible expression. 
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and immortal spirit, for instance, should be effectually disen- 
gaged from the perishable body of the old nationality; that 
Messiah should be conceived from a spiritual point of view, 
as the ideal of humanity, the archetypal man, “ Urmensch,” 
having his root and essence eternally in God—the complete 
antithesis, therefore, of Adam, the terrestrial man, sunk deep 
in weakness and sin; that there should come forth in actual 
history some man, greater than any former prophet, and cor- 
responding to the spiritual ideal of a Messiah or Christ, capable 
of realizing in his person and work the two former pre-condi- 
tions. In the historical development of these three conditions 
lie the meaning and value of the life of Christ, as understood 
by Ewald. He has remarked, that, in Daniel and in the 
apocryphal Book of Enoch, which exhibit the latest phase of 
the Messianic idea before the appearance of Jesus of Nazareth, 
Christ is contemplated solely under his heavenly aspect, and 
no allusion occurs to his earthly descent from the root of 
David; and he contends, in opposition to the prevalent opinion, 
that the notion of the Logos or Divine Word, so closely iden- 
tified in process of time with that of the Messiah, was altogether 
an indigenous product of the Hebraic religious philosophy.* 

So peculiar is the relation of the narrative in the three first 
gospels to that which is contained in the fourth, that, unless 
we reject both as equally undeserving of trust, we must assume 
one as normal and corrective for the other. Ewald, with the 
natural preference of a poetical and somewhat mystical tempera- 
ment for the gospel of John, as the most deeply spiritual of all 
the books in the Bible,t and affirming its genuineness on 
grounds which he has stated in the dissertations already referred 
to—puts the order of events exhibited by it as the basis of his 
own history. We cannot say, that we are convinced of the 
propriety of this course. 

The fullest admission of the genuineness of John’s gospel 
does not involve the further concession, that it must therefore 
be an authoritative rule in matters of simple history for the 
synoptical three. It was evidently conceived and executed 
from a point of view, in which the objective precision and cer- 
tainty of history were less thought of than the subjective 
development of trains of thought, which, however truly 
expressing the essential spirit of Christ’s mission and cha- 
racter, can hardly have failed to exert some disturbing influence 
on the apprehension and arrangement of outward events. 
Ewald allows, that John has used previous evangelists, but in 


* pp. 78 and 86. 
+ “Unter allen Biblischen biichern das am reinsten durchgeistete,” p. 416. 
H 2 
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such a way, that in the free utterance of his own deep feelings 
respecting Christ, he supposes him to set out continually from 
some radical idea or characteristic expression of the earlier 
narration, and to come back to it again; and to be thus linked, 
as it were, by memory, at ever-recurring points, to the funda- 
mental truth and reality of the primitive history: and he 
compares this expansion of certain germs of thought, trans- 
mitted from the discourses of Christ, which distinguishes the 
fourth gospel—with the variations of a performer of genius on 
a given musicaltheme.* But a narrative so constructed cannot 
be appealed to as a criterion for determining the external rela- 
tions of the manifold incidents involved in the broken, irregular, 
and richly diversified history of Christ. Indeed, in both forms 
of the narration, that given by John, and that contained in the 
three first gospels—all chronological data, except of the most 
general kind, are remarkably wanting. Nothing more clearly 
indicates this, than the great diversity of opinion among 
scholars respecting the duration of Christ’s ministry. It is 
plain, that his simple-hearted biographers never dreamt of 
observing the most obvious laws of historical composition, 
but gathering up all information accessible to them, whether 
written or oral, with affectionate eagerness, cast it into the 
form in which it most readily arranged itself in their minds, or 
which seemed to them best fitted to subserve the ends of in- 
struction that they had immediately in view. The materials 
of the three first evangelists are arranged on one general plan, 
of which the gospel of Mark furnishes the simplest type. This 
plan embraces the whole public ministry of Christ, from his 
baptism to his crucifixion and resurrection, divided into two 
periods, clearly marked off from each other, each introduced by 
a similar manifestation of divine approval, and each attached 
to a different locality. We might distinguish them as the 
Galilean and Judean periods, or as the records of Christ’s 
ministry in northern and in southern Palestine. Commencing 


* “Tn solchen reden dieses Evangeliums ist unverkennbar, dass Johannes 


von gewissen grundworten friiherer Evangelien ausgeht and dahin zuriick- 
kehrt, etwa wie ein geistesmiichtiger spieler welcher die wenigen ihm einmal 
gegebenen grossen grundlaute durch die freiesten und doch treffendsten und 
bezauberndsten wechsel verklirt,” p. 416. 

Ewald considers Mark as the oldest of our existing gospels, and supposes 
it to have been used by Matthew and Luke, though in an earlier and per- 
haps ampler form than that in which we now possess it (Pref. ix. 1). Freely 
abandoning himself to the suggestions of the “hohere kritik,” he thinks 
some of the speeches in John imply a reference to evangelical narratives 
now lost, and states his general conviction, that we can hardly place the 
commencement of evangelical writing (Evangelische schriftthum) sufficiently 
early, or conceive of it as sufficiently manifold and rich. Ibid. and p. 416. 
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with his baptism and subsequent temptation, the first of these 
divisions of the history represents Jesus as entering on his 
ministry, immediately after the imprisonment of the Baptist, in 
Galilee, and constantly remaining there—choosing Capernaum 
for his head-quarters, and confining his principal missionary 
efforts to the shores of the Lake of Gennesareth, but occasion- 
ally making wider excursions into the neighbouring districts, 
even as far north as Tyre and Sidon. His ministry during 
this first period is distinguished by one common type in all 
the three evangelists: he goes from town to town and from 
village to village, teaching the multitudes, exhorting them to 
repentance in consequence of the approach of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and preaching to them in the style of the Sermon en 
the Mount. As the Passover draws nigh, at which he proposes 
to be present with his disciples, we observe a marked change 
in the tone of his address. He speaks of approaching suffer- 
ings and death which he must encounter at Jerusalem, but 
intermingles encouraging assurances of his speedy restoration 
from the dead. Previous to his departure from the north, an 
extraordinary occurrence takes place, which seems clearly de- 
signed to mark the commencement of a new period of his 
ministry. Going up into a mountain with his confidential 
followers, he is transfigured, and the same voice which was 
heard at his baptism, in nearly the same words repeats its 
benediction, and sends him forth strengthened and sanctified 
for this fresh season of trial. He commences this period of 
his public life under very different circumstances from those 
with which he had opened it in Galilee. His fame had gone before 
him; great and anxious expectation awaited his approach ; and 
his entrance into the Holy City, amidst the loud hosannahs of 
his followers, resembled a triumph. In Galilee his converse 
had been with simple and docile multitudes ; in Jerusalem he 
was brought into direct collision with the hierarchy, and daily 
in the courts of the Temple he had to meet the captious objec- 
tions of jealous priests and rabbis. The result was inevitable. 
Betrayed by one of his own attendants, he was apprehended, 
condemned for blasphemy by the Sanhedrim, and executed at 
their suggestion by the Roman procurator. Such in its lead- 
ing outline is the narrative of the synoptical gospels. ‘The 
later histories of Luke and our present Greek Matthew, prefix 
an account of the birth and infancy of Jesus; and, besides a 
much ampler report of discourses, give in more abundant detail 
the particulars of the crucifixion and resurrection. But from 
all the three, had we no other source of information, we should 
gather most distinctly, that Jesus, from the beginning to the 
end of his ministry, was only once in Jerusalem, when he went 
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up to the Passover; and we should naturally infer, that we had 
before us the story of a Galilean reformer, who had produced 
in his native country a wide and deep persuasion that he was 
the Christ, and who fell a victim to the suspicious apprehen- 
sions of the priesthood that they might be compromised with 
the Roman government by any strong religious movement 
among the excitable population of those northern districts. 
With some of the most characteristic features of this Galilean 
tradition, the narrative of John is remarkably at variance. In 
the introductory chapters of Matthew and Luke, the birth of 
Jesus, after miraculous conception by a virgin, with many other 
supernatural accompaniments, differing considerably in the two 
evangelists—is placed at Bethlehem: in John, there is nothing 
to lead us to infer that he was not born in Galilee ; and twice 
in this evangelist is he addressed, without the slightest indica- 
tion of doubt, as Jesus, or Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.* 
In John, there is no trace of allusion to the Temptation or the 
Transfiguration ; on the other hand, the three first evangelists 
have omitted all mention of the resurrection of Lazarus, the 
most wonderful, and as given by John, the most distinctly 
recorded of all the miracles of Jesus. In the synoptical gospels, 
only one feast, the Passover, is recorded; and once only, on 
occasion of it, is Christ represented as quitting the scene of 
his early ministry in Galilee for Jerusalem: in John, no less 
than six feasts are mentioned, and of these, three are Pass- 
overs.t In Matthew, Mark, and Luke, the expulsion of the 
money-changers from the Temple is placed among the last acts 
of the public life of Jesus: John puts it at the very opening of 
his ministry, in immediate connexion with the “ beginning of 
his miracles,” on his going up to Jerusalem at the first Pass- 
over recorded. We should infer from the three first gospels, 
that Christ passed the earlier and far greater portion of his 
ministry in Galilee and the adjoining districts—labouring 
among the multitudes quietly and unobtrusively, though with 
profound spiritual impression on individual minds, as a pro- 
vincial missionary ; and that it was not till circumstances took 
him up to Jerusalem, that he assumed without reserve the 
higher character of a national prophet, and encountered face to 
face the great civil and spiritual powers of his age and nation. 
According to John, on the contrary, Christ’s intercourse with 


* John i.45; vi.42. In the last of these passages his parentage is spoken 
of as a fact of universal notoriety : “whose father and mother we know.” 
Mark, i. 9, simply introduces Jesus as coming “from Nazareth of Galilee.” 
His agreement with John in this particular. renders it probable that they . 
both give us the primitive tradition, which was conformable to the truth. 

+ John ii. 13; vi. 4; xi. 55, 
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Jerusalem begins soon after the opening of his ministry, and is 
never again interrupted ; successive feasts constantly take him 
up to it; and we should naturally infer from the order of the 
narrative, that his time was almost equally divided between 
Galilee and Jerusalem. From the first, too, in John, we find 
him invested with the same high prophetic character. There 
is no perceptible growth in his fame and influence. From the 
day of his baptism he stands on the same elevated ground ; 
assumes and exercises the same great authority ; and disputes 
in the same calm and lofty tone of conscious dignity, with the 
cavillers of the Temple and the Sanhedrim.* Between narra- 
tives constructed on such opposite principles, it is vain to look 
for a chronological harmony; and why Ewald should have 
laboured to make it out, even to the extent that he has 
attempted it, we are unable to comprehend, except it be that 
the most eminent interpreters of the Life of Jesus before him, 
had abandoned the effort as hopeless. 

We do not indeed suppose, that all which John has recorded 
of Christ’s sayings and doings at Jerusalem, previous to his 
visit at the last Passover, is totally devoid of historical truth, 
through a complete failure or dislocation of memory. The . 
three first evangelists clearly make the opening of Christ's 
public ministry coincide with the cessation of that of John ;t 
but before the way was in a measure cleared for his own 
mission by that event, and before he felt himself called upon 
openly to avow and exercise his prophetic office, he may have: 
passed much time in Jerusalem and its surrounding district, 
while the conviction of his high function under Providence was 
ripening in his mind. The preaching of John had attracted 
him southward from Galilee, and he would naturally linger in 
the neighbourhood which afforded him frequent opportunity of 
attending on his earnest and awakening ministry. Jerusalem 
being so near at hand, he would of course be regularly present at 
its oft-recurring festivals, eager to receive and impart all that 
was of the deepest religious interest in that anxious and excit- 
ing time. His baptism by John, as yet the most solemn event 
of his life, had kindled to the highest pitch all his religious 
sympathies and aspirations, and awakening the dim conscious- 
ness of his Messianic destination, had already perhaps stirred 
into incipient action those mysterious gifts of healing and of 


* It may be noticed, that the prohibition so constantly enjoined by Jesus 
on the subjects of his miraculous healing, to tell no man of it, is limited to 
the first of the two periods included in the narrative of the synoptical 
gospels, and occurs nowhere in John. ® 

+ Compare Matthew iv. 12,17; Mark i. 14; Luke iii. 20; vii. 19 (Mat- 
thew xi. 2) ; ix. 7. 
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command over physical laws, which were latent in his wonder- 
fully endowed nature. It was during this period, when he first 
became aware of the vast powers which had been entrusted to 
him, that we may suppose those proofs and trials of his faith- 
fulness to have occurred, of which we have a condensed 
summary in the symbolical narrative of the Temptation. Ewald 
himself interprets the transaction in this way, as a representa- 
tion, under that dramatic form, of what must always take place 
in the mind at the commencement of any great enterprise 
where large discretion and high responsibility are involved.* 
All this time, while his mind was agitated by unformed plans 
and by all the doubts and fears which accompany the imperfect 
recognition of a great end, slowly shaping itself before the 
mental eye, as he mingled with the worshippers in the syna- 
gogue, or encountered friends and acquaintance in the streets of 
the Holy City, or paced the sacred porticoes of the Temple in 
high converse with the doctors of the law, he must have been 
often engaged in discussions respecting the Messianic hope of 
his time, which brought him to see more clearly day by day, 
in conflict with spiritual dulness and worldly pride, the one 
eternal truth of the kingdom of God. These experiences of his 
early life—these memories of grateful and solemn hours passed 
in the hallowed shade of the national sanctuary, amidst the 
songs and sacrifices of time-honoured festivals, when he felt 
the first breathings of prophetic inspiration, and first ven- 
tured tremblingly on the exercise of the mysterious powers which 
attended it—were doubtless among the confidential commu- 
nications vouchsafed to the beloved disciple, though unknown 
perhaps to those who only undertook to record the events of 
his public ministry. As John looked back in advanced age on 
that wonderful life, the dim line of separation between inci- 
pient and full Messiahship vanished to his ken; he recalled 
his revered Lord from the first, as only the Christ ; under the 
fervid glow of admiring love, all recollections were fused down 
into one common quality ; the word of heavenly wisdom and 
love, the act of benignant power, stood out distinctly to the 
remembrance, but the minuter particulars of time, perhaps 
even of place, were overlooked and forgotten :—and thus the 
whole of that grand and awful retrospect was stamped from 
beginning to end with the same clear and definite characters 
of high Messianic authority.t This supposition, that the por- 


* Geschichte Christus, pp. 244—47. 

+ The intervening experience of a long life may colour with the hues 
of later years, an individual’s reminiscences of his own youth. “When 
Goethe,” says Kastner, “presented us at a subsequent period with the 
picture of his life, as ‘Truth and Fiction,’ he thereby himself expressed a 
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tion of Christ's life which elapsed between his baptism and the 
imprisonment of the Baptist, was incipient and preparatory, 
and as such did not enter into the narrative of the three first 
evangelists, while John, viewing it from afar, after an interval 
of half a century, no longer clearly distinguished it from the 
period which followed, and has therefore unwittingly assigned 
to it some events which belong to a later time—removes some 
difficulties from the history which might else appear insuper- 
able, and yet makes no great demand on our critical forbear- 
ance ; and while it leaves the good faith of the authors of both 
narratives unchallenged, places in at least an intelligible light 
the relation subsisting between them. But Ewald goes beyond 
this: he supposes John to exhibit the real order of events, and 
to place Christ’s ministry in its true light from the time of his 
baptism, and thus to furnish a standard by which the state- 
ments of the other evangelists may be controlled. In pursuit 
of this harmony, he finds a chronological coincidence, and 
traces the same incident under another form, in the cure of the 
nobleman’s son (John iv. 46—54) and the healing of the centu- 
rion’s servant (Matthew viii. 5—13, and Luke vii. 1—10). 
This unqualified assumption of the historical authority of John 
compels him to admit, against all probability, as it seems to 
us, that Christ opened his ministry on a large scale and with 
very high pretensions in Judea and Jerusalem, and afterwards, 
on withdrawing into Galilee, reduced it within narrower limits, 
and confined his instructions to a more select body of fol- 
lowers.* Ewald’s explanation is, that a reformer, in the first 


doubt whether, in the nebulous dimness of the past, it was the actual which 
appeared to him, or only the idea of the poet (das Geschehene oder die Idee 
des Dichters); whether his aged eye was still able to recognize in the young 
man the colours of youth.” (Goethe und Werther. Briefe Goethe’s aus seiner 
Jugendzeit, von A. Kastner, p.2.) Yet from such an intermingling of idea 
and fact in the biographical retrospect, we obtain a more adequate concep- 
tion of the whole man—of the living mznd which formed and inspired other 
minds—than from the most exact chronicling of outward events according 
to time and place. We take in the bud and the fully developed flower 
at one view. 

* Ewald remarks that twelve was of yore a holy number in Israel; and 
that the twelve apostles formed the basis of a new congregation, which was 
to supersede the old. The tradition of seventy missionaries is limited to 
Luke x. 1, where their relation to the twelve, previously mentioned vi. 13, 
is indicated by the words xal érépovs. Ewald has distributed the apostles 
into three groups of four each, with the observation, that, in all the evange- 
lical narratives, the same name invariably stands at the head of each group, 
though the arrangement under it slightly varies: Simon Peter at the head 
of the first; Philip, of the second ; James, the son of Alpheus, of the third. 
p- 283. The author of a recent learned, but exceedingly wild and fanciful 
work (Jasher. Fragment. Archet. Carm. Hebr. auctore J. G. Donaldson, 
1854), has ingeniously endeavoured to show, that in the two first of these 
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outburst of enthusiasm for a noble object, always aims at too 
much, but taught by experience, contracts his field of action 
and pursues fewer objects.* But we reply, that such conduct 
is utterly at variance with the calm and sober wisdom that 
enters into the very heart of the character of Jesus. It is 
opposed, moreover, to the plainest indications of the three first 
evangelists, who have given a radically false impression of 
Christ’s ministry, if this view be correct; and it is certainly 
very remarkable, to us perfectly inexplicable, that this alleged 
contraction of the Messianic activity of Christ should have 
coincided in time, on our author’s own showing, with the cessa- 
tion of the ministry of the Baptist, which, according to the 
other gospels, was the immediate occasion of its assuming a 
more avowed publicity and a wider extent. In perfect con- 
sistency with these views, Ewald not only defends the historical 
occurrence of the scourging of the traffickers out of the Temple, 
where it is placed by John, at the commencement of our Lord's 
ministry, but even argues that it was a more probable event 
than at a later period.t To us such an event appears little 
less than an impossibility at that early time, when as yet there 
was no development of popular enthusiasm to sustain this 
violent exertion of prophetic authority ; and we may observe, 
that it is placed, with every evidence of probability, by the 
synoptical evangelists, in the height of Christ’s Galilean fame, 
just after he had been conducted in triumph by multitudes, 
chanting the Benedictus as they went, from the Mount of 
Olives to Jerusalem. 

Ewald’s supposition, that Jesus entered on the full exercise 
of his Messianic functions in Jerusalem immediately after his 
baptism, and from the first was unhesitatingly recognized by 
John the Baptist as the Christ—is difficult to reconcile with 
some unmistakable indications of the relation between Jesus 
and his forerunner, scattered over the evangelists. That John’s 
disciples and those of Jesus should have continued to baptize 
together in the same neighbourhood (John iii. -22—24), and 
that the Baptist should have retained, apparentty to the last, 
his doubts respecting the true character of Christ (Matthew 


groups of the apostles, we have four pairs of brothers, and in the last, two 
pairs of father and son; and that this explains, why Jesus sent them forth 
“by two and two.” (Mark vi. 7, drooréAdew dvo So.) p. 9. 

* Gesch. Christ. p. 247. 

+ Yet Ewald admits (p. 229, note), that Mark’s is the earlier account. 

} Ewald calls the jubilant acclaim which accompanied the Saviour’s en- 
trance into Jerusalem, a little Messianic song suddenly improvised in the 
enthusiasm of the moment,—“das Urlied der neuen Gemeinde,”—which 
there is every reason, he says, to believe was constantly sung in the earlier 
ages of the church, p. 383. 
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xi. 8; Luke vii. 19, 20), is scarcely reconcilable with the attest- 
ation of Messiahship borne to him by John, on the evidence, 
by implication, of all the evangelists, but most distinctly and 
emphatically on that of the fourth (Matthew iii. 14; Mark 
i. 7—11; Luke iii. 15—17; John i. 15, 26, 27, 29, 84, 36), at 
the time of the baptism.* Herod’s apprehension, when he 
first heard of the mighty works of Jesus, that it was John the 
Baptist, whom he had beheaded, but who was risen from the 
dead, is inconsistent with the fact, assumed by Ewald, of Christ’s 
having previously acquired a great prophetic name in Judea 
and Jerusalem, and of his having been publicly acknowledged 
as Messiah in the presence of multitudes by the martyred 
Baptist ; but is quite intelligible on the supposition, that the 
interval between the baptism of Jesus and the imprisonment of 
John, which Ewald calculates could not have exceeded a year,t 
was, as we have before intimated, incipient and preparatory ; 
and that the former did not enter on the full exercise of his 
ministry, nor avow the whole extent of his claims, till the 
retirement of the latter from public view. The evangelist 
John, reverently contemplating the whole life of his Master 
and Lord, at a time when its divine character had been com- 
pletely displayed, and when its true relation to that of the 
Baptist, as his appointed forerunner, was clearly discerned— 
has let the profound earnestness of his own personal convic- 
tion modify—it may have been, quite unconsciously—his 
remembrance of those earlier incidents in the lives of the two 
prophets, when the Messiahship of Jesus was as yet only in 
the bud and not fully disclosed, and John impressed with the 
wonderful promise of the young novitiate, and convinced that 
Messiah was shortly to appear, could not finally make up his 
mind whether Jesus of Nazareth was he or not: and the same 
feeling, we think, must be admitted to have influenced, though 
in a less degree, the representations of the three first evange- 
lists, in order to introduce perfect consistency between the 
earlier and later statements of the gospel narrative. Ewald 
has noticed, what is in itself remarkable and significant, that 
the fourth gospel does not mention the death of the Baptist, 
and passes over without comment the doubts which in the 
other three are said to have preceded it. Of this fact he offers 
the following explanation :— 


* It should be noticed as an indication of the relation of the fourth gospel 
to the three first, that while the latter clearly affirm the baptism of Jesus by 
John, their testimony is not so distinct to the recognition of his Messiahship 
by the Baptist; on the other hand, while the evidence of the fourth gospel 
on this point is most explicit, it does not contain one passage which plainly 
asserts that Jesus was baptized by John. 

+ Gesch. Christ. p. 215. 
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“Important and interesting as it is, to be made fully acquainted 
with this final crisis in the inner life of the Baptist; still this 
gradual overshadowing of his declining star, once so bright, was a 
fact of no great importance for the now risen day of pure Christian 
truth, and could exert but little influence on its wider diffusion. 
It is the dark side of the Baptist’s memory, important for the com- 
pleteness of the historical narration, and in itself, like every other 
particular respecting the great heroes of humanity, full of instruc- 
tion, but for one who is simply the Christian friend and admirer of 
the Baptist, better to be left in obscurity and passed over in silence. 
We cannot therefore be surprised, that the apostle John, who had 
once been a disciple of the Baptist himself, should not have 
alluded in his gospel either to his death or to the light cloud which 
passed over his mind just before it occurred. While he does not 
deny what the earlier evangelists contained on this point, he pre- 
fers in his own gospel not to speak of it, and brings out into view 
more distinctly than preceding writers, every good and Christian 
trait which he could record of the Baptist; especially as the dis- 
ciples of John, who were the evangelists’ contemporaries, studiously 
passed over the words of acknowledgment which John pronounced 
on Jesus after his baptism, and dwelt rather with one-sided pre- 
judice on his last dark words of doubt and mistrust.” * 


There are some peculiarities in Ewald’s treatment of his 
subject which connect him rather with the earlier than with 
the later and bolder expounders of the “ Life of Jesus,” and 
are so far evidence of the conservative reaction which is taking 
place in this branch of theological learning. He adopts, for 
example, the old notion, that the fourth gospel is supple- 
mentary to the three first.t There is truth, doubtless, in this 
statement, but not the whole truth; nor does it adequately 
express the just relation between the different evangelical nar- 
ratives. Again, while he allows the impossibility of fully recon- 
ciling the accounts of Matthew and Luke, respecting the birth 
and infancy of Jesus—viewing the latter as the record of a 
peaceful and happy time, the former as filled with images of 
terror and flight—he supposes Matthew’s narrative to contain 
more of the elements of the real story, and thinks with Neander,{ 
that a census actually occurred in Judea in the time of Herod 
the Great, which Luke has confounded with the later one under 
Quirinus, the president of Syria.§ Ewald attempts to deter- 
mine proximately the commencement of Christ’s ministry by 
the following data:—Modern astronomical researches have 
rendered it probable, that the fourteenth of the Jewish month 
Nisan occurred on a Friday, in the year 33 of our vulgar 


* Gesch. Chr. p. 316. + Ibid. p. 213. 
t Leben Jesu, p. 24, note. 38rd edition. 
§ Gesch. Chr. p. 153. 4. 
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era.* This fixes the terminus ad quem: the Baptist opened 
his mission, according to the express statement of Luke, in the 
fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius, which is the year 28 or 29 
of the same era, and allows about five years for the united 
ministries of John and Jesus. This reckoning he confirms 
by a passage in the Gospel of John (ii. 20). In the early part 
of his ministry, the Jews observed to Jesus, pointing to the 
temple, which they understood him to say he would destroy, 
and in three days raise it up again, “ Forty-and-six years has 
this temple been building,”’+ for the work was still in pro- 
gress. Now we learn from Josephus (Antiquit. XV. xi. 1) that 
the new temple was commenced by Herod, in the eighteenth 
year of his reign, which, as he began to rule 38 or 39 B.c., 
occurred about twenty years before the commencement of our 
era: adding these years to the twenty-eight, already assigned 
for the commencement of John’s ministry, and taking both these 
sums as round numbers, we get very nearly the period of forty- 
six years, during which the Jews said this temple had been in 
process of construction, at the time of their disputing with 
Jesus.{ It would follow from these premisses, that the ministry 
of Jesus must have extended over three or four years. But all 
such data appear to us very uncertain, and to involve many 
assumptions. We cannot fix with precision the exact year of 
the birth of Christ. As the basis of a firm historical faith in 
him, we know enough in the indisputable fact, that his public 
ministry occurred in the closing years of the reign of Tiberius. 

Ewald has some notions peculiar, so far as we know, to 
himself. He thinks, for instance, that Jesus resided at first 
with his mother and brethren at Nazareth; that the family 
afterwards removed to Cana of Galilee, where John states that 
Christ’s first miracle was performed; and then settled finally 
in a house of their own, in the neighbourhood of friends who 
also resided there (the families of Zebedee and of the two 
brothers, Andrew and Peter), in the more important town of 
Capernaum.§ From a window of his mother’s house in Caper- 
naum, and not, according to the usual explanation, in the 


* Ewald refers to some astronomical papers by Worm, in Bengel’s Archiv 
fiir Theologie, Bd. ii. He assumes, it will be observed, the correctness of 
the statement in John’s gospel, that the Friday on which our Lord suffered, 
and not the preceding day, according to the representation of the other 
evangelists—was the 14th of Nisan. 

+ This must be the rendering of @xodoundn 6 vads odros, to justify the 
argument which Ewald founds on the words. 

t Gesch. Chr. p. 116. 

§ The houses of Jesus and Simon Peter were a general rendezvous, 
according to Ewald, of the earliest disciples in Capernaum. Gesch, Chr. 
p. 284. 
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interior court, he supposes Jesus to have been addressing the 
multitude, when they brought the paralytic, who was taken to 
the house-top, and let down through the roof where he was 
(Mark ii. 4). This supposition renders the conception of the 
ordinary life of Jesus more vivid; but it seems at variance with 
his own express declaration, that the Son of man had not 
where to lay his head. The earliest scene of his Galilean 
ministry, Ewald confines to the district including the three 
neighbouring towns of Capernaum, Chorazin, and Bethsaida ; 
and from the denunciatory language used towards them (Matt. 
xi. 20—24), it may be inferred that the success of his ministry 
there, any more than at Nazareth, was not at first very great. It 
may be noticed, in passing, that Ewald considers the celebrated 
passage in Josephus respecting Christ (Antiquit. XVIII. 3) 
to have been interpolated. He thinks that in its original form, 
it probably spoke of Jesus as one of the Goetes of the time, 
and expressed perhaps some Pharisaic regret for his surrender 
to execution by Sadducean influence in the Sanhedrim. The 
other passage in the same work (Antiquit. XX. ix. 1), alluding 
to the death of Jesus the Just, he treats as genuine.* Such 
criticism, excepting only where internal evidence compels a 
negative conclusion, is altogether arbitrary and subjective. 

Ewald’s conception of the supernatural element, so closely 
interwoven with every fibre of the evangelical narrative, is not 
very clearly expressed. This is one of the least satisfactory 
parts of his volume; for it is a subject which cannot be evaded. 
Let him, however, speak for himself :— 


“Ttis necessary,” he says, “to distinguish from the ‘ wonderful 
works,’ which, according to every account, belonged to the daily 
labours of Jesus, and the boundless profusion of which is hardly 
indicated in the gospels—the few special cases which greatly 
exceed them in character, such as the raising of the dead, the 
feeding of many thousands with a few loaves and fishes, the 
analogous case of the conversion of water into wine, the calming 
of the storm, the walking on the sea, and the instances of healing 
from a distance, as it were by the effluence of the simple spirit. 
For though it cannot be doubted, that all these remembrances 
formed a part of the very earliest constituents of the evangelical 
narrative, yet they plainly cannot be put on the same footing with 
the former. As in themselves they rise higher than the rest, so do 
they appear at wider intervals; and as understood by the oldest 
tradition itself, shoot up aloft like solitary peaks, to which in cer- 
tain rare moments, Christ’s concentrated power on outward things 
has elevated itself. And in truth there is not only an ordinary 
working, the individual efforts, facts and consequences of which 


* Gesch. Chr. p. 107, note. 
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repeat themselves to infinity, but from all working, the more living, 
active and uniform it is, there fly out unexpectedly ever higher and 
higher new sparks and flashes; and every working of this kind 
pushes, as it rises, against another higher than itself, till at length 
perhaps it stirs and agitates the furthest limit that is possible. 
In Christ the common labours of every day were an unbroken 
series of mighty works: what, therefore, must those actions of his 
be, which, in certain rare moments, as if out of the concentration 
of spiritual forces already roused into the highest activity, sprang 
forth above the ordinary level of his life! So far, then, we have no 
reason whatever to limit the measure of spiritual forces, and arbi- 
trarily determine how far in Jesus they might reach in the course 
of their highest operation; we must rather admit, that the highest 
spiritual effort continually presses forward beyond the customary 
effects to others still higher; and we cannot but rejoice that this 
is a general law which the life of Christ so powerfully illustrates. 
But then this mighty effort and agitation of the inmost powers of 
the purest and loftiest spirit, as it wrotght in Christ, moving the 
world by his deeds, was so promptly met on the other hand by the 
highly-raised expectation and willing faith of his disciples, that in 
those rare moments of which we have spoken, they saw all the 
infinite greatness realized which they dreamed of and hoped for 
in him. It was only out of the concurrence of these two spiritual 
movements, that there arose into visible shape the conception and 
description of those rarer displays of the highest results and 
mightiest signs, in which, as in some mysterious foreboding or 
rapt vision, a deep-rooted faith can alone express its true sense of 
the actual manifestations of the highest in Jesus. Here already in 
actual history, although in only a few of its more favoured mo- 
ments, the intensest longing had found its satisfaction; even as the 
purely divine, where it is discernible by mortal eyes, can only in 
certain sparks of light, as it were, shoot forth, and leave traces of 
itself behind; and if in former days, a like feeling had striven to 
still its cravings with the far lower manifestations of Elijah and 
Elisha, how much purer satisfaction was opened to it in the 
history of Christ!” * 


Some further light may be thrown on his views by a passage 
in his Preface (p. xi.):— 


“If every great history, especially when it lies before us in its 
completed form, has the power of revealing to the spiritual eye 


* Gesch. Chr. pp. 196, 7. Ewald’s note to this passage curiously illus- 
trates his practice of wholly repudiating in form the theories of his prede- 
cessors, while in all essential points he adopts them :—*“ That the narratives 
of the New Testament” (he means the miraculous narratives,) “ have alto- 
gether grown out of those of the Old” (Strauss’s theory) “is a view completely 
at variance with history ; nevertheless, it is true, that the facts of the former 
were expected in consequence of the latter, and the narratives of them, there- 
fore, the more easily formed themselves.” 
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which contemplates it, ever new heights and depths of sublime 
truth, which the mind will eternally strive to express in corres- 
ponding grandeur and glory, what truths of this nature may not 
this greatest of all possible histories, to the end of time, disclose 
to the eye which looks back on it from the right point of view, and 
what truths did it not open, immediately after its completion, on 
the quickened eye of the apostolic age! The gospels display 
to us, plainly enough, this remoter, secondary halo, which has 
gathered itself from without around the denser nucleus of this 
history, and for us of this later day, as necessarily belongs to it, as 
his outer ring to the planet Saturn. But however right and neces- 
sary are these truths, which, after the complete formation of the 
historical nucleus, and as it were shooting forth from it, have 
arranged themselves in permanent masses around it; there are yet 
particular aspects of the subject, in themselves of yet higher 
character, which, to obtain the clothing of a more determinate 
form, have sought out those passages of the Old Testament with 
which they might fuse themselves into the most appropriate ex- 
pression, as if only the long-consecrated words of antiquity could 
fully substantiate them; and thus the narratives which have so 
arisen, possess as it were, @ priori, a double life and a double 
meaning; since without the words of the Old Testament, which 
acquire now a significance they never had before, they could never 
have appeared at all. What, for instance, is a greater truth than 
this—that the Holy Spirit could not for the first time, at the 
baptism or at any conceivable earlier moment of the life of Christ, 
have come into contact with him; that it must rather have im- 
bued with its creative force, and as it were engendered, him who 
appeared afterwards in the public life of history as ever inspired 
and actuated by it? This is a beam of thought which could only 
in the first instance shoot forth from the luminous mass of the 
whole biblical history, and might then, though admitted first into 
the somewhat later gospels, properly help to form that outermost 
circle of glory.” 


As far as we can make out our author’s meaning, it amounts 
to this—that Jesus possessed, and continually exercised in 
every part of his ministry, some extraordinary gifts of healing 
and curative power, which combined with the deep earnestness 
of his discourse, and the benignant sanctity of his life, to attract 
towards him the religious veneration of the multitudes, and to 
invest his whole being with a supernatural mystery; that the 
devout contemplation of him in this light, by those who first 
busied themselves to collect and reduce to writing their own 
remembrances, and all extant traditions respecting him, caused 
them to misapprehend and erroneously combine certain inci- 
dents in his history, and to ascribe to him exertions of power, 
which far exceed in deviation from the known and accessible 
laws of nature, his ordinary and constant agencies of healing, 
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and which do not, therefore, bear upon them the same charac- 
ters of strict historical truth; and that the miraculous, with 
which the ancient history of Israel is so thickly interspersed— 
the belief imbibed with the earliest lessons of the home and 
the synagogue, that the God of their fathers was ever present 
in the midst of them, and might at any moment directly inter- 
fere for their benefit—predisposed the Jewish people to behold 
in the words and acts of Jesus a repetition of the old prophetic 
wonders, and to interpret everything which related to him from 
the supernatural point of view. This statement excludes from 
the domain of proper history, some of the most remarkable 
miracles recorded in the gospels, and, with regard to the rest, 
leaves the line between the natural though extraordinary and 
exceptional, and the strictly supernatural, very indistinctly 
drawn. In the application of these views, Ewald is often 
extremely whimsical and arbitrary. He seems, for instance, 
to understand Christ’s first miracle at Cana of Galilee in a 
symbolical sense. It was the joyous influence of his spirit 
which made the guests drink water as wine.* The story in 
Matthew (xvi. 27), about Peter’s finding a piece of money in 
the fish’s mouth for the payment of the tribute, is not accepted 
by our author as historical fact, though it is the obvious pur- 
port of the original text that it should be so understood.t So 
again, the destruction of the swine, and the cure of the demo- 
niac, narrated in Mark (v. 11—16), are regarded as having been 
originally mere coincidences, afterwards connected as cause 
and effect by the ingenuity of the popular belief; for the region 
where the transaction occurred was inhabited by heathens.t 
In these instances we discern a partial recurrence to the 
old rationalistic method of reducing by interpretation the 
miraculous to the natural, which we supposed had reached 
its acme in Paulus, and been since abandoned. ‘The raising of 
Lazarus, the most stupendous miracle narrated in the New 
Testament, and described with the utmost particularity by 
John, is idealized, against the plain meaning of the passage, 
into a strong assurance inspired by the presence of Christ, 
of the resurrection of all his friends at the last day. ‘To 


* “Das Wasser selbst wird unter seinem Geiste zum besten Weine.” 
“ Soll denn das Wasser im besten Sinne des Wortes nicht iiberall auch jetzt 
noch zu Weine werden, wo sein Geist in voller Kraft thitig ist >” p. 224. 


t p. 344. 


{ “ Nur der Judaische Volkswitz konnte mitten in dem lebendigen Wogen 
der Vorstellungen iiber die unreinen Geister und ihr Geliiste an den unrei- 
nen Schweinen, diesen Zusammenhang so eng ziehen und so in diese 
Erzihlung verflechten.” p. 299. 
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guard against possible misrepresentation, we give Ewald’s own 
words :— 


“Who can read this long and most affecting narrative, and not 
experience in his own breast, from its whole form and character, 
a reflection of that infinite and triumphant joy with which the first 
Christians looked on the death of the friends of Christ, and 
anticipated his own appearance at the appointed season as the 
restorer of life? It was only the look forwards into that great 
future, which could penetrate the apostle’s remembrance of this 
insulated occurrence of the past, with so elevated a joy, and clothe 
his words in this passage as with a celestial glory. The most 
beautiful feature in the narration is misunderstood, when this fact 
is overlooked or denied.” * p. 361. 


It is in perfect consistency with this mode of treating the 
subject, that the resurrection of Christ, on which the mass of 
Christians build their chief hope of a future life, should be 
considered simply as an “eternal glorification” (ewige Ver- 
herrlichung), which belongs to the belief of the apostolic period, 
and cannot, therefore, as a fact, enter into the proper “ History 
of Christ.” We are far from denying the difficulties which 
surround this mysterious subject, nor are we at all indisposed 
to lend a candid ear to any suggestion proceeding from so 
thoughtful and reverent an inquirer as Ewald; but the question 
is one which adheres to the very substance of historical Chris- 
tianity as set forth in the New Testament; and what we miss 
in Ewald, is the statement of any definite and intelligible prin- 
ciple to which his interpretation of the miraculous can be 
referred. His mode of procedure is altogether arbitrary and 
gratuitous. 

Unless we are prepared to regard the miraculous element of 
the Biblical narratives as the result of wanton and shameless 
fabrication, depriving the book in which it is so thickly strewed 
of all claim to belief and respect (and there are few of the 
most hardy unbelievers who will go to this extent), there are 
only three methods by which we can dispose of this most 


* It is remarked by Ewald, that John’s gospel contains one well-selected 
example of each of Christ’s principal exertions of supernatural power : viz. 
(1) A transformation of substances, ii. 1—10; (2) Cure of a fever, iv. 47—54 ; 
(3) Healing of the lame, v. 1—9; (4) Feeding of multitudes, vi. 4—13; 
(5) Walking on a stormy sea, vi. 16—21; (6) Restoration of sight to the 
blind, ix. 1—7; (7) Raising the dead, xi. 1—46. All these miracles are 
described with great fulness of detail, and the series is terminated by the 
most wonderful of them, the resurrection of Lazarus. The number seven 
may be accidental, but it should not be unnoticed. From the eleventh 
chapter no miracle is recorded by John till the resurrection of Christ him- 
self. Gesch. Chr. p. 359, note. 
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difficult part of scriptural iaterpretation—perhaps, also, a 
fourth, which consists of a certain combination of the former 
three. (1). There is the attempt which was made with great 
earnestness at the close of the last, and the commencement of 
the present, century, to explain away all the miraculous his- 
tories of the Bible into a misconception or exaggerated repre- 
sentation of natural events and appearances. ‘This was the 
favourite procedure of the old German rationalism, assuming 
the general authenticity and credibility of the Scriptures, and 
finding under every apparent expression of the supernatural, 
a positive nucleus of historical fact. This system was carried 
out with unflinching consequentiality by Paulus, in his cele- 
brated “ Leben Jesu;” and he had at least the merit of fairly 
testing it, and proving how utterly baseless it was, by the forced 
interpretations and the absurd evasion of inevitable results which 
it necessarily involved. (2). There is the mythical theory, adopted 
by those who see the impossibility of converting the superna- 
tural into common history by a simple process of exegesis. It 
is the essence of this theory,to view the miraculous of Scripture 
as originating from the first in a sensuous or symbolical con- 
ception of what is in itself simply ideal and spiritual—an 
apprehension of mental states and operations as outward events 
—a conversion of thought into history—a rendering of the 
subjective into the objective. This mythical working of the 
mind marks a necessary phase of human development; for it 
is the only way in which rude and simple natures are capable 
of realizing to themselves the relations which they are dimly 
conscious of sustaining to the spiritual and the unseen: and 
those who uphold this theory of scriptural interpretation, 
would refer to the accounts of Christ’s baptism, temptation, 
and transfiguration, as notable examples of it. George Lau- 
rence Bauer, in his “ Hebrew Mythology of the Old and New 
Testaments,”* where he has compared the miraculous narratives 
of the Bible with the myths of other histories and literatures, 
indicates the transition from the old rationalism of Paulus to 
the mythical theory which succeeded it, and which, to a certain 
extent, and for certain portions of Scripture, has been approved 
and applied by some of the most distinguished theologians of 
the last generation—amongst whom it may suffice to specify 
Schleiermacher and De Wette. But the individual who has 
the most decidedly adopted the mythic system, and developed 
it with the most thorough consistency in relation to Chris- 
tianity, is David Frederic Strauss, who has done for this theory 
what Paulus did for the old rationalistic—taken it as far as it 
will go, and put its sufficiency to the proof. And it is of ulti- 
' * Leipzig, 1802. 
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mate service to truth, that there should always be some resolute 
and one-sided minds that will fearlessly follow out any hypothesis 
which they have adopted, and push it to its last possible result. 
No candid inquirer will henceforth deny, that there are parts of 
the sacred narrative where the mythic principle has been clearly 
in operation: but that the rich and varied story, so full of life 
in its minutest veins, so expressive of deep and earnest réality 
in its most unguarded and unconscious aspects, which is set 
before us in the New Testament, is one floating web of myth, 
loosely connected with the smallest central point of historical 
fact—a mere reflection of the supernatural wonders of the past 
in the dreamy consciousness of a small enthusiastic sect—that 
the creative fantasy of the church generated Christ and his 
history, and not Christ’s personality the church—has ever 
struck us as the very wildest extravagance of theory—the most 
singular inversion of the natural order of ideas—the most 
curious instance of a critical torepov mpdrepor that is to be found 
in the pathology of literature—an abnormal effort of learning 
and ingenuity, which only the fascination of preconceived 
theory could have rendered possible to a mind so acute and 
logical, and in other respects so dispassionate and truth-seeking, 
as that of Strauss. (3). There remains the system of superna- 
turalism, which accepts the miraculous narratives of Scripture, 
just as they are given, in their literal truth, as evidence of God’s 
sanction of the doctrine delivered by men whom he had em- 
powered to perform wonderful works in his name. This is 
still the idea involved in the prevalent conception of revealed 
religion—the belief, at least the avowed and recognized belief, 
of the great majority of professing Christians in this country: 
and it must be admitted, that, as a simple question of scriptural 
exegesis, this theory is attended with the fewest difficulties, and 
is most consistent with itself. Nevertheless, on a broader view, 
connecting Christianity with the general history of our race, 
and with the dominant laws which govern the administration 
of the universe, the subject confessedly has its difficulties, 
which have been felt by the most religious minds, and have 
led them to the inquiry, whether it might not be possible, 
without weakening their trust in the great doctrines of which 
the Bible is the vehicle, to escape the necessity of taking as 
simple historical fact the whole mass of the miraculous con- 
tained in Scripture. Yet the real difficulties are not precisely 
those which most obviously suggest themselves; they are 
neither metaphysical nor religious. A believer in a God of 
boundless power must allow his perfect command over laws 
which he himself established ; nor can a believer in his infinite 
wisdom and goodness refuse to admit, that he may occasionally 
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control their ordinary operation, when the well-being of his 
creatures can in this way be more effectually accomplished : 
any objection founded on either of these considerations is, 
at bottom, atheistic—at least pantheistic. The difficulty, as 
we conceive it, lies in the application and the extent of the 
principle which the admission of the miraculous involves. 
Does supernatural interference impress an absolute character 
of divine approval on the entire system of actions and events 
in the midst of which it occurs, so as to suspend the exercise 
of all moral judgment respecting them? If not, where does 
the weight of its presumed sanction fall? Can it in this case 
confer any specific sanction whatever? Must not reason and 
the moral sense decide after all independently on the claims of 
every case for which these supernatural credentials are alleged; 
and then the miraculous can only confirm the sentence of a 
prior judge? If, on the other hand, it be argued, that the 
supernatural confines its sanction to the particular act with 
which it is immediately connected, we are driven to the neces- 
sity of regarding, as direct appointments of God, Elijah’s 
merciless slaughter of the prophets of Baal, for following a 
different faith and worship from his own; Elisha’s vengeful 
sacrifice of little children to wild beasts for a mere outburst of 
infantine petulance; and even in the New Testament, the 
gratuitous and uncompensated destruction of another's pro- 
perty in the drowning of a whole herd of swine. Again, to 
define logically the extent of the supernatural principle in 
religious history, ever appeared to us a matter of as much 
difficulty as determining the precise point of its application. 
It is usual to confine it within the limit of the canonical 
Scriptures, and to affirm that its manifestations cease with the 
last of the apostles. But this is a limit, as every one who has 
studied the subject perfectly well knows, most arbitrarily and 
uncritically drawn. Evidence of the same kind which suffices 
for our acceptance of the Scripture miracles, cannot be denied 
to attach to many statements that we meet with far down in 
the subsequent ages of ecclesiastical history; and acceptance 
or rejection of the one seems to require, in consistency, accept- 
ance or rejection of the other.* John Henry Newman has 
maintained this view of the case with much acuteness in an 
essay prefixed to a portion of Fleury’s “ History of the Church ;” 
and it would be difficult to find a satisfactory reply to some of 


* See, for instance, as late as the seventeenth century, the extraordinary 
accumulation of testimony to the cure by the “ Holy Thorn,” in the estab- 
lishment of the Port Royal, from men of learning and intelligence, not pre- 
viously inclined to believe—adduced by Racine in his “ Abrégé de l’Histoire 
de Port Royal.” (Euvres de Jean Racine. Paris, 1813. Tom. iv. 
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his arguments.* No one, then, can deny that this question of 
the supernatural in Scripture, assumed as it usually is among 
the indispensable conditions of a rational belief in divine 
communications to the human soul, does present very con- 
siderable difficulties, on more sides than one, to those who 
wish to examine it candidly and with openness to conviction. 
At the same time, it does appear to us, after long and anxious 
and repeated consideration of the subject, quite impossible, by 
any critical or exegetical process, altogether to eliminate from 
the history of Christ the traces of some mysterious power, 
which transcends the ordinary working of human nature; for 
they cleave to the minutest fibres of the texture of the nar- 
rative; and, on the other hand, to reconcile the imputation of 
such traces to intentional fabrication, with the indisputable 
evidence of moral earnestness and rectitude of intention in the 
writers of the New Testament. Between the horns of this 
dilemma the solution of the problem is suspended. With Ewald 
we are fully prepared to believe, that God originally endowed 
the human nature, which he had selected and predestined for 
the accomplishment of his highest purposes, with unique and 
extraordinary powers; that these powers, derived from the 
fundamental laws of all being, and cherished by most intimate 
communion with the Eternal Fountain of Life, controlled to 
a certain extent laws that were subsequent to them in the order 
of creation, and produced effects which arrested the attention 
of gross and unreflecting multitudes, and sealed as it were with 
a supplementary sanction that spoke to the outward sense, 
doctrines which carried their own authority with them by self- 
evidencing light, when they had been once admitted into the 
mind; that it was the vivid remembrance of such powers 
which formed the supernatural substratum of the gospel his- 
tory, and meeting with and exciting a previous disposition to 
find the marvellous in everything relating to the Christ, de- 
veloped unconsciously and in perfect good faith some traditions 
of his character and history into a shape that must be dis- 
tinguished from the fact or thought which suggested it. But 
the wonderful personality of an actual historical Jesus must 
be assumed as the living centre of this whole system of belief, 
or we have an effect without a cause. In the idiosyncrasy of 
every individual, however humble and unnoticeable, there is 
something which is properly his own and cannot be communi- 
cated; and there is nothing beyond our belief in the sup- 
position, that out of the endless combinations of which the 

* Essay on the Miracles recorded in the Ecclesiastical History of the 
Early Ages. By John Henry Newman, B.D., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 1843 
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elements of human nature are susceptible, especially in their 
relation with things spiritual and divine, God may have 
bestowed on Jesus of Nazareth an idiosyncrasy unapproach- 
able by any other member of our race. Instead, therefore, of 
assuming that any one of the three theories which have been 
mentioned, suffices of itself to explain all the difficulties of the 
question of the miraculous in Scripture, we best meet perhaps 
all the conditions of the case, by admitting that there is an 
element of truth in each of them; that there are some narra- 
tions, for example, in the Bible—as that of the passage of the 
Red Sea, and the similar one of the first crossing of the Jordan 
under Joshua—which may, with great probability, be reduced 
under the old rationalistic mode of interpretation, as exhibiting 
a common fact made wonderful by the natural exaggeration of 
tradition; some, again, like the temptation, and perhaps the 
transfiguration of Jesus, which must be regarded as mythic 
or symbolical embodiments of a certain idea or belief; and, 
lastly, others, such as the innumerable instances of healing 
and restorative power, described in the New Testament, which 
allow of no unforced explanation that excludes the presence of 
some energy above what is ordinarily possessed by man. The 
recognition of the mythic element is in some respects a relief 
to the thoughtful, serious reader of the Scriptures; for many 
statements which are painful and embarrassing, while we are 
compelled to accept them as historical facts, appear in a very 
different light, and become pleasing and instructive, as soon as 
we permit ourselves to regard them as a display of that natural 
symbolism in which the popular mind, in all ages and countries, 
but especially in the East, has been accustomed to express its 
deepest feelings and thoughts. 

From what we have now said, it will be evident that we do 
not dispute the possibility of what exceeds the known and ordi- 
nary laws of nature, as a fact in the religious history of mankind. 
Nevertheless we must observe, that both in a philosophical and 
in a religious point of view, those deep, imperishable instincts of 
our nature, which through all the phases of human development 
have clung to a belief in the supernatural, are unspeakably more 
significant and interesting than the clearest diplomatic proof 
which documents could yield, of the few insulated facts which, 
at a given time and place, may outwardly and visibly have 
satisfied them. The universal presence of such instincts, 
under some form or other, in humanity, implies beyond all 
reasonable doubt (unless we assume that our nature is, at 
bottom, mendacious), that there must be some objective reality 
corresponding to them; though the intensity of the feelings 
which they excite, may sometimes fail to discern where it lies, 
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or look for it in the wrong direction; and though the doctrines 
heaped on them, when not duly checked and guided by a 
scientific reason, may run up into wild and fantastic shapes: 
the question here is not as to the rationality of the form, 
which it is the business of progressive education to correct, 
but as to the reality of the substance. The facts of history are 
always open to criticism, and to those who learn them by 
tradition can never exceed a certain amount of probability ; 
but the ceaseless and manifold working of these inherent 
instincts leaves an indelible impress on humanity, in which the 
philosophic eye may discern with undiminished evidence from 
age to age its hidden affinities and the secret of its destiny. 
The strong and unalterable belief of the first generation of 
Christians, affecting their whole subsequent course of life, 
affords convincing proof, that they must have received what 
appeared to them an unequivocal token of Christ’s actual re- 
surrection from the dead: and not only is the evidence of their 
belief more clear and certain than that of the historical fact 
which was its subject, but it is of more value to us, and of far 
wider application ; for at once, by its own intensity and by the 
deep response of sympathy which it has called forth in the hearts 
of subsequent believers, it witnesses, expresses, and strengthens 
that dim but deep and inextinguishable sense of immortality, 
which, next to the trust in a righteous Providence, is one of 
the closest and most inseparable adjuncts of our being. It is 
a curious fact, which the historian and the philologist cannot 
overlook, and which must be embraced in any comprehensive 
philosophy of religion, that universally with every great de- 
velopment or revival of religious belief, from the commence- 
ment of the Christian church down tothe most recent phenomena 
of the present day (and the remark might be extended, we believe, 
to the history of heathenism), we find associated some assertion 
of the manifestation of powers similar in kind to those which 
the first preachers of the gospel are said to have exercised. 
We are as yet only in the commencement of a true religious 
psychology; the subject must be traced down to far deeper 
principles, and surveyed from a wider point of view. We do 
not think that any one is at present entitled to dogmatise 
either on the positive or on the negative side of the question. 
Reverent caution and suspension of hasty judgment constitute 
the suitable frame of mind for approaching it. While we 
cannot admit, that the most clearly attested miracle would of 
itself prove the divine authority of a doctrine (for no impression 
on the outward sense can have any effect on the inward law of 
truth and right), and utterly dissent from those who lay 
miracle on the threshold of the Church of Christ, and demand 
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the acceptance of it as a condition of admission, we have as little 
sympathy with the cavillers, who treat all affirmation of the 
supernatural as the certain evidence of fraud or folly, who 
assume their competence to judge the deep, unsearchable ways 
in which God conducts the mysterious relations of things 
visible and invisible, and close their eye without further in- 
quiry to what may prove after all the brightest side of the 
divine economy of things. 

But it is time to draw these general observations to a con- 
clusion. ‘There is no feature in Ewald’s work more refreshing 
than his hearty recognition of the historical reality and spi- 
ritual value of the person of Christ—so different from the 
mythical phantoms which recent theories have made to pass 
over the earliest scene of our religious history. Christ is with 
him a living man, who descended with patience and humility 
into the dark depths of human weakness and suffering, that he 
might regenerate them by the spirit which he brought from God. 
We have the outer life of Christ in the first three gospels; the 
inner is revealed to us in that of John; and in both, the image 
exhibited, though essentially identical, and thus proclaiming its 
conformity to historical truth, is tinged perceptibly with the hues 
of admiring recollection and deep subjective sympathy. Yet the 
very extent to which the evangelical conception of the inner and 
outer life of Christ has been modified by wonder and love, is 
itself a measure of its vast moral power, and of the profound 
impression which it left behind it in the inmost life of others. 
The character of the effect, so conspicuous in the spirit of the 
early church, indicates the quality of the cause. We regret 
that want of space will not allow us to cite some passages from 
Ewald’s book, in which he eloquently expresses his religious 
veneration for Christ’s person and work, and one in particular, 
where he has given an admirable description of the matter and 
style of his teaching. (pp. 186—188.) 

The innumerable “ Lives and Histories of Jesus Christ”’ 
which have issued during the last half century from the pro- 
lific press of Germany, each putting its own interpretation on 
the statements of the gospels, and exhibiting every variety of 
conclusion, from the grossest literalism of the orthodox school 
to the thinnest rarefaction of the mythic theory, are calculated 
on a first view to produce a painful impression on the mind, as 
though the whole question were involved in hopeless uncer- 
tainty, and not one solid fact would be left as the residuum of 
this critical analysis. But this searching process could not be 
evaded: the result is daily showing more clearly how much— 
and that of the most precious quality—remains, which is 
unassailable ; and, as a permanent benefit, we shall be able 
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henceforth to discriminate more exactly the actual and the 
ideal in the primitive documents of Christianity, and to found 
on that distinction a truer and more satisfactory system of 
scriptural interpretation. What is more important still, men 
must be weaned, as the approved results of modern learning 
become more widely known, from their servile worship of the 
minutest details of the historical letter, to a profounder and more 
genial appreciation of the spiritual worth of Christianity. The 
unanswerable argument for this religion, which has carried 
conviction to the hearts of good men in all ages, is its adapta- 
tion to the wants and longings of the human soul. Humanity 
yearns after a redeemer, a reconciler, a sanctifier—a Christ 
who should fulfil its highest conceptions of spiritual excel- 
lence; for the heart is silently transformed into the image 
which it habitually loves and reveres. Christianity rests on a 
broader and stabler basis than technical theologians have 
arbitrarily assigned it. It has its roots in the depths of our 
moral being. It is not a fact sut generis, cut off from all 
living affinity with the general conditions of human nature ; 
but it stands out from the page of history as the highest 
expression of man’s inherent and imperishable religiousness. 
But then its very essence involves belief in a personal God, a 
historical Christ, an individual and immortal soul. We have a 
greater dread of the temporary ascendency of a philosophy 
which impugns these fundamental truths, than of the freest 
historical criticism exercised on the narratives of the New 
Testament. To us the pantheistic basis of Strauss’s “ Leben 
Jesu’ is far more painful and offensive than its mythic super- 
structure. On this point we subscribe entirely to the words of 
Neander, in the preface to the third edition of his “ Life of 
Jesus Christ.” (p. 25.) 


“In our view, this is no longer a contest between an older and 
a newer mode of conceiving Christianity, but between Christianity 
and a form of human culture in every respect opposed to it. We 
cannot otherwise describe it than as a contest between Christian 
theism and the principle which deifies the world and self—a 
principle, which from a certain relative necessity in the history of 
theological and philosophical rationalism, must first express itself 
in its whole extent, in order to be completely overcome by the 
power of Christian truth in the natural development of life and 
thought.” 


The day of reasoning and criticism will cease when they 
have done their work; and the great fact of Christianity, 
neither exaggerated nor depreciated by hostile factions, will 
preserve uncontested its true place and significance in the 
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grand providential order of human development; and aiding 
alike the virtue and happiness of individuals and the progress 
of the species, will be recognized as divine, from the principies 
to which it appeals, from the spirit which it has diffused, and 
from the works which it perpetuates. A church, embodying 
the great idea of human brotherhood, dissolving the bitterness 
of our sectarian distinctions in its fervid spirit of comprehen- 
sive love, uniting the most diversified forms of speculative 
belief and intellectual activity in the sympathies of a common 
trust and hope, and in joint efforts of earnest self-sacrifice for 
the common weal—a church such as good men in all quarters 
of the Christian world are now eagerly looking forward to, that 
would make Christianity a work rather than an idea, and 
translate a tradition of the past into a present fact—will prove, 
we have not a doubt, in the generations which are to come, a 
perpetual and unerring witness to the true divinity that was in 
Christ, setting in their true light the history and the doctrine 
associated with his name, which have hitherto been the subject 
of such conflicting criticism and so many divergent opinions. 
All who contribute, by the earnest truthfulness of their writings 
and teachings, to accelerate this blessed issue of present con- 
troversy, we regard as real benefactors of mankind; and in 
this number, notwithstanding our dissent from him on some 


not unimportant points, we cannot hesitate to place the distin- 
guished author of the work before us. 
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i all ages of civilization the most thoughtful men must have 

deemed their own generation the best worth studying, if only 
as the latest phase of the world familiar to them. And if such 
men had in all ages left the most conspicuous impress on the 
records of their time, those records would, we conceive, have 
manifested this in their form and character. At every epoch 
these thinkers must have felt— 


“We are ancients of the earth, 
And in the vanward of the time.” 


The human beings about them were the inheritors of all 
the legacies left by those that had gone before, in face and form, 
character, manners, and beliefs. The institutions which these 
beings formed, and were formed by, whether social, political, 
or religious, were the latest outcome of the mutual relations 
of man, the universe, and the power that created and controls 
it. The doubts and difficulties suggested by the contemplation 
of these institutions and their working, were the doubts 
most pressing for resolution, the difficulties most important 
to grapple with. Before them was the riddle to be read, and the 
society of which they formed units was the Gidipus to solve 
that riddle, or fall a sacrifice to the Sphinx that propounded it. 
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But if this be admitted as probable in conception, it is evi- 
dent enough that this tendency is very unequally exemplified 
in such utterances of representative men as have come down 
to us. 

Some periods have left no trace whatever of any need felt to 
read the world’s riddle. Their marking minds are neither 
metaphysicians, nor poets, nor theologians, but artists—re- 
flectors and reproducers of the strength, beauty, and harmony 
of the outward creation that surrounded them. In other ages, 
not less artistically creative, the representation of man, his 
passions, his achievements, and his fortunes—dramatically or 
epically set forth—has occupied the most active and enduring 
intelligences. Some epochs of singular force and various fer- 
tility, have combined the artistic with the poetic power, and 
these again with the speculative or metaphysical. But what- 
ever may have been the ways in which the ages have recorded 
themselves for the world’s education, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to believe that by the side of the sculptor and the 
painter, the epic poet and the dramatist, there has not always 
existed the curious speculator on all that afforded subject- 
matter for statue or picture, for epic or for drama. 

But while time has spared so many of the noblest works of 
ancient sculpture to grace our museums and galleries, and 
to be joys for ever to hundreds and thousands—while Homer 
and Virgil and Dante, Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 
furnish the best part of the intellectual feast for all times 
that follow them,—the works of the speculators have, many of 
them, perished utterly ; others have come to us meagrely 
and shadow-wise in compilations, or have to be painfully 
recomposed from quotations and allusions; not a few survive 
in mouldy crypts, or on dusty shelves, in mildewed vellum, 
or between worm-riddled oaken boards, not read, nor like to 
be, but seldom wholly unworthy the reading, if life were long 
enough for looking back. With Plato and Aristotle, indeed, 
most educated men profess, and many have, considerable 
familiarity. But the latter, in this country at least, owes such 
study as he receives mainly to the stubborn adherence of Oxford 
to the old ways; and as to the former, how many that have got 
up the regular tale of dialogues for a Cambridge classical 
tripos, ever reopen the “ Phedrus,” or the “ Protagoras,” the 
“ Apology,” or the “ Republic,” after leaving the University ? 

Ancient history would furnish abundant illustration of the 
comparatively narrow space in the world’s records filled by 
speculators, but for our immediate purpose it will be enough 
to refer to modern times and our own country. With relation 
to the subject of this article, there is indeed a special reason 
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why we should confine our view to Christian and English 
history. For if the writer, on whose works we propose to com- 
ment, have one distinction, it is that in all he has written the 
Christian and the Englishman are uppermost. The pictures 
he paints are eminently English ; or, if foreign, chosen for their 
significance to Englishmen and our own times ;—the problems 
he propounds are problems for men claiming to be Christian, 
and such solutions as he hints at, or enounces, are derived 
from the Christian creed, and based on the Christian concep- 
tion of duty. 

Limiting our view, therefore, to England, we shall find 
speculation on man, his relations to the present, and his 
destinies in the future, subordinated, at all marking epochs, to 
some form of action upon things or men, or some representa- 
tion of them. At least, the names that symbolize the working 
intellect of such epochs are the names, not of speculators or 
questioners, but of kings and legislators, of captains and 
poets. If philosophers are remembered, it is as workers on 
nature, or investigators of her laws, rather than as speculators 
or inquirers about man’s relations to her, and the power that 
guides him and her alike. Roger Bacon is little more than a 
name to the most learned of us. ‘To vulgar apprehension he 
is neither more nor less than a conjuror. But thousands who 
only know him in connection with his brazen head are familiar 
with the bright and living word-pictures of the fourteenth 
century which Chaucer has left us. With him, indeed, begins, 
for most of us, all distinct impression of the past of England. 
Chronologies of reigns, and records of battles, and even col- 
lections of statutes, help common minds a marvellous little way 
towards the conception of manners or comprehension of institu- 
tioris.. But the poet comes ; and not an intelligent artizan now- 
a-days but can ride with him and his four-and-twenty in a com- 
pany from the Southwark Tabard, that bright May morning, on 
their pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket. Open 
his pages, and there, called up in the magic mirror by the 
gramarye of his quick spirit and vivid pencil, defiles before us 
the pageant of the fourteenth century in England—every class 
depicted, in habit, as it lived, talking, jesting, eating, drinking, 
story-telling—real men and women, with whom English pulses 
may beat in tune for ever. 

There were speculators, and no common ones, in England 
at that time, and Chaucer was no stranger to them or their 
speculations. With Wiclif and his “ Poor Priests,” he had 
probably been in intimate relation. With the physical and me- 
taphysical studies of his time, his great poem shews him to have 
been familiar. Witness his immortal pictures of the “ Poore 
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Persone,” and the “ Clerk of Oxenforde.” Even the wild doc- 
trines and hap-hazard experiments of the Alchemists had evi- 
dently occupied his attention. But he insinuates the doctrines 
of the Lollards in a character, and puts his alchemical know- 
ledge in atale. The tale of Melibeus is a moral essay, and 
the Persone’s tale is a sermon; but with these two exceptions, 
Chaucer paints instead of preaching. ‘Travelling down the 
stream of history, from Edward the Third to Elizabeth, the 
field of literature is barren to popular apprehensions ; nor do 
we light on really familiar names till Spenser and Shakspere 
sum up the epic and dramatic power of our most remarkable 
intellectual era. But what do we know of the voluminous tomes 
of the Neo-Platonizers, their contemporaries, or of the suc- 
cessors who continued the work of those patient and scholarly 
men down to the times of the Commonwealth ? Francis Bacon 
towers, alone, among the speculative minds of the seventeenth 
century. But he, if he did not impress a positive change in 
the direction of the intellect in physical enquiry, at least indi- 
cated the route it was henceforth to follow, and must be re- 
garded less as a speculator than as a guide in positive science. 

But besides the speculation which presents itself professedly 
as such, there is the speculation which disguises itself in the 
poem, the drama, or the story. Of this we find little trace in 
the writers under the Tudors and the Stuarts. Creative imagi- 
nation in the Elizabethan times, found its chief employment in 
writing for the stage. Shakspere deals with humanity in its 
broadest characteristics, not with the humanity of his own time. 
If his successors deviated from his example in this, it was but 
to paint the manners of their own day. There is no trace in 
any of them of a deep consciousness of the problems presented 
by contemporary society, or an overmastering impulse to attempt 
their solution. The novel, throughout those times, never rose 
beyond the scale and pretensions of the brief tale, translated or 
imitated from the Italian. Defoe was the first who used the 
novel as the vehicle for elaborate delineations of individual 
character and broad pictures of social life. In his “ Colonel 
Jack,” his “ Roxana,” and his “ Moll Flanders,” he did for his 
day what Dickens has done for ours. ‘These remarkable fictions 
embody the experiences of a shrewd and close observer, pro- 
foundly conscious of social evils, and working with a deliberate 
design of awakening attention to those evils, with a view to their 
remedy. From his time England has never wanted novelists, 
who have followed in the same track. Fielding and Richardson, 
Smollett and Goldsmith, worked from the life, with the object 
of correcting evils and abuses, as well as of interesting and 
amusing their readers. 
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In the hands of Scott the novel assumed a new character, 
but lost much of this ethical and reformatory aim. 

Himself deeply imbued with the picturesqueness of the past, 
sympathizing in its “healthy animalism,” enjoying its sports 
and pageants and costume, almost losing, in his relish for feu- 
dalism, his sense of its systematic cruelties and injustice, Scott 
carried all England with him from the contemplation of the 
present to revel in a brilliant but unreal world, from which no 
lesson was to be derived but that of a kindly and genial sym- 
pathy with man and nature. He worked with no higher pur. 
pose than to amuse, and he succeeded to admiration. As the 
nature of the man was healthy, manly, and truthful, the amuse- 
ment he afforded was in the main wholesome, and the world 
owes him a debt of gratitude. But the world will not long rest 
satisfied with amusement. No school of writing can be perma- 
nent unless it have an aim beyond amusing. ‘The school that 
has not such an aim will never attract to its ranks the noblest 
rising minds. This has been shown in the history of that 
branch of novel writing which had its root in Scott. It can 
boast of no really great name but his. It is already effete ; and 
the writer who sets himself to paint the past now, if he wish to 
attract any attention beyond the poor circle of subscribers to 
the circulating library, or the hungry members of the country 
book-club, must read the lesson of his period while he paints 
its manners. 

Since the time of Scott, two men rise eminent above the 
novel-writing crowd—Dickens and Thackeray.* It is super- 
fluous to say that they both work with a grave and earnest pur- 
pose. Their study has lain in different chapters of the book 
of our life, but it has, in both, been guided by a conviction, 
avowed or implicit, that every page of that book has its moral, and 
that the writer’s business is, if not to educe it formally, at least 
to leave his readers impressed by it. The name of Kingsley 
deserves a place by that of Dickens and Thackeray, for recogni- 
tion of this duty in the novelist. It is the sense of this which 
harmonizes the works of the three, different as aré the fields in 
which they have been led to labour. Dickens, setting out with 
the rough education of adverse circumstance, trained in the 
newspaper-oftice, the reporters’ gallery, and the thousand and 
one scenes from which the feeder of our omnipresent and all- 
recording daily press draws the material for his rapid para- 
graphs, has taken possession of the life of our streets and 


* It is from no want of respect for the merits of Sir Edw. L. Bulwer 
Lytton, that we omit mention of him here. He too has exhibited a recog- 
nition, more marked in each successive novel, of the law, that the writer of 
fiction now-a-days must be the teacher and preacher, as well as the amuser. 
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taverns, our law-courts, and prisons and hospitals, our railways 
and markets. He is at home in the London thoroughfares, the 
Cockney watering-place, and the Yorkshire school, the side- 
scenes of the country theatre, the thieves’ ken of Jacob’s island, 
the condemned cell, and the Court of Chancery. The streets 
are his book, and on their mud and misery, their humble joys 
and squalid sorrows, their broad farce, their tragedies of suffer- 
ing and of sin, he sheds the strong light of a genial sympathy, 
and moves ever guided by a high and hallowing purpose. That 
his humour is apt to run into burlesque, his men and women to 
grow into bundles of oddities, or abstractions of class peculiari- 
ties—that his sentiment is often puling, his pathos maudlin, 
and his emotion melo-dramatic, we are not concerned to deny. 
But of the nobleness of his aims and the sincerity of his con- 
victions there can be doubt, and it is by virtue of these that he 
has taken and will keep his place in the popular heart. 
Thackeray has gathered his experiences of life and character 
under very different conditions. Born to ample means, edu- 
cated in the regular course of school and university, thrown 
naturally among the well-to-do on his entrance into life, he 
has not lacked the schooling of adversity, and has known the 
necessity of earning his bread by his pen. We have to thank 
that painful discipline for the most searching, and yet most 
benevolent, anatomy of what is called “good society,” that 
English literature can boast of. His work has Jain among our 
professional, aristocratic and would-be aristocratic world, in 
Temple Chambers, West-end Clubs and drawing-rooms, well- 
appointed country-houses, and free-and-easy barrack-quarters. 
If he descends to the footman’s pot-house or the servants’-hall, 
it is to get a new view of “master and missus” from “Jeames’s” 
point of observation. But never have the conventional morali- 
ties of the “ upper classes” been brought to such a standard— 
never has the pitiless daylight been so let in on the rouge and 
tinsel and distemper-daubing of the booths in “ Vanity Fair,” 
as by this calm, cool, sadly-smiling, sternly-frowning observer. 
Not a weakness, meanness, or affectation, but has received its 
lighter or deeper brand-mark from his hand—not a social lie, 
or tolerated wickedness, but has had to wince under the whip 
of this executor “des hautes wuvres” of social judgment. In 
his case, again, as in that of Dickens, the critics are ready with 
their cut-and-dry catalogue of offences. The men are too 
mean, and the women too silly, or too vile—the skeleton in 
every house is too eagerly sought for, too complacently paraded 
and moralized on—the grain of selfishness is sown too broad- 
cast in human motives—mothers are needlessly warned that 


their sons will be profligate—tuft-hunting and toadyism are too 
K 
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widely predicated. It may be so. Our business at present is 
not to defend Thackeray from such charges. What we now 
wish to insist on is the earnestness of his aim, the inculcation, 
in and through all his sadly-humorous delineations, of the deep 
responsibilities of man, and his underlying sense of the awful 
realities of right and wrong. 

Mr. Kingsley, in some respects, holds common ground with 
both Dickens and Thackeray. Like the former, he is in his 
place among the poor, the sinful, and the suffering of the hum- 
bler class. Like the latter, he is at home in college-rooms and 
Belgravian boudoirs. But he has one element in which both 
Dickens and Thackeray are wanting—a naturalist’s and artist’s 
familiarity with the fields and woods and rivers. He is a great 
landscape-painter. Dickens can paint town-pictures, such as 
no Dutch painter has surpassed for minute truth. Wherever 
man has set his stamp on the face of earth, Dickens can de- 
scribe the scene. But his power and sympathy as a painter, 
end with man’s working upon nature. Take him into the heart 
of the woods, plant him by the lush banks of a Devonshire river, 
or in the purple heather-flush of a Westland moor, and the Cock- 
ney stands revealed. It needs no conjuror to tell the reader that 
he never held in a hot horse by a cover-side, or threw a fly, or 
knocked over a grouse on the hill-side or a partridge in the 
stubbles. Nor has Thackeray ever indicated the power of the 
landscape-painter, or the sympathies of the sportsman or na- 
turalist. With Kingsley, on the other hand, the love of out-door 
nature, wild nature, sportsman’s nature, reveals itself in almost 
every page. Itis no small distinction to know England as Kings- 
ley knowsher. In fact, his knowledge of the parts of our island 
most distant from each other, and most dissimilar in character, 
is such that one is puzzled to account for it. The Devonshire 
readers of “ Westward-Ho” will certainly claim him for a 
Devonian. Wiltshire would put in her title on the strength of 
his unrivalled descriptions of the chalk country in “ Yeast ;” 
while the reader of “ Alton Locke” will hesitate whether to set 
him down for a rank Cockney, or an amphibious fen-man. In 
another respect, also, Kingsley presents a distinctive character- 
istic. He is aclergyman, a working parish-priest, of the Church 
of England. It may be a sad truth, but it is one enforced on 
us by experience of clerical fictions, that his profession would 
seem, at first sight, more likely to mar than to mend his success 
as a novelist. Few of his cloth seem able to get rid of the 
surplice and the Church Catechism when they take up the pen 
of the novel-writer. If of the Low Church, their novel is apt 
to be a tract in disguise; if of the Oxford school, a polemic 
under false pretences, or a Guide to Rome in three volumes. 
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The habit of shutting the eyes to men and things as they are, 
and seeing only the unreal beings and imaginary world heb- 
domadally referred to from the pulpit, is all but inveterate with 
the class. Either they lack the courage to face facts, or have 
lost the habit of doing so. Their books read as if addressed 
exclusively to the congregation which has the happiness of 
“sitting under” the author. 

But Mr. Kingsley belongs to that section of the Anglican 
clergy, as yet unhappily a small one, which ranks itself neither 
under the banners of High nor Low Church. If any section of 
his brethren can claim him, and his master and friend, Mr. 
Maurice, it is probably that one which, for want of a better 
name, has been styled “'The Broad Church,” of which Dr. 
Arnold is usually considered the prophetes. It is not necessary 
for the purpose of this article to enter into any detail of the 
doctrines of this School; but its teaching is inspired by one 
fundamental and comprehensive belief, that the “ Kingdom of 
God” is not to be looked for in a future state, but lies round 
about us here, and is visible in all that beautifies, ennobles, 
and sanctifies life. To what follows on this belief, which is, as 
it were, the key-note of Mr. Kingsley’s fictions, we must ask the 
attention of our readers. We do so with the more confidence, 
as we shall borrow for the purpose from the work of an abler 
hand than ours. 

The writer of a remarkable article in the “ Westminster 
Review* speaks as follows of a contradiction, which is the puzzle 
of the religiously-minded and the triumph of the irreligious :— 


‘“‘ Expressions abound in the literature of modern Christendom 
implying an antithesis between temporal and spiritual things, 
between morality and religion, between the world and God. 
No one can fail to observe that this antithesis, whether founded 
in reality or not, has become a social fact. There are two 
standards of judgment extant for the estimate of character and 
life: one set up in the pulpit, the other recognized in the forum 
and the street. The former gives the order in which we pretend, 
and perhaps ineffectually try, to admire men and things; the latter, 
that in which we do admire them. Under the influence of the one, 
the merchant or the country gentleman is professedly in love with 
the innocent improvidence of the ravens and the lilies; relapsing 
into the other, he sells all his cotton in expectation of a fall, or 
drains his farms for a rise of rent. On the Sunday he applauds it 
as a saintly thing to present the patient cheek to the smiter; on 
the Monday, he listens with rapture to Kossuth’s curse upon the 
House of Hapsburgh, and the Magyar vow of resistance to the 
death. He assents when the Apostle John is held up to his venera- 
tion, as the beloved disciple, but, if the truth were known, the Duke 


* The Ethics of Christendom, No. CXI., Jannary 1852. 
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of Wellington is rather more to his mind. Supposing it all true 
that is said about the vanity of earthly pleasures and ostentations, 
he nevertheless lets his daughters send out next day invitations to 
a grand ball, and makes his house busy with dress-makers and 
cooks. He is accustomed to confess that in him there is no good 
thing, and that all his thoughts and works are only evil continually ; 
yet he is pleased with himself that he has provided for the family 
of his gardener who was killed on the railway last week. In these 
and a thousand other forms may be noticed the competition between 
two co-existing and unreconciled standards, the relations between 
which are altogether confused and uneasy.” , 


Which of us has not felt this distracting antagonism ? How 
many has it not driven to rejection of all real belief in the 
Christian revelation? How many more has despair of ex- 
plaining it deadened into an apathetic acceptance of Christian 
doctrines as fatal as their rejection—nay, shall’ we not say 
more fatal, because more final? In the article from which we 
have quoted, the origin of this mischief is traced, as it seems 
to us, truly to the Apostolic notion that the end of this world was 
at hand when he wrote,—that Christ had but left his disciples 
to return, in all the majesty of his second advent, and inau- 
gurate the reign of the saints on earth. Hence the renunciation 
by the Apostles of worldly ambitions and interests, the indiffer- 
ence they inculcated to human needs, culture, and affections. But 
this preaching of bare faith as the condition of citizenship in 
Christ’s kingdom assumes a different significance when adopted 
as a sufficient theory of human nature now. And the conse- 
quences, as deduced by the reviewer, are so important, and his 
statement of them appears to us so felicitous, that we must 
again quote his own words :— 

“It is the peculiarity of modern Christianity that these two codes 
coexist within the same social body, and even rule over different 
parts of each individual. The Pauline antithesis between the world 
and the church was not less sharp than ours: but it was a distine- 
tion of persons and classes, and nobody could occupy both the 
opposite ends of it. Once within a society of disciples, he was out 
of the world, and belonged to “the assembly of the saints;” and 
the whole realm of heathendom beyond constituted the contrasted 
term. He did not stand and move with one leg on holy ground 
and the other on the common earth; whatever were the principles 
of the community he had joined, they served him all through, and 
did no violence to the unity of his nature. Praying or dining, 
weeping or laughing, in the workshop or the prison, he was the 
same man in the same sphere. As the circle of the church enlarged, 
we should therefore expect the world to be driven to a distance, till 
it was absent from whole countries and continents. But a new 
“world” has been discovered, not only within the church, but 
within the person of every disciple; his body and limbs, his 
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business and pleasures, being under the law of a morality quite 
secular ; his soul and its eternal affairs sitting apart in a love quite 
spiritual. Who shall draw the line between the provinces, and 
know practically, hour by hour, where he stands? Living con- 
fusedly in both, a man is apt to acquire a sort of double conscious- 
ness, and fluctuate distractedly between Cesar and God. He 
believes perhaps that the kingdoms of nature and of grace are 
destined always to remain side by side, neither absorbing the other 
till the day of doom. In that case, he will let other men create all 
the secular usages, the moralities of trade, the maxims of polities ; 
standing aloof from them as not belonging to his realm; and falling 
in with them freely in his own case. ‘They may be of questionable 
veracity and justice ; but they belong to the devil’s world, and are 
as good rules as can be expected from legislators sitting in the 
synagogue of Satan. Why should he decline to profit by them, 
now that they ave there? When Eve has plucked the apple, it is 
too late for Adam not to taste the fruit. The pious broker comes 
on ‘Change as into a foreign world, on which he is pushed by 
humiliating necessities, and in which he feels an interest derived 
from them alone: he has his citizenship elsewhere ; he disdains na- 
turalization; he is but a temporary settler; he wants no vote about: 
the laws; but taking them as they are, cuts his crop and retires.” 


Again, we ask, do not our readers recognize here great truths, 


of inexpressible practical import ? Is not here an antagonism 
irreconcileable by the commonly received doctrines as to the 
relations of man and God? Butis there not a view of these 
relations by which the antithesis of God’s kingdom and man’s 
world disappears? Happily for man there is. For in the 
words of the same writer, “ We have said that men are tired of 
having their earthly and their heavenly relations set up in 
sharp opposition to each other, and are eager to live here in 
a consecrated world. This tendency has already found expres- 
sion in two remarkable and apparently dissimilar phenomena : 
the partial success of the Anglican and Catholic reaction ; and 
the vast influence on English society of the late Dr. Arnold’s 
character. Both were virtual protests against that removal of 
God out of the common human life, that unreconciled condition 
of Law and Gospel, which had made the evangelical theology 
sickening and unreal. A path had to be opened for the re-in- 
troduction of a divine presence into the sphere of temporal 
things. Newman resorted to the supernatural channel of 
church miracle ; Arnold to the natural course of human affairs, 
and the permanent sacredness of human obligation. Both 
restored to us a solemn mystery of immediate Incarnation ; 
the one putting life, in order to its consecration, into contact 
with the sacraments ; the other spreading a sacramental venera- 
tion over the whole of life.” 
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It is this ennobling belief in the sacramental sanctity of life 
which runs through and explains the works of Mr. Kingsley ; 
and it is this, we are convinced, which has made of these works 
sources of hope, consolation, and belief to so many earnest and 
courageous spirits, calling passionately for a faith, but unable 
to accept the one preached to them from most pulpits. 

This belief pervades his sermons as much as it inspires his 
novels, and in no important particular will the latter be found 
to contradict the former. Had this not been so—had the 
artist in Mr. Kingsley been less inextricably intertwined with 
the preacher, we should have been inexcusable in devoting so 
much space to the great theological principle which for him 
elevates, harmonizes, and explains the mystery of life, and 
justifies God to man. 

There is another doctrine, however, complementary to this, 
—the belief in an actual, personal, ever-active principle of 
evil, exercising the free-will of man, and only to be vanquished 
by faith in God’s parental relation to his creatures. There is 
nothing against which Mr. Kingsley protests more incessantly 
than the notion that evil is no tangible, independent thing, 
but some mysterious shadow of good. With him, to maintain 
no devil, is to believe in no God.* 

Having premised thus much with regard to the guiding belief 
of the theological school of which Mr. Kingsley is the bold 
and untiring teacher, we may pass to the consideration of his 
works in detail. 

We will begin with the “ Saint’s Tragedy,” published in 1848. 

Taking for his heroine Elizabeth, the saintly Landgravine 


* It is curious to find in Heinrich Heine, a recognition of the connection 
of these two beliefs, of which the one, to many minds, seems to exclude the 
other. Thus sings the poet of young Germany : 


Das Herz ist mir bedriickt, und sehnlich 
Gedenke ich der alten Zeit; 

Die Welt war damals noch so wéhnlich. 
Und ruhig lebten hin die Leut.’ 


Doch jezt ist alles wie verschoben, 
Das ist ein Drangen ! eine Noth! 

Gestorben ist der Herr Gott oben, 
Und unten ist der Teufel todt. 

Or, if we may venture a translation, 

My heart is all weighed down with grieving, 
Longingly on old times I gaze ; 

The world was once a place to live in, 
Quietly men lived out their days. 


Now, somehow, all seems pushed uneven, 
All bustle, hustle, all pell-mell! 

Dead is the Lord God in his heaven, 
And dead the devil in his hell. 
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of Thuringia, Mr. Kingsley has constructed a drama, intended 
to exhibit, in the story of her life and death, the struggle 
between the family affections, and the pretensions of the Ro- 
mish Church in the thirteenth century to quell those affections 
instead of sanctifying them. 

“In deducing fairly,” says Mr. Kingsley in his preface, 
“from the phenomena of her life the character of Elizabeth, 
she necessarily became a type of two great mental struggles 
of the Middle Age; first, of that between Scriptural or 
unconscious, and Popish or conscious, purity,—in a word, 
between innocence and prudery; next, of the struggle be- 
tween healthy human affection and the Manichean contempt 
with which a celibate clergy would have all men regard the 
names of husband, wife, and parent. To exhibit this latter 
falsehood in its miserable consequences, when received into a 
heart of insight and determination sufficient to follow out all 
belief to its ultimate practice, is the main object of my poem.” 

For this purpose it became necessary to typify, in the cha- 
racter of Conrad of Marpurg, Elizabeth’s confessor and 
spiritual guide, “a noble nature warped and blinded by its 
unnatural exclusions from those family ties through which we 
first discern or describe God and our relations to Him, and 
forced to concentrate his whole faculties in the service, not so 
much of a God of Truth as of a Catholic system.” In this 
character, Mr. Kingsley expresses a hope, “ will be found some 
implicit apology for the failings of such truly great men as 
Dunstan, Becket, and Dominic, and many more, whom, if we 
hate, we shall never understand, while we shall be but too 
likely, in our own way, tocopy them.” Inthe stout knight and 
true liegeman of Elizabeth, Walter of Varila, Mr. Kingsley 
represents “the healthy animalism of the Teutonic mind, with 
its mixture of deep earnestness and hearty merriment.” Wal- 
ter’s dislike of priestly sentimentalities, Mr. Kingsley maintains, 
“is no anachronism.” ‘“ Even in his day,” says Mr. Kingsley, 
“a noble lay religion, founded on faith in the divine and 
universal symbolism of nature and humanity, was gradually 
arising, and venting itself, as I conceive, through many most 
unsuspected channels,—through chivalry, through the minne- 
singers, through the lay-inventors of pointed architecture, 
through the German school of painting, through the politics of 
the free towns, till it attained complete freedom in Luther and 
his associate reformers.” 

But though Mr. Kingsley thus formally enunciates in his 
preface the ground-ideas of his leading personages, it must not 
be inferred that he has merely given us these notions in blank 
verse, and appended the name of the character to each speech, 
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as is the wont of inferior artists when they are consciously 
embodying some tendency of a time or peculiar cast of mind. 
Elizabeth, and Conrad, and Walter are very human, and have 
dramatic life, as well as historical consistency and significance. 
In its manifestation of this power of vitalizing and symbolizing 
at once, the “ Saint’s Tragedy” deserves to be classed with Mr. 
Henry Taylor’s “ Philip Van Artevelde,” while it is less obnox- 
ious to the charge of speech-making or sermonizing, to which 
Mr. Taylor is rather prone. There is humour, movement, and 
variety in Mr. Kingsley’s personages, from the Knight Walter 
down to the citizens and peasants, who represent the lower 
elements of medieval society in this play. And above all, there 
is hearty, manly sympathy with life and nature throughout, while 
ever and anon rises a strain of lyric music, at once sweet and 
significant. Take the third scene of the second Act, while 
Elizabeth is still distracted between her yearning for her young 
husband and her craving after the ascetic purity of the Christian 
life as it has been preached to her :— 


Scene III. 
A Chamber in the Castle. ExtzanetH—the Fool—IsentRrupis— 
GurTA singing. 
Far among the lonely hills, 
As I lay beside my sheep ; 


Rest came down upon my soul, 
From the everlasting deep. 


Changeless march the stars above, 
Changeless morn succeeds to even ; 

And the everlasting hills 

Changeless watch the changeless heaven. 


See the rivers, how they run, 
Changeless to a changeless sea ; 
All around is forethought sure, 
Fixed will and stern decree. 


Can the sailor move the main ? 
Will the potter heed the clay ? 
Mortal! where the spirit drives, 
Thither must the wheels obey. 


Neither ask, nor fret, nor strive : 

Where thy path is, thou shalt go. 
He who made the stream of time 
Wafts thee down to weal or woe. , 


Eliz. That's a sweet song, and yet it does not chime 
With my heart’s inner voice. Where had you it, Guta ° 
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Guta. From a nun who was a shepherdess in her youth—sadly 
plagued she was by a cruel stepmother, till she fled to a convent 
and found rest to her soul. 

Fool. No doubt: nothing so pleasant as giving up one’s own will 
in one’s own way. But she might have learnt all that without 
taking cold on the hill-tops. 

Eliz. Where then, fool ? 

Fool. At any market-cross where two or three rogues are together, 
who have neither grace to mend, nor courage to say, “I did it.” 
Now you shall see the shepherdess’s baby dressed in my cap and 
bells. [Sings. 


When I was a greenhorn and young, 

And wanted to be and to do; 

I puzzled my brains about choosing my line, 
Till I found out the way that things go. 


The same piece of clay makes a tile, 

A pitcher, a taw, or a brick : 

Dan Horace knew life; you may cut out a saint, 
Or a bench from the self-same stick. 


The urchin who squalls in a gaol, 

By circumstance turns out a rogue ; 

While the castle-born brat is a senator born, 
Or a saint, if religion’s in vogue. 


We fall on our legs in this world, 

Blind kittens, tossed in neck and heels: 

"Tis dame Circumstance licks Nature’s cubs into shape, 
She’s the mill-head, if we are the wheels. 


Then why puzzle and fret, plot and dream ? 

He that’s wise will just follow his nose ; 
Contentedly fish while he swims with the stream ; 
‘Tis no business of his where it goes. 


Eliz. Far too well sung for such a saucy song. So go. 
Fool. Ay, I'll go. Whip the dog out of church, and then rate 
him for being no Christian. [Exit Foot. 
Eliz. Guta, there is sense in that knave’s ribaldry ; 
We must not thus baptize our idleness, 
And call it resignation: Which is love ? 
To do God’s will, or merely suffer it ? 
I do not love that contemplative life : 
No! I must headlong into seas of toil, 
Leap forth from self, and spend my soul on others. 
Oh! contemplation palls upon the spirit, 
Like the chill silence of an autumn sun: 
While action, like the roaring south-west wind, 
Sweeps laden with elixirs, with rich draughts 
Quickening the wombed earth. 
Guta. And yet what bliss, 
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When, dying in the darkness of God’s light, 

The soul can pierce these blinding webs of nature, 
And float up to the nothing, which is all things— 
The ground of being, where self-forgetful silence 
Is emptiness,—emptiness fulness,—fulness God,— 
Till we touch Him, and, like a snow-flake, melt 
Upon His light-sphere’s keen circumference ! 

Eliz. Hast thou felt this ? 

Guta. In part. 

Eliz. Oh, happy Guta! 
Mine eyes are dim—and what if I mistook 
For God’s own self, the phantoms of my brain ? 
And who am I, that my own will’s intent 
Should put me face to face with the living God ? 

I, thus thrust down from the still lakes of thought 
Upon a boiling crater-field of labour. 

No! He must come to me, not I to Him; 

If I see God, beloved, I must see Him 

In mine own self :— 

Guta. Thyself ? 

Eliz. Why start, my sister ? 
God is revealed in the crucified : 

The crucified must be revealed in me :— 

I must put on His righteousness ; show forth 
His sorrow’s glory ; hunger, weep with Him ; 
Taste His keen stripes, and let this aching flesh 
Sink through His fiery baptism into death. 

That I may rise with Him, and in His likeness 
May ceaseless heal the sick, and soothe the sad, 
And give away like Him this flesh and blood 
To feed His lambs—ay—we must die with Him 
To sense—and love— 

Guta. To love? What, then, becomes 
Of marriage vows ? 

Eliz. I know it—so speak not of them. 
Oh! that’s the flaw, the chasm in all my longings, 
Which I have spanned with cobweb arguments, 
Yet yawns before me still, where’er I turn, 

To bar me from perfection ; had I given 
My virgin all to Christ! I was not worthy ! 
I could not stand alone! 

Guta. Here comes your husband. 

Eliz. He comes! my sun! and every thrilling vein 
Proclaims my weakness. [Lewis enters. 


Here is Walter’s shrewd physiognomical reading of Conrad : 


Lewis. [aside.] Well, Walter mine, how like you the good legate ? 
Wal. Walter has seen nought of him but his eye; 
And that don’t please him. 
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Lewis. How so, sir! that face 
Is pure and meek—a calm and thoughtful eye. 

Wal. A shallow, stony, stedfast eye; that looks at neither man 
nor beast in the face, but at something invisible a yard before him, 
through you and past you, at a fascination, a ghost of fixed purposes 
that haunts him, from which neither reason nor pity will turn him. 
I have seen such an eye in men possessed—with devils, or with self: 
sleek passionless men, who are too refined to be manly, and measure 
their grace by their effeminacy; crooked vermin, who swarm up in 
pious times, being drowned out of their earthy haunts by the spring- 
tide of religion ; and so making a gain of godliness, swim upon the 
first of the flood, till it cast them ashore on the firm beach of wealth 
and station. I always mistrust those wall-eyed saints. 


After the death of the Landgrave on his way to the Crusade, 
and the dispossession of Elizabeth by Henry, Elizabeth deter- 
mines on abandoning her children, and retiring to Marpurg, 
there to wear out her life in meditation and pious deeds, weaned 
of all earthly affections. Her uncle, the jolly fighting Bishop 
of Bamberg, anxious she should marry, in no way relishes 
this determination of his saintly niece, nor the counsels of 
Conrad which have led toit. We give the scene between the two 
priests, and leave our readers to apply the contrasted characters 
to types in the church of our own day. 


Eliz. Uncle, I soar now at a higher pitch— 
To be henceforth the bride of Christ alone. 

Bishop. Ahem !—a pious notion—in moderation. We must be 
moderate, my child, moderate; I hate overdoing anything— 
especially religion. 

Con. Madam, between your uncle and myself 
This question in your absence were best mooted. [Eait ExizaBetu. 

Bishop. How, priest? do you order her about like a servant maid ? 

Oon. The saints forbid !—Now—ere I lose a moment—[Kneeling,. 
[Aside.] All things to all men be—and so save some— 

[Aloud.] Forgive, your grace, forgive me, 

If mine unmannered speech in aught have clashed 
With your more tempered and melodious judgment : 
Your courage will forgive an honest warmth. 

God knows, I serve no private interests. 

Bishop. Your orders, hey? to wit ? 

Con. My lord, my lord, 
There may be higher aims: but what I said, 

I said but for our Church, and our cloth’s honour. 
Ladies’ religion, like their love, we know, 

Requires a gloss of verbal exaltation, 

Lest the sweet souls should understand themselves ; 
And clergymen must talk up to the mark. 

Bishop. We all know, Gospel preached in the mother-tongue 
Sounds too like common sense. 
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Con. Or too unlike it: 
You know the world, your grace, you know the sex— 
Bishop. Ahem! As a spectator. 
Con. Philosophicé— 
Just so—You know their rage for shaven crowns— 
How they'll deny their God—but not their priest— 
Flirts—scandal-mongers—in default of both come, 
Platonic love—worship of art and genius— 
Idols which make them dream of heaven, as girls 
Dream of their sweethearts, when they sleep on bride-cake. 
It saves from worse—we are not all Abelards. 
Bishop. [Aside.] Some of us have his tongue, if not his face. 
Con. There lies her fancy; do but balk her of it— 
She'll bolt to cloisters, like a rabbit scared. 
Head her from that—she’ll wed some pink-faced boy— 
The more low-bred and penniless, the likelier. 
Send her to Marpurg, and her brain will cool. 
Tug at the kite—’twill only soar the higher: 
Give it but line, my lord, ‘twill drop like slate. 
Use but that eagle’s glance, whose daring foresight 
In chapter, camp, and council, wins the wonder 
Of timid trucklers—Scan results and outcomes— 
The scale is heavy in your grace’s favour. 
Bishop. Bah! priest! What can this Marpurg-madness do for 
me ? 
Con. Leave you the tutelage of all her children. 
Bishop. Thank you—to play the drynurse to three starving brats. 
Con. The minors’ guardian guards the minors’ lands, 
Bishop. Unless they are pitched away in building hospitals. 
Con. Instead of fattening in your wisdom’s keeping. 
Bishop. Well, well—but what gross scandal to the family! 
Con. The family, my lord, would gain a saint. 
Bishop. Ah! monk, that canonization costs a frightful sum. 
Con. Those fees, just now, would gladly be remitted. 
Bishop. These are the last days, faith, when Rome’s too rich to 
take! 
Con. The Saints forbid, my lord, the fisher’s see 
Were so o’ercursed by Mammon! But you grieve, 
I know, to see foul weeds of heresy 
Of late o’errun your diocese. 


Bishop. Ay, curse them! 
[I've hanged some dozens. 
Con. Worthy of yourself ! 


But yet the faith needs here some mighty triumph— 
Some bright example, whose resplendent blaze 
May tempt that fluttering tribe within the pale 
Of Holy Church again— 

Bishop. To singe their wings ? 

Con. They'll not come near enough. Again—there are 
Who dare arraign your prowess, and assert 
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A churchman’s energies were better spent 

In pulpits, than the tented field. Now mark— 
Mark what a door is opened. Give but scope 

To this her huge capacity for sainthood— 

Set her, a burning and a shining light 

To all your people.—Such a sacrifice, 

Such loan to God of your own flesh and blood, 

Will silence envious tongues, and prove you wise 
For the next world as for this; will clear your name 
From calumnies which argue worldliness ; 

Buy of itself the joys of paradise— 

And—clench your lordship’s interest with the pontiff. 

Bishop. Well, well, we ‘ll think on’t. 

Con. Sir, I doubt you not. 

[Re-enter ExizaBetH.] Uncle, I am determined. 

Bishop. So am I. 

You shall to Marpurg with this holy man. 
Eliz. Ah, there you speak again like mine own uncle. 
I'll go—to rest [Aside] and die. I only wait 
To see the bones of my beloved laid 
In some fit resting-place. A messenger 
Proclaims them near. Oh God! 
Bishop. We'll go, my child, 
And meeting them with all due honour, show 
In our own worship, honourable minds. [Evit EvizaBetu. 

Bishop. A messenger! How far off are they, then ? 

Serv. Some two days’ journey, sir. 

Bishop. Two days’ journey, and nought prepared? Here, chap- 
lain—Brother Hippodamas! Chaplain, I say! [H1ppopamas enters. ] 
Call the apparitor—ride off with him, right and left——Don’t wait, 
even to take your hawk—Tell my knights to be with me, with all 
their men-at-arms, at noon on the second day. Let all be of the 
best, say—the brightest of arms and the newest of garments. Mass! 
we must show our smartest before these crusaders—they’ll be full 
of new fashions, I warrant ’em—the monkeys that have seen the 
world. And here, boy—[To a Page.] Set me a stoup of wine in 
the oriel-room, and another for this good monk. 

Con. Pardon me, blessedness—but holy rule— 

Bishop. Oh! I forgot. A pail of water and a peck of beans for 
the holy man. Order up my equerry, and bid my armourer— 
vestryman, I mean—look out my newest robes—Plague on this 
gout ! [Exeunt, following the Bishop. 


We know of no parallel to the later scenes of the Saint’s 
Tragedy, for their minute anatomizing of a morbid asceticism 
and perverted spirit of self-sacrifice, except the St. Simeon 
Stylites of the Poet Laureate. There is, however, the import- 
ant distinction, that the male saint contents himself with morti- 
fying the flesh on his pillar-perch, whereas Elizabeth combines 
works of mercy with her coarse garb, scanty food, foul lodging, 
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scourgings and vigils. The picture is less odious, but almost 
as repulsive. The apology, we presume, for the elaboration 
with which Mr. Kingsley has wrought out what would have 
been painful enough even in allusion or description, is his 
desire of exhibiting the foul and fatal consequences in which 
a courageous following up of Elizabeth’s mistaken principle 
must land the purest and most ecstatic votary. From nothing 
we have ourselves come in contact with, can we say that such 
a warning was needed at this time. But Mr. Kingsley’s clerical 
experience may have led him to the conviction that it was not 
superfluous. Pseudo-Anglicanism may have adopted Eliza- 
beth’s error among others not less fatal to the health of soul 
and body, and the error may have taken root and spread under 
that Romanist teaching which: still avails itself of the oppor- 
tunities and endowments of the Church of England. 

Looked at as a work of art, the “Saint’s Tragedy ”’ suffers 
from the nature of its subject—a morbid scruple, which it is 
hardly possible, with all Mr. Kingsley’s courage and purity of 
intention, to touch, without offending the delicacy—prudery 
might be the fitter word—of the times we live in. Men can 
hardly realize Elizabeth’s self-torturing doubts. Most women 
will shrink from the attempt to follow them. 

Much, however, must be conceded to the lesson of the work 
—beyond doubt a noble and necessary one—that in the family 
relations is the root of all genuine and dutiful life, and the 
spring of sanctified and heaven-intended happiness. And what- 
ever pruriency or prudery may be able to lay hold of in the 
scruples of Elizabeth, whatever modern squeamishness may find 
to shock it in the sickening details of her penance, there runs 
through other parts of the play such a hearty, genial and manly 
life, and so rich a vein of lyric imagination, that the nature 
must be perverted indeed which does not find itself more 
strengthened and sweetened, than startled or shocked, by the 
“ Saint’s Tragedy.” 

But if in this work Mr. Kingsley be amenable to the charge 
of having wasted his power upon an error of questionable pre- 
valence, no such accusation can be brought against him in the 
case of “ Yeast,” or “ Alton Locke,” the two novels which suc- 
ceed the “ Saint’s Tragedy” in date of publication. In both 
he grapples with evils, individual and social, which are visibly 
working doubt, despair, misery, and desolation within the circle 
of every man’s experience. There may be question whether 
the author has reached the real source of these evils, or indi- 
cated their true remedy. There can be no doubt of their 
— and of the urgent need of some remedy to be applied to 
them. 
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“ Yeast,” as its name implies, exhibits in their working the 
elements of that fermentation which is going on in ourselves 
and in society—of the doubts, difficulties, social lies, anomalies, 
half-truths, blunders, conflicting beliefs and stagnant unbeliefs, 
with which the England of this day is painfully struggling to 
compose, patch-up, re-create, or destroy faiths, systems, and 
institutions. 

The seat of this seething, weltering flood is the brain, heart, 
and conscience of the hero of the story, called—not without in- 
tention probably—Lancelot Smith. Does Mr. Kingsley mean to 
typify in that name—which links the personification of mythic 
and manful knight-errantry with the eponym of modern, middle- 
class English common-place—the dim striving of our time to 
ennoble every-day existence, and dignify the traffic of the 
market, the labours of the factory, and the life of the home, by 
the quest of some grand, unselfish and sanctifying idea ? 

Lancelot Smith, a hale, well-to-do, easy-going, somewhat 
devil-may-care, but richly-endowed young Englishman, of 
three-and-twenty, after the usual rattling, desultory, though not 
idle three years of under-graduateship at Cambridge, finds him- 
self, by the consequences of a “ purl” on the hunting-field, an 
inmate of the country-house of Squire Lavington, with whose 
eldest daughter, Argemone, he incontinently falls in love. Ar- 
gemone is a type of the graceful, sentimental, and somewhat 
conceited leaner to Anglo-Romanism ; and the tendencies of 
that unscrupulous creed, so seductive to women, are brought 
into conflict with the neologizing speculations and honest strug- 
gling doubts of Lancelot. Argemone’s hold on her fancied 
belief is shaken by the influence of the stronger mind, but 
Lancelot derives no comfort, on his part, from her creed. His 
conversion is brought about by intercourse, on the one hand, 
with a Colonel Bracebridge, who represents the perfectly accom- 
plished man of the world, easy, candid, kindly, profligate by 
habit, but not utterly depraved, knowing the good and follow- 
ing the bad—and, on the other, with Paul Tregarva, a Cornish 
under-keeper, an earnest believer, with a call to help and save 
the benighted and brutalized population of the Wiltshire vil- 
lage about which the scene of the story is laid. From Brace- 
bridge, Lancelot is brought to see the utter hollowness of mere 
worldly dexterity and accomplishment, and its miserable end 
when perverted to sinful and selfish gratification. By Tregarva, 
his eyes are opened to the duties that lie at every man’s door, 
and the spirit in which the work of practical doing-good should 
be set about. By the failure of a banker uncle, he is flung on 
his own resources, and is about to enter manfully on the fight 
of life with such weapons as he can compass by his own striv- 
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ing, when the entry on the scene of a mysterious stranger di- 
verts him from near and common fields of labour, to follow this 
mystic guide to some region—dimly shadowed forth—in which 
he is promised the sight of God’s kingdom upon earth—of a 
society, that is, in which the laws of God are seen in practical 
operation, that thereby his faith in that God and in the con- 
sistency and sufficiency of his laws for human needs, may be con- 
firmed and made productive of good works. ‘To clear Lancelot’s 
way for this pilgrimage, Argemone has previously been carried off 
by a fever, caught in visiting the neglected cottages on her father’s 
estate; while Bracebridge has committed suicide, in remorse for 
the murder of his base-born child by its wretched mother. 

From this analysis our readers, who do not know the story, 
might expect something half extravagant, half dully-didactic. 
But they will be agreeably surprised, if, on the strength of an 
earnest recommendation, they go to the book itself. For such 
is the force of Mr. Kingsley’s manly sympathy with men, the 
picturesqueness of his word-painting, and the creativeness of 
his imagination, that the ethical purpose of his tale is worked 
out by the agency of personages full of vitality, through a series 
of admirably-described incidents, with some excess of argu- 
mentative dialogue and letter-writing, it may be, but still with 
a continuity and strength of interest that can scarcely fail to 
rivet the attention. 

There are few things in their way better than this opening 
description of a March morning meet and breaking cover :— 


“The edge of a great fox-cover; a flat wilderness of low leafless 
oaks, fortified by a long dreary thorn-capped clay ditch, with sour 
red water oozing out at every yard; a broken gate leading into a 
strait wood-ride, ragged with dead grasses and black with fallen 
leaves, the centre mashed into a quagmire by innumerable horse- 
hoofs; some forty red coats, and some four black; a sprinkling of 
young farmers, resplendent in gold buttons and green; a pair of 
sleek drab stable-keepers, showing off horses for sale; the surgeon 
of the union, in Macintosh and anti-gropelos ; two holiday school- 
boys with trousers strapped down to bursting point, like a penny 
steamer’s safety-valve; a midshipman, the only merry one in the 
field, bumping about on a fretting, sweating hack, with its nose a 
foot above its ears; and Lancelot Smith, who then kept two good 
horses, and ‘rode forward,’ as a fine young fellow of three-and- 
twenty who can afford it, and ‘has nothing else to do,’ has a very 
good right to ride... . . . . The weather that day, the first day 
Lancelot ever saw his beloved, was truly national. A silent, dim, 
distanceless, steaming, rotting day in March. The last brown oak- 
leaf, which had stood out the winter's frost, spun and quivered 
plump down, and then lay; as if ashamed to have broken for a 
moment the ghastly stillness, like an awkward guest at a great 
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dumb dinner-party. A cold suck of wind just proved its existence, 
by toothaches on the north side of all faces. The spiders, having 
been weather-bewitched the night before, had unanimously agreed 
to cover every brake and brier with gossamer-cradles, and never a 
fly to be caught in them; like Manchester cotton-spinners madly 
glutting the markets in the teeth of ‘no demand.’ The steam 
crawled out of the dank turf, and reeked off the flanks and nostrils 
of the shivering horses, and clung with clammy paws to frosted hats 
and dripping boughs.—A soulless, skyless, catarrhal day, as if that 
bustling dowager, old mother Earth—what with match-making in 
spring, and fétes champétres in summer, and dinner-giving in autumn 
—was fairly worn out, and put to bed with the influenza, under wet 
blankets, and the cold-water cure. . . . . Lancelot began to stalk 
slowly with a dozen horsemen up to the wood-ride, to a fitful aecom- 
paniment of wandering hound-music, where the choristers were as 
invisible as nightingales among the thick cover. And hark! just as 
the book was returned to his pocket, the sweet hubbub suddenly 
crashed out into one jubilant shriek, and then swept away fainter 
and fainter among the trees. ‘The walk became a trot—the trot a 
canter. Then a faint melancholy shout at a distance, answered by 
a ‘Stole away!’ from the fields; a doleful ‘toot’ of the horn; the 
dull thunder of many horsehoofs rolling along the further wood- 
side. Then red coats, flashing like sparks of fire across the grey 
gap of mist at the ride’s-mouth; then a whipper-in, bringing up a 
belated hound, burst into the path-way, smashing and plunging, with 
shut eyes, through ash-saplings and hassock grass; then a fat 
farmer, sedulously pounding through the mud, was overtaken and 
bespattered in spite of all his struggles ;—until the line streamed 
out into the wide rushy pasture, startling up pewits and curlews, as 
horsemen poured in from every side, and cunning old farmers rode 
off at inexplicable angles to some well-known haunts of pug; and 
right a-head, chiming and jangling sweet madness, the dappled 
pack glanced and wavered through the veil of soft grey mist. 

““«What’s the use of this hurry ?’ growled Lancelot. ‘'They will 
all be back again. I never have the luck to see a run.’ 

“But no; on and on—down the wind and down the vale; and 
the canter became a gallop, and the gallop a long straining stride ; 
and a hundred horsehoofs crackled like flame among the stubbles, 
and thundered fetlock-deep along the heavy meadows ; and every 
fence thinned the cavalcade, till the madness began to stir all 
bloods, and with grim earnest silent faces, the initiated few settled 
themselves to their work, and with the colonel and Lancelot at their 
head, ‘ took their pleasure sadly, after the manner of their nation,’ 


as old Froissart has it. 
* * * * ad * * 


‘Thorough bush, through brier, 
Thorough park, through pale ;’ 


till the rolling grass-lands spread out into flat black open fallows, 
crossed with grassy baulks, and here and there a long melancholy 
L 
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line of tall elms, while before them the high chalk ranges gleamed 
above the mist like a vast wall of emerald enamelled with snow, and 
the winding river glittering at their feet.” 

One of the most masterly portraitures in the book is that of 
old Harry Verney, the gamekeeper, introduced, according to 
Mr. Kingsley’s wont, as an illustration of one working of our 
game laws, of which, as things are, we scarcely need say, that Mr. 
Kingsley, with all his relish for good sportsmanship, is a sworn 
enemy. One of the best chapters in the book is that of the 
encounter with the poachers, which winds up with the old 
keeper’s death-bed :— 


“Wearily and slowly they stepped on towards the old man’s cot- 
tage. A messenger had gone on before, and in a few minutes the 
squire, Mrs. Lavington, and the girls, were round the bed of their 
old retainer. 

“They sent off right and left for the doctor and the vicar; the 
squire was in a frenzy of rage and grief. 

“*Ton’t take on, master, don't take on,’ said old Harry, as he 
lay; while the colonel and Honoria in vain endeavoured to stanch 
the wound. ‘I knowed it would be so, sooner or later; ’tis all in 
the way of business. They haven't carried off a bird, squire, not a 
bird ; we was too many for ’em—eh, Paul? eh?’ 

“«* Where is that cursed doctor?’ said the squire. ‘Save him, 
colonel, save him; and I'll give you 

“ Alas! the charge of shot at a few feet distance had entered like 
a bullet, tearing a great ragged hole. There was no hope, and the 
colonel knew it; but he said nothing. 

«The second keeper,’ sighed Argemone, ‘who has been killed 
here! Oh, Mr. Smith, must this be? Is God’s blessing on all 
this ?’ 

“Lancelot said nothing. The old man lighted up at Argemone’s 
voice. 

«There's the beauty, there’s the pride of Whitford! And sweet 
Miss Honor, too,—so kind to nurse a poor old man! But she never 
would let him teach her to catch perch, would she? She was always 
too tender-hearted. Ah, squire, when we're dead and gone,—dead 
and gone, squire, they ll be the pride of Whitford still! And they ll 
keep up the old place—won’t you, my darlings? And the old name, 
too? For, you know, there must always be a Lavington in Whit- 
ford Priors, till the Nun-pool runs up to Ashy Down.’ 

‘““* And a curse upon the Lavingtons,’ sighed Argemone to her- 
self in an under-tone. 

“* Lancelot heard what she said. 

“The vicar entered, but he was too late. The old man’s strength 
was failing, and his mind began to wander. 

*« * Windy,’ he murmured to himself, ‘ windy, dark and windy— 
birds won’t lie—not old Harry’s fault. How black it grows! We 
must be home by nightfall, squire. Where’s that young dog gone? 
Arter the larks, the brute !’ 
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“Old Squire Lavington sobbed like a child. 

““* You will soon be home, my man,’ said the vicar. ‘Remember 
that you have a Saviour in heaven. Cast yourself on his mercy.’ 

“Harry shook his head. 

“*Very good words, very kind—very heavy game-bag, though. 
Never get home, never any more at all. Where's my boy Tom to 
carry it? Send for my boy Tom. He was always a good boy till he 
got along with them poachers.’ 

* * * * * * oo 

“* Listen,’ he said, ‘listen! There’s bells a-ringing—ringing in 
my head. Come you here, Paul Tregarva.’ 

“He pulled Tregarva’s face down to his own, and whispered,— 

“«Them’s the bells a-ringing for Miss Honor’s wedding.’ 

“ Paul started, and drew back. Harry chuckled and grinned for 
a moment in his old foxy, peering way, and then wandered off again. 

“« * What’s that thumping and roaring?’ Alas! it was the failing 
pulsation of his own heart. ‘It’s the weir, the weir—a-washing me 
away—thundering over me—Squire, I’m drowning,—drowning and 
choking! Oh, Lord, how deep! Now it’s running quieter; now 
I can breathe again—swift and oily—running on, running on, down 
to the sea. See how the grayling sparkle! There’s a pike! ‘T’aint 
my fault, squire, so help me Don't swear, now, squire; old 
men and dying maun’t swear, squire. How steady the river runs 
down! Lower and slower—lower and slower: now it’s quite still 
—still—still——’ 

“‘ His voice sank away—he was dead ! 

“No! once more the light flashed up in the socket. He sprang 
upright in the bed, and held out his withered paw with a kind of 
wild majesty, as he shouted,— 

“ «There ain’t such a head of hares on any manor in the county. 
And them’s the last words of Harry Verney !’ 

“ He fell back—shuddered—a rattle in his throat—another—and 
all was over.” 


Our space will not allow us to do more than refer to the 
incidental characters of the story; many of them are sketches, 
but all full of significance for our own times, representing what 
we may, and should, all of us, be familiar with, and able to turn 
to account. Such are Lancelot’s weak Tractarian cousin 
Luke, with his resort to an infallible church for the solution of 
difficulties created by his own cowardice ;—the Tractarian vicar, 
a gentleman in most things, but not above paltering with his 
word to win a soul for his school ;—Lord Minchhampstead, the 
sturdy, clear-sighted, active utilitarian, the material pioneer of 
nobler and farther-sighted followers ;—Lord Vieuxbois, the 
representative of courteous, cultivated, chivalrous, mystified 
Young England, with the most benevolent plans for conducting 
the poor to happiness in blinkers and leading-strings ;—the 
banker, with his elastic conscience and morality of mammon- 
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ism ;—the wretched, pauperized, poaching sneak, Crawy ;-—-and 
the brilliant, easy-going, but unhappy Bracebridge. In each 
and all of them we recognise a rare eye for the perception of 
class distinctions and individual characteristics, and as rare a 
power of depicting both. 

-The book has been misjudged, as every book with an uncon- 
cealed ethical aim is sure to be, and abused for being what it 
makes no profession of being, and was never intended to be. 
It is not a guide to amelioration of existing evils in any other 
sense than as it unshrinkingly drags them to light, and fear- 
lessly puts their right names upon their foreheads. It breaks 
off just as it carries its hero to the point of that belief in God’s 
personal government of the world, on which all true improve- 
ment of our society must, in the author’s view, be founded; 
and there it leaves us—the hero wandering away into Cloud- 
land, under the guidance of the mysterious Barnakill, on his 
pilgrimage to a christian Utopia. 

But viewed as the description of an individual mind, strug- 
gling through the besetting doubts of all honest enquirers in 
this day, to a clear conception of God’s dealing with man, 
no less than as a picture of contemporary life-——especially some 
of the saddest sides of it,—‘‘ Yeast ” has a deep interest, and a 
real and rare value, especially for the class of which Lancelot 
is the type; and from that class must come those who are to 
shape the England of the next generation. 

It is easier to see the drift and purpose of “ Alton Locke” 
than to form a judgment of the book. For the struggle it 
depicts, the view of life it sets before us, and the expe- 
riences out of which the hero’s powers and opinions are 
formed, are those of the artizan world of London ; of which— 
much to our shame, and somewhat toa to its own blame—the 
middle and literary class know very little. Mr. Kingsley has, 
doubtless, both in the course of clerical and philanthropic 
labours, been thrown into frequent and close contact with this 
wide-spread substratum of London clay. He has taken honor- 
able and active part with Mr. Maurice, and others of the same 
way of thinking, in attempts to associate artizans in under- 
takings of co-operative labour, and in the foundation and 
teaching of the College for Working Men. His genial, bold, 
and strongly sympathetic character; the honesty with which 
he faces facts, and the outspokenness with which he calls a 
spade a spade—all qualities unhappily rare among clergymen of 
the Establishment, or indeed among any class or calling amongst 
us—may well have won for him a share of confidence rarely 
accorded by the artizan to his clerical visitors. And if any 
body but a real artizan has the right or power to put himself 
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in the artizan’s point of view, and speak in his name, few can 
show better titles to do so than Mr. Kingsley. We do not 
mean to express an opinion that “ Alton Locke” is an unfaithful 
or improbable representative of the mental development of an 
intelligent and imaginative artizan, or even to doubt the fidelity 
of the delineation. But we have no standard to test the work 
by such as we have in the case of “ Yeast,” where the doubts 
and difficulties, the experiences and struggles, are those of our 
own class. 

In “ Alton Locke” Mr. Kingsley appears as an autobiogra- 
pher, in the character of a tailor, poet, and chartist, who, 
leaves the narrow sectarian training ef a stern but loving 
Baptist mother for the reckless discipline of a tailor’s 
workroom, and desperate struggles of self-education, under 
circumstances no worse than those recorded by Gifford and 
Holeroft; till by aid of a crabbed but kindly Scotchman—an 
old bookseller—he qualifies himself to be the poet of his order, 
a chartist lecturer, and a contributor to the democratic press. 
In the course of these experiences he is brought within the 
influence of two beautiful and refined women, relatives of a 
Church dignitary ; and even, by countenance of an unscrupulous 
cousin, gets a glimpse of Cambridge life. He falls, however, from 
these altitudes to trial and conviction, for participation in dis- 
orders following on an harangue which he has made to a meeting 
of starving labourers in one of the Eastern counties; afterwards 
participates in the abortive Chartist demonstration of the 10th of 
April, 1848; till at last, with a mind soured by disappointment, 
and a constitution shattered by early hardship and subsequent 
privation and imprisonment, he falls once more under the in- 
fluence of his better angel in the person of the noble and self- 
denying woman whom he had encountered, but not appreciated, 
earlier in his career; and by her help and a legacy from the 
old Scotchman, is enabled to sail for Texas. The autobiogra- 
phy is supposed to have been written on the voyage, as the 
hero of it is sinking under the consumption which carries him 
off before the ship enters her port of destination. 

This framework enables Mr. Kingsley to exhibit the aspect 
which, in his conception, the world wears to a working man of 
exceptional intelligence, and there is internal consistency in 
the work. But that reality of experience which would give 
especial value to the picture, is not here present. Mr. Kings- 
ley, in Lancelot Smith, was giving us the bulletins of his own 
mental battles; but in “ Alton Locke” he is painfully working 
up acento from blue books and district visitings, from reports of 
Morning Chronicle commissioners, and intercourse with indi- 
vidual artizans. That an effective book may be made in this 
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way, “ Alton Locke” shows. That the writer is in deep ear- 
nest, we know. That his worst descriptions do not go beyond 
hideous realities, we know also; but, nevertheless, the book is 
not the work of one of that class whose inner life and mental 
growth it purports to describe autobiographically. 

It would be unfair, however, to join in the clamour that has 
been raised against many of the opinions in the tale,—as for 
example, those on the Church, on University Education, on the 
evil effects of competition, and the means by which these effects 
are to be counteracted. Mr. Kingsley has been attacked as if 
these opinions were his own, and not those of the fictitious Alton 
Locke. The more extravagant these opinions are,—the less 
reconcileable with a wide view of facts and sound laws of 
political economy,—the more they would be in character with a 
theorist as poor, as unhealthy, as passionate, and as discon- 
tented as the tailor-poet. The important point for us to 
consider in forming a literary judgment of the work, is, whether 
it be consistent with itself—whether these are the opinions 
likely to be formed in a mind so trained, working on such 
materials for observation and deduction. And we are not 
prepared to say that Mr. Kingsley has failed in this particular. 
At all events, there can be no question of the reality of the black 
cloud which rests on the life of men in Alton Locke’s position— 
of the squalor and unhealthiness of their homes, the pestiferous 
state of the streets they must perforce inhabit, and the work- 
shops, in which they have no choice but to toil ; nor of the body- 
and-soul crushing labour to which work-people in certain call- 
ings have been reduced, with no alternative between it and 
starvation or the workhouse. We accept Mr. Kingsley as a 
truthful and uncompromising describer of the terrible con- 
ditions under which so many thousands are condemned for the 
present to live and die, though we may not be inclined to con- 
sider that Alton Locke himself always refers the evil to its 
right cause. But even in this respect the book has been 
unjustly blamed ; for Alton Locke’s different schemes of ame- 
lioration melt away from under him one by one, and he is left 
at last, as Lancelot Smith was left in “ Yeast,” just as he 
arrives at a view of God’s relations to man, which sets him at 
rest as to the goodness and wisdom of the Almighty, if it does not 
reveal to him any positive ground of hope for the amelioration 
of the circumstances under which his own order suffer, other than 
individual godliness of life and dealing on the part of both 
employers and employed, by dint of which men are to reach at 
last the true freedom, equality, and brotherhood,—the likeness 
of God in Christ. The book is full of examples of Mr. 
Kingsley’s passionate sympathy with suffering, his powers 
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as a conceiver of character, and as a painter of action and of 
landscape. 

Here is a description of the puzzling fashion under which 
Christianity was presented to the son of a Baptist mother :— 


‘Of ‘ vital Christianity’ I heard much; but, with all my efforts, 
could find out nothing. Indeed, it did not seem interesting enough 
to tempt me to find out much. It seemed a set of doctrines, be- 
lieving in which was to have a magical effect on people, by saving 
them from the everlasting torture due to sins and temptations which 
I had never felt. Now and then, believing, in obedience to my 
mother’s assurances, and the solemn prayers of the ministers about 
me, that I was a child of hell, and a lost and miserable sinner, I 
used to have accesses of terror, and fancy that I should surely wake 
next morning in everlasting flames. Once I put my finger a mo- 
ment into the fire, as certain Papists, and Protestants too, have 
done, not only to themselves, but to their disciples, to see if it would 
be so very dreadfully painful ; with what conclusions the reader may 
judge. . . . Still, 1 could not keep up the excitement. Why should 
1?—The fear of pain is not the fear of sin, that I know of; and, 
indeed, the thing was unreal altogether in my case, and my heart, my 
common-sense rebelled against it again and again ; till at last I got 
a terrible whipping for taking my little sister’s part, and saying that 
if she was to die,—so gentle, and obedient, and affectionate as she 
was—God would be very unjust in sending her to hell-fire, and that 
I was quite certain he would do no such thing—unless he were the 
Devil: an opinion which I have since seen no reason to change. 
The confusion between the King of Heli and the King of Heaven 
has cleared up, thank God, since then ! 

“So I was whipped and put to bed—the whipping altering my 
secret heart just about as much as the dread of hell-fire did.” 


Who that has followed the mad rush of the crowd at a 
Cambridge boat-race but will feel his pulse quicken as he reads 
the following description ? 


‘“‘Oh, the Babel of horse and foot, young and old! the cheering, 
and the exhorting, and the objurgations of number this, and num 
ber that! and the yelling of the most sacred names, intermingled 
too often with oaths.—And yet, after a few moments, I ceased to 
wonder either at the Cambridge passion for boat-racing, or at the 
excitement of the spectators. ‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense.’ It was 
a noble sport—a sight such as could only be seen in England— 
some hundred of young men, who might, if they had chosen, been 
lounging effeminately about the streets, subjecting themselves 
voluntarily to that intense exertion, for the mere pleasure of toil. 
The true English stuff came out there ; I felt that, in spite of all my 
prejudices—the stuff which has held Gibraltar and conquered at 
Waterloo—which has created a Birmingham and a Manchester, and 
colonised every quarter of the globe—that grim, earnest, stubborn 
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energy, which, since the days of the old Romans, the English pos- 
sess alone of all the nations of the earth. I was as proud of the 
gallant young fellows, as if they had been my brothers—of their 
courage and endurance (for one could see that it was no child’s play, 
from the pale faces, and panting lips), their strength and activity, 
so fierce and yet so cultivated, smooth, harmonious as oar kept 
time with oar, and every back rose and fell in concert—and felt my 
soul stirred up to a sort of sweet madness, not merely by the shouts 
and cheers of the mob around me, but by the loud fierce pulse of 
the rowlocks, the swift whispering rush of the long snake-like eight 
oars, the swirl and gurgle of the water in their wake, the grim, 
breathless silence of the straining rowers. My blood boiled over, 
and fierce tears swelled into my eyes; for I, too, was a man, and an 
Englishman ; and when I caught sight of my cousin, pulling stroke 
to the second boat in the long line, with set teeth and flashing 
eyes, the great muscles on his bare arms springing up into knots 
at every rapid stroke, I ran and shouted among the maddest and 
the foremost.” 


Let those who know the Eastern Counties testify to the 
fidelity of this dreary landscape :— 


“ About eight o’clock the next morning, I started forth with my 
guide, the shoemaker, over as desolate a country as men can well 
conceive. Nota house was to be seen for miles, except the knot of 
hovels which we had left, and here and there a great dreary lump 
of farm-buildings, with its yard of yellow stacks. Beneath our feet 
the earth was iron, and the sky iron above ourheads. Dark curdled 
clouds, ‘which had built up everywhere an under-roof of doleful 
grey,’ swept on before the bitter northern wind, which whistled 
through the low leafless hedges and rotting wattles, and crisped 
the dark sodden leaves of the scattered hollies, almost the only trees 
in sight. 

“We trudged on, over wide stubbles, thick with innumerable 
weeds; over wide fallows, in which the deserted ploughs stood 
frozen fast ; then over clover and grass, burnt black with frost; then 
over a field of turnips, where we passed a large fold of hurdles, 
within which some hundred sheep stood, with their heads turned 
from the cutting blast. All was dreary, idle, silent; no sound or 
sign of human beings. One wondered where the people lived, who 
cultivated so vast a tract of civilised, over-peopled, nineteenth- 
century England. As we came up to the fold, two little boys hailed 
us from the inside—two little wretches with blue noses and white 
cheeks, scarecrows of rags and patches, their feet peeping through 
bursten shoes twice too big for them, who seemed to have shared 
between them a ragged pair of worsted gloves, and cowered among 
the sheep, under the shelter of a hurdle, crying and inarticulate 
with cold. 

*«* What's the matter, boys ?’ 

“*'Turmits is froze, and us can't turn the handle of the cutter. 
Do ye gie us a turn, please !’ 
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“We scrambled over the hurdles, and gave the miserable little 
creatures the benefit of ten minutes’ labour. They seemed too small 
for such exertion; tlfeir little hands were purple with chilblains, 
and they were so sorefooted they could scarcely limp. I was sur- 
prised to find them at least three years older than their size and 
looks denoted, and still more surprised, too, to find that their salary 
for all this bitter exposure to the elements—such as I believe I 
could not have endured two days running—was the vast sum of one 
shilling a week each, Sundays included. ‘They didn’t never go to 
school, nor to church neither, except just now and then, sometimes 
—they had to mind the sheep.’ 

“‘T went on, sickened with the contrast between the highly-bred, 
over-fed, fat, thick-woolled animals, with their troughs of turnips 
and malt-dust, and their racks of rich clover-hay, and their little 
pent-house of rock-salt, having nothing to do but to eat and sleep, 
and eat again, and the little half-starved shivering animals who 
were their slaves.” 


We are certainly not the reviewers so modestly invoked by 
Mr. Kingsley in his preface to “ Hypatia,” who, by exposing 
his mistakes, are to teach him and the public somewhat more 
about the last struggle between the Young Church and the 
Old World. We do not affect to have waded through the 
ecclesiastical history of Socrates, to have threaded the intri- 
cacies of Petavius, or mastered the logic of the Homoousian 
and Homoiousian controversy. Nor can we pretend to any 
but a second-hand acquaintance with the cloudy metaphysics 
of Neo-Platonism. We disclaim, therefore, any intention of 
criticising Mr. Kingsley’s “ Hypatia,” with reference to the 
exactness of its descriptions of Greco-Egyptian manners in 
the reign of Pulcheria, or of the intestine disorders of the 
Alexandrian Church of the fifth century, or the precise value of 
his estimate of its turbulent head. 

The story well deserves an article to itself, in which, for 
this kind of appreciation, such knowledge as we do not pretend 
to might be brought to bear upon it. But, for our present 
purpose, we wish to deal with it rather by virtue of that signifi- 
cance for our own times, the presence of which, in this story 
of the fifth century, is indicated by its second title, “ New foes 
with an old face.” 

True to his mission—in which the novel-writer’s desk is used 
as a second pulpit, to attract a larger and more awakened 
audience for the author than is usually vouchsafed to the 
preacher—Mr. Kingsley takes his stand beside the throes and 
fever-fits of the slow-expiring Byzantine Empire, to point 
the moral of that hideous death-bed. And he chooses his 
particular point of time, because he conceives that the 
elements of decay and demoralization in the Church, and 
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the forms of unbelief, doubt, difficulty, and despair which held 
riot beyond her pale at Alexandria in the days of Cyril, 
are present, and working more or less visibly among ourselves 
at this time. “I wish,” he tells his readers, ‘‘to show you 
your own likenesses in toga and tunic, instead of coat and 

The same devil who tempted the Egyptians 
tempts you. The same God who would have saved these old 
Egyptians, if they had willed, will save you if you will. Their 
sins are yours, their errors yours, their doom yours, their 
deliverance yours. There is nothing newunder the sun. The 
thing which has been, it is that which shall be. Let him that 
is without sin among you cast the first stone, whether at 
Hypatia or Pelagia, Miriam or Raphael, Cyril or Philammon.” 

Hypatia has the advantage and disadvantage—for it is both 
one and the other—-of a scene laid at a period unfamiliar to 
common readers. Perhaps the disadvantage of having to 
create interest, without a “ov orw” of association, over- 
balances the advantage of freshness, obtained by an un- 
hackneyed theme, a new theatre, and an untried troop of 
actors. 

But if the period be one little resorted to by our poets or 
novel-writers, and shunned by our historical inquirers,—as if 
Gibbon had acquired an exclusive right, by first occupation, to 
a territory much too large to be completely surveyed by one 
man, much less broken up in tillage, and made to bear its 
due harvest,—it is the epoch in which lie the tap-roots of 
our modern society; the era in which that grand old 
harlot, Rome—retaining, even in her ruin, the vestiges of her 
former symmetry and some springs of ancient strength—was 
roughly wooed and wed, soldier-fashion, by the conquering 
Goth. Of that union sprang the civilization of the West, 
which is the civilization of the world. But in Alexandria, 
where the scene of “ Hypatia” is laid, the Goths appear only as 
subordinates. The struggle in which Mr. Kingsley finds the 
springs of dramatic action and emotion is not that between 
Goth and Roman, but between expiring Paganism and growing 
Christianity. As the purity, beauty, and learning of “ Hypatia” 
are shown unable to uphold the faith in the dumb, dead gods of 
Greece,—even when galvanized by such life as Neo-Platonism 
could put into them,—so the turbulent ambition of Cyril, the 
low and worldly fanaticism of Peter the Reader, and the brutal 
coarseness and ferocity of the Nitrian monks, are exhibited 
as powerless to check the growth of a faith, the fundamental 
truths of which they could pervert, but never annihilate or 
neutralize. By his careful elaboration of this conflict, it is 
clear,—even if Mr. Kingsley had not said as much in the passage 
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we have quoted,—that he considers an analogous strife to be 
going on now and among ourselves. But for this it would cer- 
tainly not have appeared, to one so practical, worth while to 
re-open, under the guise of fiction, one of the saddest chapters 
of the past, Let us see if a rapid analysis of the story may 
not aid in bringing to light its lesson for us. 

Philammon, a young monk of the Laura, or ccenobite village 
of Scetis, in the Nile Valley,—where he has been reared under 
the gentle influences of the Abbot Pambo, and the pure and 
noble doctrinal teaching of Arsenius, who, under the name of 
Aufugus, has sought, in this quiet retreat, refuge from the 
intrigue and profligacy of the Imperial Court,—urged by the 
promptings of nature, which he interprets into divine urgings, 
leaves his cell for Alexandria, and service under Cyril the 
Patriarch. On his voyage down the Nile, he encounters the 
galley of a band of Goths, under the leadership of Amalric, 
the Amal, who, rich with the spoils of the South and West, 
and the smiles of a bevy of Alexandrian frail and fair ones, are 
sailing in a vain quest of Asgard, up the father of rivers. 
Philammon’s reed skiff is capsized in a collision with a hippo- 
potamus, which the big-limbed barbarians are amusing them- 
selves by harpooning ; he is lugged on board, approves his thews 
and sinews in a tussle with “Smid,” the Weland of the band, 
and is landed in their barge at an Alexandrian wharf, after 
much rough-and-tumble practical joking on the part of the 
Goths, and no little perturbation from the black eyes of 
Pelagia, the Aphrodite Pandemos, the beautiful Hetera, the 
Delilah of the huge Gothic Samson. 

He enters Alexandria at an eventful moment. Orestes, the 
prefect, wavering between ambition and love of ease, dreams 
of the establishment of a new empire of the East, by the aid 
of barbarian arms, Jewish gold, and corn and games for the 
mob. Nominally a Christian, he is at heart an unbelieving 
sensualist, and has his fiercest opponent in the patriarch Cyril, 
who, if there is to be any empire set up in Alexandria, will 
have it an empire of the Church, with himself for dictator. 

Orestes, anxious to array all available powers against the 
Church, and attracted by the charms of Hypatia, the beautiful 
apostle of Paganism in her Museum lecture-room, conceives 
the idea of using her influence with the cultivated youth of 
Alexandria, and employing under her auspices the attraction 
of pagan pageantry, for the mob, in order to upset Cyril and 
the church party. 

He thus arouses the hostility of the fanatic monks, and a 
scuffle, in which he is wounded, ends in the arrest and execu- 
tion of the monk Ammonius, and finally in the letting loose of 
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the Christian mob, the tearing of Hypatia to pieces, and the 
triumph, for the time, of the ambitious Patriarch. 

In all this Mr. Kingsley avails himself of recorded historic 
fact. But with the historic Hypatia he links the fictitious 
fortunes of the young monk, Philammon, and is thus enabled 
to exhibit the struggle of a faith nursed in ccenobitic seclusion 
against the allurements of pagan neo-Platonism embodied in 
the person and teaching of a lovely young woman. 

Philammon falls for a moment, but only to rise again with a 
vision cleared and purified, a deep conviction of his own sins, 
and a rooted horror of the brutal violence of the fanatics, whom 
Cyril uses as his tools. In Pelagia he finds a sister, made a 
slave, like himself, years before at Athens, and trained by 
Miriam, an old Jewess, to the arts of the dancer and the harlot. 
She, too, is converted, and ends her days, a desert recluse, as 
Philammon ends his, abbot of the same Laura of Scetis, which 
he left to pass through the trials and temptations of the 
Alexandrian world. 

But no picture of Alexandria and her opinions in the fifth 
century would be complete without its Jewish element. And 
this Mr. Kingsley furnishes in the character of Raphael-Aben- 
Ksra, a type of the highly-cultivated, subtle, sarcastic, and fear- 
less Jew, in whom the faith of his forefathers is extinct, and 
who has found nothing to replace it in the jargon of the 
Cabalists or the vague theosophism of Philo. Through him 
we obtain a view of the working of Christian belief and 
practice from a new point. As the faith of Philammon is 
recreated, and purified by experience of the hollowness of Neo- 
Platonic pantheism in Hypatia, so the profound scepticism of 
Raphael is drawn out by contact with the active practical 
Christianity of Majoricus the prefect--an adherent of Hera- 
clian Count of Africa—and his daughter Victoria, whom Raphael 
rescues from destruction in the rout of Heraclian’s army, near 
Ostia. 

From this rough outline of the materials used by Mr. 
Kingsley, and of the structure he has raised by help of them, 
his aim will now be apparent to our readers. It is to exhibit the 
church in conflict with idealistic philosophy on the one hand, 
and on the other with sceptical worldliness, while in the bosom 
of the church itself we see the struggle of ambitious priestcraft, 
monastic asceticism, and practical godliness. When the novel is 
thus reduced to its principles, it is evident enough that for all 
these warring principles of the fifth century, parallels may be 
found in the nineteenth—in the Neologism which from German 
and American roots has struck and is growing amongst us,—in 
the Mammon-worship and self-seeking which, according to Mr. 
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Kingsley, sets every man’s hand against his neighbour—and no 
less in the church itself, in the various forms of Erastianism, 
Tractarianism, Evangelicism, and that school which has no 
allotted name as yet, but of which the doctrines have been 
variously set forth by Arnold, Maurice, and Kingsley. 

In the side he takes in this warfare Mr. Kingsley is consistent. 
His fiction gives the victory to and claims all the gain for the 
Christianity of deeds—the faith which recognises in this world 
at once its battle-field and its tillage-ground. The Jew-——who 
can pierce through the lofty pretensions of a Cyril to their 
spring of selfish ambition, who despises and loathes the coarse- 
ness of the Nitrian monks and the vulgarity of the Cyrillian 
Parabolani—is penetrated and overcome by the active good 
deeds and unpretending self-sacrifice of Victoria and her 
father; and when he finds that the root of all this is in their 
faith, he at once embraces that faith. 

The story has all Mr. Kingsley’s literary merits, with more 
than its fair share of one of his defects, judging him as a story- 
teller. It is full of incident, nervously and rapidly narrated, 
interspersed with passages of word-painting, marvellously 
vivid. The analysis of character, feelings, and motives, is 
elaborate to the highest degree. But here comes in the fault 
we have ventured to hint at. This elaboration is effected mainly 
by soliloquies, running often over many pages, and carried on 
in the way of mental question and answer. ‘These soliloquies 
are, to our mind, undramatic, even by dint of their dramatic 
form. The mental monologue seems to us more tedious than 
the old mode of effecting the same object, by describing in the 
person of the author the reflections of the fictitious personage. 
Opinions, however, may differ on this point; and we are not 
disposed, because we are reviewing, to lay down canons which 
no writer is bound to acknowledge or abide by. 

Our space restrains us from extracts, otherwise we should 
have gladly quoted the glowing and luxurious scene of the 
games in which Pelagia enacts the rising Aphrodite. 

With the big-boned, simple-minded, quick and open-handed 
Goths, Mr. Kingsley has an especial sympathy, and describes 
with evident relish these giants of the North moving with easy 
contempt among the slaves, profligates, donkey-drivers and 
shavelings of the Greco-Egyptian capital. 

In the quality of imaginative conception, “ Hypatia” excels 
all Mr. Kingsley’s novels; and neither Scott in his “ Count 
Robert of Paris,” nor Lockhart in his “Valerius,” nor 
Bulwer in his “Last Days of Pompeii,” has, to our mind, 
reproduced with so much force and spontaneity the life of the 
ancient Empire. 
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In “Westward Ho!” his last novel, Mr. Kingsley has 
become right English once again, to celebrate, in his whole- 
hearted, thorough-going, stick-at-nothing fashion, the glorious 
days of “good Queen Bess.” Here, with his usual ethical 
aim, he has combined a historico-ethical one. In the character 
of Amyas Leigh—whose name is historical, as one of the five 
Devon men who sailed round the world with Drake—he has 
addressed himself to the presentation of a manly ideal, “ one 
not even knowing whether he is good or not, but just doing the 
right thing, without thinking about it, as simply as a little child, 
because the Spirit of God is with him,” in contrast with the 
Jesuit, Eustace Leigh, “trying to be good with all his might 
and main, according to certain approved methods and rules 
which he has got by heart; and, likea weak oarsman, feeling 
and fingering his spiritual muscles over all day to see if they 
are growing.” 

He has further had the design of doing honour to the reign 
of Elizabeth, as the time in which, under her liberal encou- 
ragement of all capacity in men, our world-wide commerce 
took its real spring, strengthening England for that last great 
world-duel with Spain, which, for Mr. Kingsley, is the grapple 
of light and darkness, of religious freedom and the Inquisition, 
of political freedom and tyranny. The book is further a 
glorification of North Devon—her beautiful combes, her bright 
rivers, her ripe and rosy maidens, her stout mariners and great 
sea-captains, of Plymouth, and Bideford, and Clovelly. For 
North Devon in Elizabethan days was not only a mother of 
commerce, but, as was ever the case then, a nursery of great 
naval commanders by the operation of the same causes. 

Mr. Kingsley has “ read up” the time right carefully, and has 
studied Hakluyt to purpose, with the other records, English 
and Spanish, of the marvellous achievements of the adven- 
turers on the Spanish main, the fame and profit whereof made 
the cry of “ Westward ho!” the motto of English enterprise and 
energy in the sixteenth century. Nor has he less had in view 
the inculcation of a bitter hatred and contempt for Jesuitism, 
as the deadly enemy of manhood, truth and liberty, civil and 
religious. It cannot be denied that Mr. Kingsley shows himself 
“a good hater.” But though he may find warrant enough— 
in the authentic history of the time—for everything he advances 
to justify the tone he takes on this subject,—which we do not 
doubt—it seems to us that, considering rules of art merely, he 
would have given more force to the dark parts of his pictures, 
had he relieved them with more light than is diffused from the 
solitary figure of the amiable Fray Gerundio. 

The same tendency to monotone in colouring which has led 
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him to paint his Jesuits all black, has been at work in deter- 
mining the hues in which he clothes bis English worthies. We 
cannot consent to believe, with Mr. Kingsley, that there was no 
good thing in the Jesuits, any more than we can forget the 
barbarities and brutalities of the English filibusterers of the 
Spanish main. The former were surely not all fiends, nor the 
latter all angels; especially when we remember the part taken 
by England—in the person too of one of Mr. Kingsley’s own 
worthies, John Hawkins—in the establishment of the slave- 
trade. Contenting ourselves, for the present, with this protest 
against Mr. Kingsley’s passionate way of distributing his black 
and white, we pass to the pleasanter duty of characterizing the 
great power and life that run riot in the pages of “ Westward 
Ho!” 

The length to which this article has already run prevents 
our giving even an outline of the story, which carries its hero 
from his quiet Devonshire home—after landing him from his 
voyage round the world under Drake—to Ireland, to fight the 
Spanish invaders entrenched in Smerwick-fort—back to Jesuit- 
hunting and love-passages in Devon—out in the Golden Hind 
to Newfoundland, on Humphrey Gilbert’s ill-starred search for 
a north-west passage, a quest fatal to so many noble hearts—back 
to the home of the Bideford merchant, desolate by the flight 
of his daughter, the “Rose of Torridge,” with the smooth- 
tongued Spanish prisoner, Don Guzman Maria Magdalena 
Sotomayor de Soto—forth again on his quest of revenge 
and the golden city, to the Caribbean Seas and the shores of 
the Spanish main—through his three years’ wanderings with 
his gallant handful of Devonians among the tropic forests and 
along the mighty waters of the Orinoco and the Amazon 
to Cartagena, and the capture of the great Spanish gold- 
galleon—and then home to happy Devon once more, there to 
prepare for the last act, the battle with the great Armada, and 
the retribution which crowns the whole. Here is a canvas 
worthy of such a painter as Mr. Kingsley, and boldly and 
blithesomely he sweeps the colour about it, revelling with 
almost equal mastery, now in the limning of a delicious 
western combe, with its grey walls, and wooded stream dancing 
down to the blue sea; anon in the rich hues of a tropic island 
shore, or the mighty trees and gorgeous flowers, and birds and 
creeping things of the South American forest. And there are 
personages to his hand worthy to people such landscapes in the 
stout, loving, unconsciously-heroic Amyas,—ever seeing but 
the thing to be done, and doing it with no question; his 
brother Frank, the delicate and courtly euphuist, the friend 
of Spenser and of Sydney; and Eustace, the cowardly and 
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crooked pupil of Jesuit teachers; and the Jesuits themselves ; 
and gentle Mrs. Leigh, a Christian matron and mother; and 
the Rose of Torridge, fair Mistress Salterne, and honest Will 
Cary, and poor fat little Jack Brindlecombe, and the subtle 
Spaniard Don Guzman, and Salvation Yeo, the storm-beaten 
old sailor and Anabaptist smiter, and the savage maiden, 
Ayacanora. And, these principal personages enumerated, we 
might make up as long a list of secondary but still notable 
portraits, as of stout Sir Richard Grenfell of Stow, and 
Raleigh and Spenser—both somewhat tedious, to our think- 
ing—and the old sea-dogs of Devon, Drake and Hawkins and 
Fenner, and a score besides, for whom let our readers go to the 
book itself, to which we send them, with an undertaking that, 
once taken up, it will not be laid down again till the last ship 
of the Armada has sunk under the waters beneath the English 
cannon and God’s artillery together. 

As a glorification of Elizabeth and her England—a holding 
up of unconscious rectitude and manly hardihood as the jewels 
ef English character, a picture of the great struggle, in the 
old world and the new, of England and Protestantism against 
Spain and the Inquisition—“ Westward-Ho” is a book which 
had yet to be written, and has been written in a worthy spirit 
by Mr. Kingsley. As we have said, he may have distributed 
his light and shade too much in masses, but this does not pre- 
vent him, like a true artist as he is, from employing great 
delicacy of workmanship in the details of every part, whether 
of his landscape or his figures. 

We have already exceeded our limits, and instead of baiting 
our review with extracts, we will simply refer our readers to 
the story, for a justification of all we have said in its praise. 

And here we must leave Mr. Kingsley for the present, with 
gratitude to him for what he has done, with eager looking for- 
ward to what he has yet todo. In many respects we look on 
his novels as of more interest than any contemporary works of 
the same class, but above allin that they are the work of a firm 
believer in Christian revelation, and a clergyman not so blinded 
by his calling as to be mistaken about the great want of the 
noblest young minds at this time—we mean, a standing point 
from which they may attain to the conviction of God’s just 
dealings with man. That such a standing point is needed 
among all classes, we feel assured from all we see and hear 
and read. The want of it is felt alike among the young men 
of our upper classes at the universities; among the youth 
of the trading class, in their counting-houses, their shops, and 
clubs; among the artizans in their work places and their 
homes. It is to the honour of the Church of England, that in 
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Dr. Arnold, Mr. Maurice, Mr. Kingsley, and others of their 
school, she has found clergymen to point the way, by following 
which, if by any road whatever, that standing point may be 
attained, through their teaching, namely, that here, in this 
world, round about us, in our daily life at home, in our deal- 
ings with each other out of doors, is to be found the kingdom 
of God; and that the true function of the preacher, the teacher, 
and the worker, is to reveal the law of this kingdom, and bring 
all into citizenship thereof. 

It remains to be seen how the Church of England will view 
this teaching and its prophets. She looked unkindly on 
Arnold ; she has deprived Mr. Maurice of his professorship at 
her pet college; she listens, puzzled and uneasy, to the trum- 
pet blasts of Kingsley; and views with alarm, but, as yet, 
without venturing a formal protest, the efforts of these teach- 
ers and others like them among the working men of our 
towns, who have hitherto refused altogether to listen to her 
teaching. All her antecedents lead us to fear that she will 
end by rejecting these, her most devoted and far most useful 
sons, from her pale, as she did John Wesley. 

Meanwhile, whatever comes of them, their work is prospering 
and will prosper, to the binding up of many bleeding hearts, 
the establishing of many unstable faiths, the winning back to 


the Christian fold of many who, dissatisfied with unbelief, are yet 
too strong to be put to sleep by the opium of Tractarianism, 
and too manly to be satisfied with the womanish hysterics 
of one Evangelical school, or the Manichean self-seeking of 
another. 





Arr. VI—ROMANISM, PROTESTANTISM, AND 
ANGLICANISM. 


. National Unthankfulness: its Fruits and Punishment. 
A Sermon preached in the Cathedral Church of St. An- 
drew, Wells, on Sunday, November 5, 1854. By George 
Anthony Denison, M.A., Archdeacon of Taunton. Masters, 
Bond-street. 

. The Eighth of December 1854. Some Account of the Defi- 
nition of the Immaculate Conception of the Most Blessed 
Mother of God; with the Dogmatic Bull of His Holiness, 
and a Preface by a Priest of the Diocese of Westminster. 
T. Jones, Paternoster-row, London. 1855. 

. Rome: the New Dogma and Our Duties. A Sermon 
preached before the University of Oxford on the Feast of 
the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 1855. By 
the Lord Bishop of Oxford. J. H. Parker, London. 

. Archdeacon Hare’s Last Charge. J. W. Parker, London. 

. Vindication of Luther. By Archdeacon Hare. Second 
Edition. J. W.Parker. 1855. 

. Letters of John Calvin. Compiled from the original MSS., 
and Edited, with Notes, by Dr. Jules Bonnet. Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 1855. 

. Theological Essays. By Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A., Chaplain 
of Lincoln’s Inn. Second Edition. 1854. Macmillan. 


. Examination of Mr. Maurice’s Theological Essays. By R.S. 
Candlish, D.D. Nisbet and Co. 1854. 

. Sermons by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, M.A., of 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton. Smith, Elder, and Co., London. 
1855. 


oo the English guards were keeping the Russian hosts 

at bay on the terrible day of Inkermann, Archdeacon 
Denison was calling on the nation to humiliate itself for the 
gross unthankfulness it has displayed in the matter of 
its deliverance from the Roman Catholic conspiracy of two 
hundred and fifty years ago. Our readers will not easily 
guess the grounds of this charge. The Archdeacon might 
well in future years reproach us for unthankfulness, if, after 
this great deliverance from the Russian power, we do not 
vigilantly secure ourselves against Russian despotism. He 
might well reproach us if, after such an escape from tyran- 
nical ambition, we should ourselves stretch forth the tyrant’s 
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arm over the other nations of Europe. But, were he to 
make the next anniversary of this great day the occasion 
for the bitterest reproaches that we have not, in the fresh 
gush of our gratitude for Inkermann, surrendered the poli- 
tical freedom of our English state and adopted the ambi- 
tious policy and the despotic government of the Czar, he 
would adopt a line not less unique than he has chosen for 
the strange sermon at the head of our article. The plea in 
justification of the Archdeacon’s accusation turns out to be, 
that, as a nation, we have been morally bound in gratitude to Pro- 
vidence, ever since the 5th of November, 1605, to repudiate that 
“blasphemy against the Word of God” which is involved in 
the Protestant watchword of ‘“ Religious Liberty.” Religious 
Liberty is an “offence,” he tells us, which common gratitude 
should have induced us to abandon wholly, when, by God’s 
signal mercy, the Anglican Church had been preserved from 
the snare of her enemies. Indeed, this gentleman really 
thinks that the Anglican Church, with her apostolic suc- 
cession, her custody of the sacraments, her uniform creed, 
and all her divine ordinances, is the only holy church, and 
therefore the only bulwark against Roman Catholicism. He 
is one of that ostrich-school of theologians who endeavour to 
annihilate a pursuing troop of hostile facts, by merely exclud- 
ing their image from the retina, and resolutely thinking them 
back into non-existence. He will not see that he is even now, 
in his own person, asserting this “blasphemous” religious 
liberty against the most authoritative representation of the 
Mother whom he summons all England to obey. Yet, this 
obstinate and blind dogmatism in the Archdeacon — this 
nervous irritability in his own faith—does but indicate that he 
is half conscious of attempting to defend quite indefensible 
ground. He has lost all hold of the genuine Protestant faith, 
and has a vague sympathy with the Roman Catholic, but, as he 
is not allowed to carry with him even a few private Protestant 
effects into the Roman Catholic camp, he adopts the opposite 
tactics, and establishes, not without latent self-reproach, a 
private Roman Catholic camp on the generous basis of Pro- 
testantism. Romanism has departed from the church, whither 
our Archdeacon dare not follow; he is anxious to persuade 
himself—and naturally gets irritable in the attempt—that in 
all essentials its spirit is with him still. 

Theological creeds seldom escape the fate of “holy places.” 
The more sacred is the presence which has departed or is 
departing from them, the more keenly do the occupants feel, 
and the more reluctant are they to express, the sense of 
vacancy which steals over them. And the greater the glow of 
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trust with which they formerly held possession of their post, 
the more sullenly do they fortify the empty sepulchres, the 
more passionately do they dispute the line of the deserted 
walls. It is not so only with Romanism. The same thing 
has happened, nay, happens every day, with Protestantism. It 
was a saying of Luther's, that the same people who, in his life- 
time, would not touch the kernel of his teaching, would be 
greedy after the shells of it when he was once dead. And 
so it was, and so it is, and so it will be. The seed of a great 
faith falls into men’s hearts, and God “ giveth it another body, 
as it pleaseth Him ;” the shells alone are treasured up, wn- 
changed, and last the longer without suffering transformation 
“into something rich and strange,” that the germ of their 
organic life has altogether disappeared, even if it have not 
been anxiously excavated and its place supplied by the mine- 
ral, inorganic cement of theological learning. It is this shell- 
theology which both shelters within itself, and provokes into 
activity outside itself, the spirit of scepticism. The dogmatism 
of half-belief which gradually steals upon the first downright 
confidence of full belief, leans with a less and less sincere 
weight on the object of its faith, till at last the bold sceptic 
who stands upright on his own strength, and will not affect to 
lean at all, becomes, and is conscious of being, areally stronger 
man in his isolation and his weakness than those who are 
painfully endeavouring to avoid putting any strain on the weak 
threads of a decaying faith. An attempt to appreciate the 
essence of the two opposite faiths, and the two opposite forms 
of scepticism, which still contend for the body of the Anglican 
Church, will help us to estimate more fairly the true position 
and prospects of the various parties in that church than would 
be possible, if we were only to criticise the consistency or in- 
consistency of their present theological positions. 
Tive-and-twenty years ago, Roman Catholicism was almost 
a fable in England. Children were told about it as a branch 
of ancient history, and taught to connect that superstition very 
closely with the inability to read and write. The Catholics in 
England “were found in corners, and alleys, and cellars, and 
the housetops, or in the recesses of the country, cut off from 
the populous world around them, and dimly seen as if through 
a mist, or in twilight as ghosts flitting to and fro!” Suddenly 
there rose up, on the chosen ground of classical learning and 
among the ablest thinkers of the day, a rumour that Protest- 
antism was reaping what it had not sown—that it could not 
have originated the faith which it had inherited. Restless, 
scrupulous, self-tasking, reasoning, subtle-minded men affirmed 
that, theugh the tendencies of their whole nature seemed to 
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converge upon the Christian Revelation as the very focus of 
their highest needs, yet that they could never have accepted its 
fact as their highest certainty without a constantly-renewed tes- 
timony from an authority above that of individual conviction. 
They were sure that it was easier to recognize a divine 
authority than to grasp or compass for themselves divine truth. 
They thought they could perceive where they ought to obey far 
more easily than where they ought to believe. And they main- 
tained, too, that the power to obey must be granted first, as 
the simpler and most practical necessity of life, and that it 
would draw after it the fulness of belief. Nevertheless, they 
were not unembarrassed. They felt that they could scarcely 
faithfully obey on a venture what they did not confidently 
believe to be divine, though they were clear that the confidence 
of their belief was to be the reward of their obedience. And 
so they vacillated long, unable to find satisfying conviction 
without a rule of action they could wholly accept, and pain- 
‘fully deploring that they had not early and always had a strict 
and indisputable law of discipline over them, which might have 
yielded asits natural fruit the faith they now groped after with 
uncertain hands. And then there grew upon them, more and 
more powerfully, the fascination of that mighty power, who 
through the march of centuries, had advanced with a measured 
tread of her own, unborrowed from her children—a step of 
which every footfall was a fiat, and the rhythm a faith. It was 
obviously easy to throw a temporary spell over minds in such a 
mood; but what is the charm which has power to retain them, 
after experience of Rome’s coarse splendour, and of her vigilant 
and oppressive rule ? 

Rome alone has presented her theology to the world in a 
wholly institutional form. What Protestants believe, Rome 
embodies in a visible organism. While they derive the life of 
the church from their faith, Rome derives her faith from the 
life of the church. Romanism was a vast organization almost 
before it held a distinct faith. Rome did not incarnate her 
dogmas in her ritual, but distilled her ritual into the form of 
dogmas. She had, indeed, knitted in with her spiritual agency 
many an act. both of conscious and unconscious faith; she had 
built up her great missionary system on many assumptions 
both of truth and duty; but on the whole, she acted before she 
thought, and interpreted her faith under the inspiration of her 
achievements. Her theology flashed upon her, as it were, when 
she beheld the ecclesiastical form and order which was growing 
up out of her own unconscious energy. She solved the mys- 
tery of her own success by believing that her institutions were 
even fuller of the divine power than her thought, that she 
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could more easily draw God down into the bosom of the church 
by her life, than she could lift up the church to God by her 
meditation. Wherever the drift of Christian practice seemed 
to point towards a development of the church’s influence, there 
was a hint which she followed up eagerly to its limits, as the 
directing finger of a divine hand. And then contemplating her 
own fresh conquests from a heathen world, under the inspiring 
consciousness of being set to guide the mightiest and holiest 
of the world’s forces, she did not hesitate to affirm that God was 
in her institutions, that he was acting through her agency, that 
he was really placing his divine influences at her disposal, and 
that in contemplating the orderly system of ecclesiastical life 
which was rising under her creating hand, she beheld the divine 
disposition of His living power. Thus, for example, the Chris- 
tian practice of baptism was, in her hands, an agent of great 
social influence ; and as she witnessed its results in consecrating 
new multitudes to Christ, and was conscious that her own faith 
grew in gazing at the act (instead of the virtue of the act having 
arisen from her faith), she at once affirmed that God had 
granted a mighty regenerating power to her hand, which did 
not proceed from, but afterwards passed into, her spirit ; that a 
grace was granted to her institutions from which her faith was 
nourished. . 

Again, the words of the last supper enjoined the celebration 
of the sacrifice of the cross. Eagerly Rome saw and used the 
mighty social influence of that divine institution. But here 
again she seemed to gather faith from the power of the rite. 
She administered it in weakness, and yet she was the almoner 
of power; the faith was multiplied in the giving, so that while 
it seemed too little for a few, itfed multitudes, and she gathered 
up more than she had divided; it seemed that no virtue went 
out of her, yet richly it streamed in; in the act itself was 
the birth of faith; the power of God was in the elements 
themselves, for the grace and peace which had not passed 
through the spirit of the church, returned upon her; and so 
she gazed till she could see the bread and wine no longer, 
though their external qualities remained; the essence was 
transmuted before her eyes into the life of Him who first con- 
secrated them ; the outward signs were but transparencies, 
through which the living glory gleamed ; that seeming film of 
physical quality held fast the very presence of the Eternal, and 
God was perfectly blended with that sign of himself which he 
had chosen. 

This is the doctrine which marks the whole character of the 
Roman Church. Faith is nourished from the divine institu- 
tion, not the divine institution by the faith. ‘The Roman the- 
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ology claims for the entire ritual of the church that it is one 
vast transubstantiation. Every rite which other Christian sects 
regard as suggesting and shadowing forth the spiritual life of 
faith, Rome regards as itself the shrine of divine power, as 
itself radiating light and heat. She believes that the church’s 
ministrations impart more grace to her ministers, than her 
ministers can impart to their ministrations.* God’s power is 
held to be in the church’s actions, and from that centre it flows 
out on the whole church, alike strengthening the feeble knees 
of the worshipper, and lifting up the drooping hands of the 
priest. According to the sacramental system of Rome, neither 
is it the unity of human faith which binds together the church 
in one, nor is it the merely inherited commission of the church 
which holds together human faith; but the vivid electric spark 
of divine grace shooting, in eternal miracle, through her whole 
frame, is the true pulse of her immortal life; and this, though 
it is called down at the bidding of the priesthood, does not 
proceed out of their life, but into it, where its heavenly fire is 
no less needed than in the body of the church at large. 

There is something in the sacramental system essentially 
congenial to the Roman character. We read Roman history, 
and ask ourselves why the records of the greatest nation of the 
world are so dull and inanimate, why a people that could act 
so mightily, puts forth so shght a charm over the student's 
mind? The answer is exactly this :—That they were a working 
nation, engraving for themselves monuments everywhere, but 
without any play of national mind distinct from, and out of re- 
lation to, the external tasks on which they were engaged. Had 
they possessed richer inward resources of self-occupation, they 
would have had a more interesting history, it may be, but not 
such a career. The very essence of their history is, that they 
were insatiable in their appetite for new materials to organize 
—new matter to mould. The Romans had no spontaneous 
mental or spiritual occupations apart from their will. Aga 
nation they hated external tranquillity, and could find nothing 
satisfying but administrative and military exploit. Mental life, 
out of relation to political, social, or domestic institutions, they 
had almost none. They had no lyrical movement of spirit like 
the Greeks, no deep enjoyment of sympathy and sentiment like 
the Germans. They were made to mould others; and their 
only reverence for what was divine, was reverence for a mould- 
ing power, that shaped order and law out of social and material 
chaos. They could barely conceive of a free divine spirit in 
close mental contact with man, like the Jews. With a large and 


* Technically, the grace received opere operato is more than that received 
opere operantis. 
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vivid receptive, but not a creative imagination, they could be- 
lieve in a current of divine power moving under the surface of 
human or material agencies, but they were not drawn directly 
to the personal Spirit of God. Art fascinated them, but for 
poetry they were unfit; law was their occupation, yet they did 
not love to trace it to its purely mental sources in conscience ; 
religious rites subdued them, but they shrank from contem- 
plating the spiritual life in which those rites were rooted. 
Hence, a sacramental system was of the essence of their religion. 
They sighed for a divine administration, but not for vivid, con- 
scious communion with the Spirit of God. To find so rick a 
fountain of strength for the life of new and purer institutions as 
Christianity at first afforded, gave them a stern and holy joy. 
But still they retained their character of workers. They did 
not seek to be spirit to spirit with God ; they adored him in his 
acts ; they sought for him in a ritual. In this respect it is most 
true that the Catholic Church has never changed since first 
the ancient world began to suspect that the lost sceptre of the 
Cesars had passed into a Roman bishop’s grasp. She has 
ever claimed these outward ordinances—these gradually raised 
historical habitations of faith—not only as part and parcel of 
its essence, but as the organic influences which are mighty to 
generate it, as being its very bone and flesh—its body, not its 
raiment—as dying with it in its death, and as raised again in 
its resurrection. 

The danger of the Roman side of faith is as obvious as its 
social power was once great. It began in humility, but it 
passed early into scepticism and arrogance. It originated in 
the wonder and the gratitude with which the church perceived 
the rapid growth of her influence, and perceived also that her 
own faith was marvellously strengthened by the very act of 
claiming for others the blessings of her divine message. But 
there was another side in which her strength was very near to 
weakness, and her faith to scepticism. Close to her power of 
social influence, was a passion for social ascendency. Close to 
her faith that God was the strength of all her actions, was a 
disposition to dwell on her actions as though they were neces- 
sary to God. She was willing to recognize her own depend- 
ence, but most unwilling to suppose that He could ever 
choose any other instrument. It was natural to her to believe 
that all real power, as essentially orderly, could be organized 
and codified, and reduced to a system; and on this followed 
the natural temptation to claim for her own acts, as fixed phy- 
sical occasions of spiritual influences, the right of being their 
exclusive cause. After proclaiming that a divine influence at- 
tended her ministry, which was in no way due to her own power, 
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she fell into the snare of prizing her instrumentality as if it 
had been the very centre of that influence, and so gradually 
forgot the essence of her former faith. By dreaming that she 
held a monopoly of ecclesiastical instrumentality, she gradually 
came to believe that she could say “Come” or “Go” at plea- 
sure to the very Spirit of God, and be obeyed. 

The noble part of the Church of Rome’s testimony to the 
church of all ages, is her teaching that the faithful action of 
man does meet with a tone of response in the reciprocal action 
of God—that it is not the mere lifting up of the human heart, 
but the actual descent of God's Spirit, which enlarges the life 
of duty and fosters the growth of faith. Protestantism has 
been inclined too often to overlook the double element that 
must exist in all real religion. Belief must lose its reality 
directly it is assumed either that man is absorbed into the 
divine agency, or that the activity of God is far removed from 
all definite relation to human acts and prayers. Rome has tes- 
tified against both errors, but she has rendered her testimony 
feeble and fruitless by denying that beyond her own narrow 
dominions there is any recognized access to that free Spirit 
which “bloweth where it listeth,’ and by claiming for her 
ministers the absolutely impious privilege to signalize, by mere 
outward acts of their own, the certain approach of God. 

We cannot present any passage which more strikingly real- 
izes to the mind the institutional conception of the Catholic 
worship, as intended to preach to the eye the visible descent 
of Christ to his church, than by quoting the following passage 
from a religious tale attributed to Dr. Newman. It at once 
draws out all the implied faith, and yet illustrates the worst 
corruptions by which Rome came to confound a church with a 
priesthood, and a real presence with a local form. What is 
most remarkable, is that so acute a mind as Dr. Newman’s 
should deny that Protestant communions ground their worship 
on faith in a positive action of God, only because they con- 
ceive that action to be directed to the spirits, and not to the 
altars of their churches :— 


‘ The idea of worship in the Catholic Church,” Willis replied, “ is 
different from the idea of it in your church, for in truth the religions 
are different. Don’t deceive yourself, my dear Bateman,” he said, 
tenderly ; “it is not that ours is your religion carried a little farther, - 
—a little too far, as you would say. No, they differ in kind, 
not in degree; ours is one religion, yours another....... I 
declare, to me,” he said, and he clasped his hands on his knees, 
and looked forward as if soliloquizing, ‘‘to me nothing is so 
consoling, so piereing, so thrilling. so overcoming as the mass, said 
as it is among us. I could attend masses for ever and not be tired. 
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It is not a mere form of words,—it is a great action, the greatest 
action that can be on earth. It is not the invocation merely, but, 
if I dare use the word, the evocation of the Eternal. He becomes 
present on the altar in flesh and blood before whom angels bow 
and devils tremble. This is that awful event which is the end and 
is the interpretation of every part of the solemnity. Words are 
necessary, but as means, not as ends; they are not mere addresses 
to the throne of grace, they are instruments of what is far higher, 
of consecration, of sacrifice. They hurry on as if impatient to 
fulfil their mission. Quickly they go, the whole is quick; for 
they are all parts of one integral action. Quickly they go, for they 
are awful words of sacrifice, they are a work too great to delay 
upon; as when it was said in the beginning, ‘ What thou doest, do 
quickly.’ Quickly they pass; for the Lord Jesus goes with them 
as He passed along the lake in the days of his flesh, quickly calling 
first one and then another. Quickly they pass; because as the 
lightning which shineth from one part of the heaven into the 
other, so is the coming of the Son of man. Quickly they pass ; 
for they are the words of the Lord descending in the cloud, and 
proclaiming the name of the Lord as He passes by, ‘ The Lord, 
the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering and abundant 
in goodness and truth.’ And as Moses on the mountain, so we too 
‘make haste and bow our heads to the earth, and worship.’ So 
we, all around, each in his place, look out for the great Advent, 
‘ waiting for the moving of the water.’ Each in his place, with his 
own heart, with his own wants, with his own thoughts, with his 
own intention, with his own prayers, separate but concordant, 
watching what is going on, watching its progress, uniting in its 
consummation ;—not painfully and hopelessly following a hard 
form of prayer from beginning to end, but like a concert of musical 
instruments, each different, but concurring in a sweet harmony, we 
take our part with God’s priest, supporting him, yet guided by 
him. There are little children there, and old men, and simple 
labourers, and students in seminaries, priests preparing for mass, 
priests making their thanksgiving; there are innocent maidens, 
and there are penitents; but out of these many minds rise one 
great eucharistic hymn, and the great Action is the measure and 
the scope of it. And oh, my dear Bateman,” he added, turning to 
him, “ you ask me whether this is not a formal and unreasonable 
service. It is wonderful!” he cried, rising up, “ quite wonderful. 
When will these dear good people be enlightened? O sapientia 
fortiter suaviterque disponens omnia, O Adonai, O clavis David 
et expectatio gentium, veni ad salvandum nos, Domine Deus 
noster!” 


Exactly the same conception of the Roman idea of worship, 
as a great and visible divine action, to be livingly impressed on 
the eye of the worshippers, is thus graphically given by a very 
different witness, who had himself renounced the priesthood 
and the communion of Rome :— 
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“If mental incitement, though attended by the most thrilling 
and sublime emotions, though arising from deception, could be 
indulged without injury to our noblest faculties,—if life could be 
made a long dream without the painful starting produced by the 
din and collision of the world. . . . . . the lot of a man of feeling 
brought up in the undisturbed belief of the Catholic doctrines, and 
raised to be a dispenser of its mysteries, would be enviable above 
i A foreigner may be inclined to laugh at the 
strange ceremonies performed in a Spanish Cathedral, because 
these ceremonies are a conventional language to which he attaches 
no ideas. But he that from the cradle has been accustomed to 
kiss‘the hand of every priest and receive his blessing—that has 
associated the name and attributes of the Deity with the conse- 
crated bread—that has observed the awe with which it is handled 
—how none but a priest dare touch it—what clouds of incense, 
what brilliancy of gems surround it when exposed to the view— 
with what heartfelt anxiety the glare of lights, the sound of music, 
and the uninterrupted adoration of the priests in waiting, are made 
to arouse the overpowering feeling of God dwelling among men— 
such a man alone can conceive the state of a warm-hearted youth, 
who for the first time approaches the altar, not as a mere attendant, 
but as the worker of the greatest miracles. ...... 

“When the consecrating rites had been performed—when my 
hands had been anointed—the sacred vesture, at first folded on my 
shoulders, let drop around me by the hands of the bishop—the 
sublime hymn to the all-creating Spirit uttered in solemn strains, 
and the power of restoring sinners to innocence conferred upon 
me—when at length raised to the dignity of a ‘fellow-worker with 
God,’ the bishop addressed me in the name of the Saviour, ‘ Hence- 
forth I call you not servant, but I have called you friend,'—I felt 
as if, freed from the material part of my being, I belonged to a 
higher rank of existence. ...... In vain did I exert myself to 
check exuberance of feeling at my first mass. My tears bedewed the 
corporals in which, with the eyes of faith, I beheld the disguised 
Lover of mankind, whom I had drawn from heaven to my hands.”’* 


Here is clearly enough indicated where it is that the original 
faith of the Roman church has so often passed into the dreariest 
and most superstitious scepticism. She began byascribing all her 
power and faith to the free and immanent agency of Christ, but 
too soon evinced the disposition to confine his agency to the nar- 
row limits of her power and faith. Real, simple reliance on him 
would have rendered it impossible for her to lay down exactly 
where his life and power was not, and where, on the other hand, 
she could undertake to secure it. In proportion as she claimed 
a plenary and irrevocable commission, she withdrew her de- 
pendent trust, and by believing much in herself, was compelled 
to believe little in her Lord. And, accordingly, as she enlarged 


* Don Leucadio Doblado’s Letters from Spain, p. 122, and following. 
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the arrogance of her assumptions, she narrowed the channels 
of his mercy, and enforced in one breath the doctrines that she 
can command, at will, the bodily presence of the Lord on her 
altars, and that she can exclude, at will, the spirits of her chil- 
dren from his kingdom. Is not this indeed a terrible combi- 
nation of much creed with much scepticism—a living trust 
metamorphosed into an immeasurable distrust—that repels no 
teaching so zealously as the doctrine that God is greater than 
the church, and is neither imprisoned in its limits nor bound 
by any covenant to sustain its mad decrees ? 


One more characteristic point of faith (with its allied scep- 
ticism) in the Church of Rome, we must briefly delineate before 
we pass on. We have touched upon her characteristic faith 
in the reciprocal action of God and his church, too soon 
passing into the limitation that God’s Spirit is confined to 
the organization she has chosen to sanction ; we must indicate 
the corresponding phase of her faith in‘ human nature, which 
was, in its turn, too soon narrowed into a mere self-idolatry, by 
confounding human nature with the ecclesiastic nature under 
her own sway. We have said that Rome acted first and thought 
afterwards. She distilled her Christian theory out of her 
Christian institutions. And what is the rule by which she has 
tested her institutions, and therefore, in the last result, her 
dogmas? It is by their adaptation to the mind of the uni- 
versal church. Neither ancient* nor modern Rome has had 
any strong love for truth, as truth. The distinction between 
absolute truth and truth of moral effect, or, in other words, 
social and political “ pietas”—was never clearly apparent to 
the Roman character. And every devotional writer in the 
Roman Church speaks as if it were his duty to believe as true, 
all the rumours of a devotional tendency afloat in his commu- 
nion, until they are proved to be false. The definition of divine 
truth coming nearest to the real conception formed of it by the 
foman Church, would be, ‘that body of theoretic assumptions 
which would be needed completely to justify, on intellectual 
grounds, all those institutions, special and general, by which 


* “Religion in the mind of Q. Fabius,” says Dr. Arnold, “ was not a mere 
instrument for party purposes: although he may have had little belief in its 
truth, he was aware of its excellence, and that a reverence for the gods was 
an essential element in the character of a nation, without which it must 
assuredly degenerate.” We quote this only to show the general impression 
of Dr. Arnold as to the fact that religious Romans were more concerned for 
the moral tendency of their divine traditions, than for their truth. We do 
not know any special ground for the doubt implied in the case of Fabius. 
Livy’s language would give strongly the opposite impression. See Book 
XXIL.,c. 9. : 
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practically she has been enabled to win hearts and guide 
nations.’ 

Now, ill as this definition would define pure moral truth, yet 
it has been based originally on a very deep and just faith in the 
affinity of human nature for pure religion and its deep love of 
moral excellence. The faith that all great controlling power, 
all authority which permanently sways multitudes, is of God— 
that the mighty vor populi is only uplifted with one accord 
when the vox Det has spoken—that there is a species of mere 
authority so overpowering that it is its own evidence of being 
founded in truth—is a faith, which, however liable to miscon- 
struction, is a true source of freedom. For teaching that the 
widest, most universal springs of faith in man, are those which 
most directly touch the nature of God, it tends to liberate us 
from the galling servitude of private prejudice, to make us 
suspect as false that which we cannot show to be hwman, and to 
move with a new elasticity and ease among the various wind- 
ings of social faith. 

But, in order that the vor populi may be any sign of the 
vor Dei, in order that the social power and influence of an 
institution may be any sign of its divine origin, the common 
cry must go up spontaneously, and without ulterior aim, out of 
the popular heart, revealing a new union, and flooding the inner 
life of society with a startling sense of an unsuspected oneness. 
Then, indeed, is the vox populi a response to the vox Dei, but 
not unless it be thus a revelation of the hidden and deeper 
sources of life,—not if it be only the result of combination, 
instead of its cause. If you can explain it in the vulgar 
method by merely pointing to a common and visible self- 
interest, or even to a clearly recognized class of common aims 
and purposes, then there is no sacred mystery in this uplifting 
of acommon voice. If it arise wholly as the consequence of 
social relations, as the result of persuasion, or of discussion, or 
of any existing relations, then it sheds no light on the divine 
origin of society. It must be a secret spring of union, not an 
incidental result of union, still less the sedulous pursuit of a 
coincident self-interest, if it be one feature in that common 
humanity by which we are taught to feel that we are all child- 
ren of one God. “Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” was no 
vox populi, but merely a vox argentariorum—a voice of silver- 
smiths. It was an official cry, the clamour of consentient self- 
interests, issuing from the artificial mouthpiece of esprit de 
corps. ‘Crucify him! crucify him!” was no vox populi, rather 
was it a vow diaboli, for it was a vox pontificum—a voice of chief 
priests. Class-watchwords unfold no new union. They are no 
message from the awakening life of our common humanity. 
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They are merely the strong language of official conventions 
crying out against an approaching dissolution. 

Now here, again, is the second well-marked point on which 
the faith of the Roman Church contracted into the virtual scep- 
ticism and the deep distrust of a tyrannical and suspicious 
corporation. She professed to accept the mind of the church, 
i.e., the testimony of all places, and all classes, and all times, 
which had been powerfully influenced and subdued by her 
teaching, as a test of the faithful development of the Christian 
spirit into Christian institutions; and then, again, of the true 
evolution of Christian doctrine out of those institutions. Asa 
positive criterion of truth, this was a hazardous principle at 
best; for, while the really universal spirit of religion in man 
is almost unerring in its moral admirations, it is frequently 
partial even to idolatry, and utterly unfit to judge of the true or 
false historical faith on which Christian institutions must rest, so 
long as their moral elements are noble and fascinating. What 
the vox populi, rightly questioned, rejects, is not and cannot be 
divine truth. But what it accepts may be divine only in its moral 
essence, and even there needlessly partial, and may be, moreover, 
surrounded with an unreal vesture of historical fact to almost 
any extent. But all these causes of probable alloy become 
sources of certain falsehood, if from the tribunal of all men 
really subdued by Christian influence, an appeal lie to the 
judgment-seat of a narrow class with special privileges, special 
interests, more than human influence, and less than human 
experience. And this is the case of the Roman Church. The 
church early began practically to mean the priesthood, and, ere 
long, all the living human fibres which united the priesthood 
with the church at large were severed, and the former was 
constituted into a disciplined missionary army of arbitrary and 
ghostly magicians. The principle of church development was 
exchanged for a principle of hierarchical encroachment ; and 
the genuine faith in man as the image of God, which was the 
root of the former, for the superstitious and sceptical venera- 
tion for the priesthood as knowing more of God than other 
men, which was the foundation of the latter. Let us glance at 
its actual working in one of its least repulsive aspects, the 
history of that long “development” which ended, in December 
last, in the Papal decree on the original freedom of the Virgin 
Mary from the moral infirmities of man. 

The tenderness of the human relation between Jesus and his 
mother early captivated the mind of the church. Mary her- 
self is said even to have “ anticipated” the development of the 
doctrine in the words of the Magnificat, “ For behold from 
henceforth all generations shall call me blessed,” and the 
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people early began, not merely to call her blessed, but to regard 
the image of feminine purity and love which is shadowed forth 
in the gospels with an affectionate partiality that soon shaped 
itself into fable as to her subsequent lot. The vox populi was 
true as ever in its moral sentiment, but already beginning to 
clothe its feelings in unreal history, and to give them that pre- 
ponderance which uncultivated nature assigns to what it can 
fully comprehend as well aslove. ‘“ The Christians of the first 
four centuries were ignorant of the death and burial of Mary.”* 
Ephesus and Jerusalem alike claimed her empty tomb. The 
following is Dr. Newman’s own account of the growth of fable 
concerning her :— 


“Her departure made no noise in the world. The church went 
about her common duties, preaching, converting, suffering. ... . 
At length the rumour spread through Christendom that Mary was 
no longer upon earth. Pilgrims went to and fro; they sought for 
her relics, but these were not; did she die at Ephesus, or did 
she die at Jerusalem? Accounts varied, but her tomb could not be 
pointed out, or if it was found, it was open; and instead of her pure 
and fragrant body, there was a growth of lilies from the earth 
which she had touched. So inquirers went home marvelling and 
waiting for further light. And then the tradition came wafted 
westward on the aromatic breeze, how that when the time of her 
dissolution was at hand, and her soul was to pass in triumph 
before the judgment-seat of her Son, the apostles were suddenly 
gathered together into one place, even unto the Holy City, to bear 
part in the joyful ceremonial; how that they buried her with fitting 
rites; how that the third day, when they came to the tomb they 
found it empty, and angelic choirs with their glad voices were heard 
singing day and night the glories of their risen Queen.” “But 
however we feel,” adds Dr. Newman, after narrating the tradition, 
“towards the details of this history (nor is there anything in it 
which will be unwelcome or difficult to piety), so much cannot be 
doubted from the consent of the whole Catholic world and the 
revelations made to holy souls, that as is befitting she is, soul and 
body, with her Son and God in heaven, and that we have to cele- 
brate not only her death but her assumption.” 


And thus the Roman Church has ever tested these traditions, 
asking nothing about the marks of historical accuracy, but 
only about their social influence. “St. Epiphanius does not 
affirm that she ever died,” says another esteemed Roman 
Catholic writer, “ because he had never found any mention of 
her death, and because she might have been preserved immortal 
and translated to heaven without dying. Much more ought 


* Gibbon, vol. iv. p. 345, of Milman’s edition. 
+ Discourses addressed to Mixed Congregations, by John Henry Newman. 
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piety to incline us to receive with deference a tradition so 
ancient and so well recommended to us as is this of the 
corporal assumption of the Virgin Mary,—an opinion which 
the Church so far favours as to read from the works of St. 
John Damascen and St. Bernard an account of it in the bre- 
viary, as proper to edify and excite the devotion of her children !” 
This principle of assuming and usually regarding as true all 
that the ecclesiastical tact of the day felt to be socially “ de- 
sirable,” is, as we have said, of the very essence of the Roman 
Church. The image of the Virgin Mother was engraved deep 
on the mind of the first Christian population. The authorities 
of the church understood, and probably were themselves influ- 
enced by its power, and encouraged the development of this par- 
tial reverence. When Nestorius denied that Maryshould be called 
the “ mother of God,” the church appealed not merely to the vox 
populi, but to the vox Ephesi to support the privileges of their 
local saint, and Mary was lifted to the dignity of her new title 
on the shoulders of an Ephesian mob. In the same century, 
St. Augustine indicates how powerfully the popular affection 
had influenced his own mind, and will not deny but that she 
might have had grace to remit all sin, who was chosen to be 
the mother of the Redeemer. Here, then, the voice of the 
technical ecclesiastical church is beginning to theorize and 
justify the practical development. The people loved her image 
and magnified her story. The church was bound either to 
moderate the growing enthusiasm or to find it some special 
doctrinal sanction. Immunity from actual sin was Augustine’s 
suggestion. And it rapidly spread. It suited the ideas of the 
age. No one asked after evidence. Historical verifications 
were not then in request. But a passionate idolatry for this 
sweet vision of the church grew with its growth. And when 
the priesthood of the church was severed from the human life 
of the church, more and more did any merely human ascend- 
ency, like Mary’s, seem to the mind of that body to be insecure 
while it rested simply on human relations, and, therefore, to 
need a preternatural justification. This is what the sacerdotal 
mind constantly dwelt upon. Her human relation to Christ was 
not enough. “A Mother without a home in the church, without 
dignity, without gifts, would have been, as far as the defence of 
the Incarnation goes, no Mother at all. She would not have 
remained in the memory or the imagination of men.” This was 
the sacerdotal conviction. And hence grew in the twelfth 
century the Franciscan suggestion of the “ Immaculate Con- 
ception.” She must have been, they maintained, not only free 
from sin, but miraculously exempt from the tendency to sin. 
And even St. Bernard, who opposed this “ preservative addi- 
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tion” to the old worship with all his power, could write in this 
strain: “ Nothing more delights me, yet nothing terrifies me 
more, than to dwell on the glories of the Virgin Mary.” St. 
Bernard had come to accept the first suggestion of immunity 
from actual sin; he stumbled only at the second, which has 
only just received the seal of Papal enactment.* Possibly 
if the same process of development proceeds, centuries later 
may witness her elevation to the “intrinsic attributes of the 
Blessed Trinity, namely, infinite power, infinite wisdom, infinite 
love,” which were ascribed to her, Mr. Gladstone tells us, in 
his own hearing, by a preacher of the Franciscan order in the 
present day. “Archangels’ gifts are restrained within the 
bounds of what is finite, while hers touch the bounds of the 
infinite—toccano ai cancelli del infinito.’+ The people love 
and worship the Madonna for her humanity ;—the church, 
eagerly availing herself of the development of the practical 
idolatry, first confirms it from that passionate love of power with 
which she is consumed, and then justifies it from the preter- 
natural resources of her ecclesiastical invention, The vor 
populi is consulted indeed by the oflicial church, but receives 
its dogmatic password from the mouth of the priesthood. ‘The 
developing “mind of the church” is a sacerdotal mind. 


And here we must leave the Church of Rome, content with 
having thus slightly indicated her two most characteristic 
features of faith and scepticism. Her belief that the increase 
of her faith does not begin from within, but from the gracious 
action of God in her spreading social institutions, borders close 
on the scepticism which claims for those institutions a charmed 
life—a divine right in God—close on that scepticism which, as 
she herself expresses it, gives her “the custody of the sacra- 
ments,” which means, in other words, the custody of God. 
The faith which sees in the universal voice of man the 
divine witness of the living word of God, borders close on the 
scepticism which anxiously substitutes for it the testimony of 
a class which has been worse than arbitrarily chosen, because 
it has been artificially trained. It is needless to point out how 
a double tyranny has developed pari passé with this double 
scepticism. By attempting to draw the bars of her gates on 
the Eternal Presence, she has only succeeded in making her 
own children feel prisoners instead of sons. By trusting the 
unfolding of her system to an official order, she has imprinted 


* See the Bishop of Oxford’s Sermon; Butler’s Lives of the Saints; and 
Dr. Newman’s two Sermons on the Glories of Mary. Also the Pamphlet on 
the Eighth of December, 1854, at the head of our article. 

+ Gladstone’s Church Principles considered in their Result, p. 353. 
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an artificial unity upon their life which has deprived them of 
their remaining freedom. 

Dr. Newman is right in saying that the Protestant Chris- 
tianity implies a different idea of worship, and is in many 
remarkable features a different religion from the Roman Chris- 
tianity. The Roman is an embodied faith, laboriously provid- 
ing all kinds of visible media for bringing man into union with 
God, and variously skilful in adapting these media to their 
ends. Baptism, Confirmation, Penance, Mass, Ordination, 
Extreme Unction, Vows, Indulgences, Invocation of Saints, 
—at every point the massive masonry of the Roman ritual 
overarches and closes in the religious life of the individual 
soul,—human agency everywhere appearing on behalf of God. 
The Protestant faith is a protest not merely against the abuse 
of this machinery, but against the machinery itself. It was 
suited to the plastic, all-embodying genius of Rome. It is not 
suited to the freer mental genius of the German nations, whose 
strength is far more dependent on inward conditions, and who 
have formed their freshest springs of active energy almost 
entirely in the free life of meditation, in the lonely inspiration 
of poetry, in the force of personal affections. Art and Rhetoric, 
indeed,—in which genius is directed to outward ends,—are, as 
we have before hinted, mainly of Roman Catholic parentage. 
But Poetry and Philosophy, in which genius finds all its condi- 
tions within itself, are, on the other hand, mainly Protestant. 
And so, too, while Law is the child of Rome, the life of Con- 
science and of conscious affections has found its most genial 
climate in the character of the northern races. Isolate the mind 
from visible agencies and the Roman Catholic has no religious 
life to live. But the religion of Protestantism is in its primary 
nature separated from visible agencies. Springing up in secret 
struggles, it is matured by thought, watered by personal emo- 
tion, and rooted directly in God. It has been the child of 
Conscience, the pupil of Philosophy, the companion of Poetry, 
the parent of Freedom. Not that we ignore its relation to the 
Bible. But we are speaking of an inborn character in the 
nations which embraced it, which, after ripening long in silence, 
must have led to some far angrier flood of religious resent- 
ment against Roman bonds, had there been no simultaneous 
republication of a gospel which gave grandeur to rebellion and 
set a limit to the spirit of destruction. The access to the 
Scriptures was no more the actual cause of Luther’s spiritual 
revolution than were the pillar of cloud and the pillar of fire 
the cause of the departure of Israel from Egypt. But for the 
Scriptures, indeed, Luther and his followers might have 
perished in the deserts of fanaticism after their deliverance 
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from the oppressor’s hand. But the pillar and the cloud which 
guided the Reformers’ steps was not revealed until the sands 
of the untravelled waste were already flying around their path, 
and the brick-kilns of their taskmasters were lost behind them 
in the distance. The Bible led on the Reformers indeed, for 
the Bible was one long record of similar protest and reforma- 
tion, from the reformation in the desert to the reformation on 
the cross. Moses, Samuel, Elijah, Isaiah, and all the pro- 
phets, up to John the Baptist, were all engaged in one great 
effort to pierce the dull hearts of Israel with a personal know- 
ledge of the living God, and to penetrate them with the con- 
viction that ecclesiastical institutions were but miserable “ holes 
in the rocks” which might hide God from them, but could not 
hide them from God when He should arise to “ shake terribly 
the earth.” Yet not the less was Luther’s movement a moral 
necessity of the nations and the age, which must have come, 
even without the restoration of the Bible, though it may be in 
very different shape. Not the less had it characteristics of its 
own, which showed themselves by the remarkable course it ran 
and by the peculiar elements it alone assimilated freely from 
the newly-recovered stores of spiritual food. Luther’s own cha- 
racter is the key, not only to his work, but to his powerful 
influence over the north, and to the limits which that influence 
speedily reached. We are very far from assenting to Mr. 
Macaulay’s utterly sceptical suggestion that Catholicism and 
Protestantism must always divide the world. But we do be- 
lieve that the Christianity which alone can conquer the earth 
will be a faith neither so entirely rooted in inward and personal 
emotions as that of Luther, nor so studiously reflected in 
secondary agencies and external institutions as that of Rome. 
It is not easy to regain fully the sense of profound despair 
with which Luther regarded the petty spiritual appliances of 
the Roman Church while he was still a member of her com- 
munion. Some appreciation of it can be gathered from the 
passionate fervour of abhorrence which he afterwards ex- 
pressed, (quite free, as we believe, from personal irritation), of 
the chains from which he had broken loose. “I have no 
better ‘work,’” he once said, “than indignation and zeal; for 
whether I want to compose, write, pray, or preach, I must be 
indignant; then all my blood is freshened, my understanding 
is sharpened, and every miserable thought and temptation flies 
away.”* Never foramind like hiscould sucha dreadful Sisyphus- 
punishment have been invented as the task of rolling dis- 
ordered human nature with Roman levers up the holy moun- 


* Tischreden, vol. ii. p. 215, ed. Forstemann. 
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tain of the Lord. Not by mere patient effort, not by any 
process of incessant resolve, not even by any merely general 
trust in divine help, did ever such a mind as Luther's attain 
tranquillity and self-command. Collisions with sin which 
shook his stormy nature to its very centre passed and returned 
but to find him, as he thought, on the same level of the eternal 
ascent—no nearer to the cloudless and stormless climate of 
Christian peace. Was there no free act of the spirit which 
was able to gather up and illumine, in one lightning-flash of 
thrilling conviction, at once the summit of distant hope—the 
mighty arm of power by whose help it should be reached,—and 
the path of sanctification, now so toilsome, winding on through 
shadows and beside precipices to the everlasting home? Was 
there no “ spirit” to all the cramped and microscopic “ letter” 
of human duty, the possession of which would be a master- 
key to the minute provisions of a moral law, and secure free- 
dom and joy, in the place of scruple, anxiety, and pain? Was 
there no access to a surer prophecy of final victory than any 
painful scrutiny into the small and doubtful variations of earthly 
conflict? These were the great problems which occupied the 
whole soul of Luther, and which were at once characteristic of 
the revolution which he led and of the nations who were in- 
cluded in it. And he solved the problem by maintaining that 
there was such a spiritual principle of freedom, the essence 
of all good works, in the act of faith; which meant, with him, 
the personal apprehension of Christ’s living presence with the 
heart, and the entire surrender to his power.* This one act in- 
cluded all belief, all hope, and all the holiness within the reach of 
man on earth. It contained the whole Christian life in germ. It 
was the only spring of holiness, and the only sign of the pro- 
mised peace. To doright with the spirit bent downwards upon 
the duty seemed to him impossible, for the only possible right act 
in man was the turning of the heart to God, and from that flowed 
by His decree all that there was of rightin any other. The act 
of faith was the one glimpse of glory, and opened the dark 
passages of the soul for the entrance of the divine life. One 


* Whatever comments theologians may wisely make on Luther’s many 
unguarded expressions, there can be no doubt that this, and nothing less 
than this, was in his mind in all his expressions on justifying faith. Arch- 
deavon Hare’s defence of him on this point is triumphant, if any careful 
reader of Luther could ever need to have his convictions strengthened. It 
was Luther’s distrust and dread of the admission of free-will in man that 
made him occasionally use expressions which seem to imply less than a 
self-surrender. He preferred to think of it as a yielding to trresistible grace. 
But no one can read his Table-talk without a moral certainty that he 
included in the act of faith, the placing the mind in a living union with 
Christ, the delivery of the helm into his hands. 
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good work, and only one good work, Luther admitted as the 
root of the partial goodness in all others—the unbarring of 
the prison-door, the glad reception of the dawn. One act, and 
that a joyful and free act of the spirit, he thus substituted for 
all the toiling duties of the law. No longer with downcast 
face were men to raise the heavy burdens fof life, and fight 
again its often-fought battles; but, averting their eyes from 
the punctilious pleadings of the law, they were to draw their 
impulses from the God who had the keeping of their heart, 
and whose prompting love Luther held to be the living right- 
eousness of which conscience was to him only the blanched and 
formal outline. ‘The law of conscience he regarded as an exact- 
ing law which it is impossible to fulfil, and which is meant only 
to spur on the agonized soul to seek a personal refuge. But 
when God entered the heart in the act of faith, then the law 
was no longer a law of condemnation; in part it was fulfilled 
rather than obeyed by the new influence of the divine love; 
and in part, so far as it presented an ideal yet imperfectly 
attained, its sting might be taken away by the belief that where 
the life was constantly committed into God’s keeping, He wouid 
not be strict to mark anything that does not imply a resump- 
tion of individual self-will. And yet Luther found it impossible 
really to separate in experience and thought the divine life and 
the overbearing law of conscience. ‘“'To separate rightly the 
law from the gospel,’ he once said, (and by the gospel he 
always means the revelation of God to the heart,) “is easily 
enough learnt, as far as words go. But when it comes to the 
experience of heart and life, then it becomes so high and diffi- 
cult, that we are all at sea, and seem to understand nothing 
about it.” “Yes,” he said, on another occasion, in reproach 
to the Antinomians, “there is no man who can rightly distin- 
guish between the law and the gospel. And this is no wonder, 
seeing that Christ in the garden knew not how to do it, and 
could not distinguish, since he needed to be comforted, and to 
be taught the gospel by the angel—he on whose head the Holy 
Ghost had sat bodily, as a dove. ‘Therefore these fanatics are 
but coarse, shameless fools, who imagine they understand and 
know all about it, when they have only read a page or two, as 
if they had eaten up the Holy Ghost, feathers and all.’”* 
Luther proclaimed, then, that the act of faith was the one 
inlet of divine love into human life, while conscience only con- 
victed man of animbecility. Conscience was the mere serving 
of a writ upon a helpless prisoner; faith unbarred the doors 
and guided him on his way. Yet he held that faith fulfils what 


* Tischreden, vol. ii. p. 132, ed. Férstemann. 
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conscience demands, and in the secrets of the inner life he 
admits that it is impossible to unravel the promptings of the 
two. The peculiarity of his faith lay, not in denying validity 
to the moral law, but in appealing from it as law to the per- 
sonal love of God. He will admit no power in the will to fulfil 
such alaw. Nor would he willingly admit that unconsciously 
the grace of God might assist him to fulfil sucha law. All 
holiness that he admits at all must come fresh out of con- 
scious trust in the perfect God. That is the one only untainted 
spring of action in the Lutheran theology. 

Hence the deepest characteristic of the original Protestantism 
lay in this, that it withdrew its life from all the complicated 
and stagnant channels of ecclesiastical action, to draw it afresh 
at the divine sources of action, in emotion, meditation, poetry, 
prayer. Rome had sickened men with their own corrupt wills, 
and had exhausted their faith that they had even the small- 
est power to co-operate with the pure Spirit of God in his 
influences for good. In religion the whole current of thought 
went to magnify the divine agency and to depreciate the 
human. Thirsty, and faint, and weary, choked with the dust 
of ritual service, they needed to be baptized in divine waters, to 
lose themselves once again in the cloud of mystery, to recover the 
freshness of inspiration and the “wise passiveness” of loving 
dependence. And this was Luther’s aim. He cast away the 
artificial pruning, and training, and clipping contrivances of 
Rome, not because he did not see evil in man, but because he 
found no tendency in such contrivances to subdue that evil. 
He thought ill enough of human nature, but he was sure that 
the only remedy lay in yielding up that nature more entirely 
to the inward activity of God. Nor did any fruit of mere 
nature, however cankered, seem to him so unsightly as the 
blighted fruit reared in the forcing-houses of the church. He 
knew that the Spirit of God had as much real access to the 
life of nature as to the life of the cloister or the convent; and 
as the only true holiness sprang from the moulding influences 
of His Spirit, so it seemed to him indifferent whether sin 
manifested itself in the untutored growth of the natural man, 
or was diverted into the less obvious channels of ascetic pride, 
secret doubt, or ecclesiastical formalism. 

Every vein of subsequent Protestantism might be quarried 
out of Luther’s massive nature, but all these veins together 
would hardly furnish out another Luther. He was the genius 
of that noble German re-action against a religion of will. 
Like Protestantism he spent all his strength in the fervour of 
his trust, and yet would fain ascribe to that trust a purely 
involuntary character. His action, or his action on the world 
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at least, flowed spontaneously from the exuberance of his trust ; 
and the action of his soul in clinging to God he would not 
have to be an action at all. What was greatest in him, and 
most Protestant too, was the perfect clearness of heart with 
which he estimated the relation between God and his own 
instrumentality in setting forth the truth of God. He not 
merely said, but realized, that the Lord he preached would 
declare himself without his aid; and that were it not so, he 
were no Lord at all. There was no anxiety about success. 
In the spirit of true Protestantism, he was anxious that those 
who had felt the power of God should acquit themselves of their 
obligation to reveal it,—not solicitous about it, as if there were 
no other channel for the Eternal Word. Smaller men are 
anxious to mould their age—to construct some artificial 
reservoir for perpetuating their faith before they die. As if 
there could be any such reservoir except the living Spirit of 
God,—as if any faith which is not ever springing fresh out of 
that infinite life would not stagnate or dry up before their own 
bodies had crumbled into dust! It was not thus with Luther. 
He had no cast-iron views of faith, He was not a semi- 
Protestant, with a Romanist reserve, that God could not get 
on, after all, without a formula and a human representative. 
“We tell our Lord God,” he said, “ that if He will have His 
church, He may uphold it; for we cannot uphold it, and even if 
we could, we should become the proudest asses under heaven.” * 
Therefore he could stand free and declare the Lord who was 
in him,—planning nothing, dreading nothing. The vast 
strength of his nature was all due either to the warmth of his 
impulses and the vividness of his sensibilities, or to the power 
of his trust. It was all natural or supernatural; none of it 
was of the stern voluntary cast of Rome—none of it of the 
preternatural, fanatic cast of a “child of destiny.” He had 
none of the inflexible marble strength of iron pwrpose— 
nothing of the blind impetuosity of men possessed by their own 
notions. His most stormy force, as Archdeacon Hare most 
truly said, was never violence.t ‘The gusts of such a spirit 


* Tischreden, vol. ii. p. 330. 

+ After quoting Luther’s saying that he would not be deterred from 
riding to Leipsic, though “it were torain pure Duke Georges for nine days, 
and each of them were nine times more furious than this,’ Archdeacon 
Hare remarks: “To our nicer ears such expressions may seem in bad taste; 
be it so. When a Titan is walking about among the pigmies, the earth 
seems to rock beneath his tread. Mont Blanc would be out of keeping in 
Regent’s Park ; and what would be the outcry if it were to toss its head 
and shake off an avalanche or two! Such, however is the dulness of the 
elementary powers, they have not apprehended the distinction betwcen 
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might well shake the earth, but it was, as it were, an accident 
of his power, not its aim. ‘These whirlwinds of vehemence 
issued from the depths of a spirit in which elements were 
stirring such as had scarce existed in any other man; but 
they were not summoned forth by the cold resolve of a deter- 
mined will. They “proceeded” from him—they were not 
“created” by him. The vast social power of Luther, and the 
social power of his religion, was the mere natural expansion 
outwards of inward, elastic, uncontrolled affections; all its 
voluntary power was spent in the act of faith, and even this 
was claimed as involuntary. 

Luther (in this, too, the very genius of Protestantism) had a 
breadth, and tenderness, and vigour of nature, physical and 
moral, which set the problem of self-discipline, the misery of 
inward disorder, in its full difficulty and its sharpest outline. 
His was a nature in which the flames of inward strife were 
easily kindled, and the occasion of no common anguish. He 
knew only too well that the seed of evil was not in the outward 
mould of his nature, not in the forms of human desire and 
affection, but deep below them, at the very sources of the will, 
and therefore he protested against every attempt to force nature 
into new channels. ‘The rich endowments of the natural man 
he neither trusted nor dreaded. He admitted their rights, and 
left them to find their own channels in the world. This alone 
might have given the Protestant faith its physical superiority 
over the Roman (which depresses nature, and shears away her 
overflowing energies). But this alone would not, and will not, 
now or ever, give Protestantism its moral superiority. It was 
the complementary truth, that though the life of sin cannot be 
reached from below by any blockade of nature—by any her- 
metical sealing of its outlets—it may be reached from above 
through the opened heart of trust, by unroofing the soul to the 
clear, calm love of God—that has given Protestantism its moral 
power. Wherever this faith has faded away, the moral supe- 
riority of Protestant nations is due to the mere vital force of 
unimpeded national characteristics ; only where it remains, and 
so far as it remains, does the true spirit of Luther still preach 
to us that trust is stronger than action—that the shortest, nay 
the only way to conquer sin is to wrestle with God for his 
blessing first,—that it is both arrogant and hopeless to wrestle 
in our own strength with sin that we may be blessed by God. 

There is scarcely anything so melancholy, even in the per- 


force and violence. In like manner, when the adamantine bondage in which 
men’s hearts and minds had been held for centuries was to be burst, it was 
almost inevitable that the power which was to burst this, should not measure 
its movements by the rule of polished life.”—Vindication of Luther, p. 172. 
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version of the Roman Church, as the perversion of the early 
Protestant theology. Rome was indeed corrupted on a 
grander scale; and, by virtue of her vaunted unity, the evil 
spirit in her spread like a plague till the whole church was 
pestilential. Protestantism began by teaching men that their 
religious faith must be individual and distinct. And thus the 
centres of life were multiplied, and the unity of disease was 
interrupted. But if the fall to pseudo-Protestantism has been 
less general and calamitous, it has been a fall from a greater 
height. Yet it was only a fall from a precipice on the very 
edge of which Luther stood. ‘“ Only believe that your sins are 
forgiven, and they are forgiven,” said Luther, meaning, as his 
whole life and teaching show, that to believe this was impos- 
sible without a moral delivery of the whole spirit into God’s 
hands. In his thought, the one great conflict of life was to 
believe this; and how did he set about it? Not, certainly, by 
convincing himself that highly probable reasons could be 
accumulated in favour of this proposition; but by throwing 
into the act of trust all the intensity of moral and spiritual 
power which the pious Romanist would have spent on duty,— 
by making trust the first right action and the postulate of all 
right action,—by withstanding, as the most awful sin, the 
thought that God had provided no way of escape to each of his 
children, from the evil of their own nature,—by sewmmoning 
up before his heart the infinite treason of doubting that God's 
desire for our holiness is immeasurably deeper than our own,— 
in short, by absorbing every other moral and spiritual struggle 
into this most central and passionate of struggles with his 
distrust of God, knowing perfectly, that wherever that enemy 
is absolutely beaten, there can be no choice for any other 
enemy but instant flight. Before Luther's intense thought 
every scene of moral conflict, however apparently trivial, was 
at once transfigured into that final battle-field. Every 
temptation dilated before his inward eye into the threatening 
form of that one great Tempter, and with passionate defiance 
he drove before him, at the first symptom of danger, the 
enemy he durst not delay to crush at once. This, and nothing 
less, was what Luther implied in the assertion, “ Only believe 
that your sins are forgiven, and they are forgiven.” Yet 
though he was safe, he was, as we have said, near the margin 
of a great abyss. In his passionate eagerness to-vindicate all 
the mercy and the love of human salvation for God, he 
theoretically denied that man could even co-operate with the 
Spirit which drew him on to spiritual victory. All was God's 
doing, he ejaculated, as with a soldier's heart he cast himself 
sternly into the thickest fray. ‘ Man could only be helplessly 
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grateful and believing.’ And that which Luther said in theory, 
but by his life belied, men were soon found to accept in theory 
and in practice too. And thus came that horrible corruption 
of his faith which may be called the doctrine of passive salva- 
tion by correct notions concerning the nature and policy of 
God. And it is with this corrupted form of Protestantism 
that the ordinary bibliolatry which is its complement is 
associated. 

We know well that every great and good man, who, like 
Luther, overleaps the mark in vindicating for God’s grace the 
absolute and unmixed authorship of man’s salvation, repudiates, 
like Luther, the practical inference that the faith by which he is 
saved is mere inevitable acquiescence in the authoritative state- 
ments of a supernatural oracle. Nevertheless, the one doctrine 
cannot be preached by large minds, without the corresponding 
attenuated form of it immediately spreading among narrow 
minds. The way by which natures of small calibre are most often 
enlarged so as to receive a wider faith, is through the ennobling 
life of effort after a voluntary co-operation with the Spirit of 
God. And if they be taught that this is impossible, that they 
can only attend upon it—that if they are to be chosen they will 
be chosen—nothing can prevent them from accepting the prac- 
tical inference, contracting into a mild content with such degree 
of generalgonviction as they happen to attain, and substituting 
a little leisurely reading and “inquiry” for the throes and the 
travail of spirit from which a faith like Luther’s was generated. 
Deny the active and voluntary element in faith—deny that men 
have real voluntary power to follow the promptings of the Holy 
Spirit by cleaving to God, and throwing themselves upon His 
purifying mercy and love as the last hope of their soul,—and you 
open the way for all the dryness and sterility of the dogmatic 
orthodoxy, because not being able to move their own affections, 
men will naturally suppose that their only road to a fuller con- 
viction is through the intellect, and so lose the rich elements 
of new spiritual life which are really opened to them through 
the secret history of the will. And then all the vast issues of 
trust and distrust are narrowed into the miserable controversy 
about accurately hitting the true mark in doctrine, and as to the 
sufficiency or insufficiency of certain records of inspired life 
and history to ensure this fine skill in archery. If ordinary 
men once cease to believe in the divine and supernatural free- 
dom of their own inward responsible relation with the Spirit of 
God, they lose the principal experience in which He can become 
to them a present reality ; for very few are originally consti- 
tuted for a life of deep religious emotion, such as would pour 
conviction on their spirits, without the experience of duty and 
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sin. And then, as a necessary consequence, revelation becomes 
—not an unveiling to us now,—but a declaration that such an 
unveiling has happened once and will again—that there is a God 
still living behind the veil of nature, if we could but see Him. 
And of course the evidence of this truth becomes a question for 
natural theology, and the mode of His government a point of 
investigation for biblical criticism. 

What the life of the church was to Rome, the life in the 
Bible was to Luther and his first followers. To the Roman 
Christians God was first realized in the social power and exter- 
nal organization of the church. Looking on all power as capa- 
ble of incarnation, they could not believe fully in divine power 
till they saw it embodied in the young and expansive energy of 
a social institution. It explained their yearnings, their hope, 
their trust. But in the age of Luther it had become a weary 
and feverish dream, explaining nothing, most difficult to explain 
itself. Moreover, the individual cast of the Protestant cha- 
racter needed the history of the highest individual life in order 
to reflect its own questionings, and to resolve the mystery in 
which it was shrouded. Luther came to the Bible, and there 
he found the history of a class of men more near to the Ger- 
man nations in the mould of their moral nature, in the inten- 
sity of their conscience, in the close personal relations they sus- 
tained to the infinite God, than any the world had ever known. 
And, moreover, he found them one after another struggling for 
life and for salvation with Pharisaism, which was the very pro- 
totype of the Roman formalism. He found the history of 
simple families of which God had been the real bond and living 
head. He found the history of a selfish and wilful nation, 
whose every crime was chronicled,—not from the historic point 
of view as the mere breaking foam of popular passion,—but as a 
sinful resistance to their spiritual King. He found the history 
of statesmen who rendered the strictest account of their govern- 
ment and their misgovernment in prayer to God, and who asked 
counsel of his Spirit ere they advised an alliance, or pro- 
claimed a war. He found there, amidst many similar histories, 
the inward and outward experience of one, who, like himself, 
had to break a yoke of ordinances, to resist and upbraid his 
own people, to destroy for others and lose for himself the tra- 
dition of unity with an ancient church, to announce the abroga- 
tion of the dead tribute of actions, and to demand in its place 
the surrender of the citadel of the heart, and then to see with 
anguish that his own disciples had been held more securely to 
their allegiance by the outward bond than by the inward trust. 
Such a history of individual religion, unrolled to the yearning 
eyes of a nation thirsting vainly for an inward religion, was 
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in the highest sense a revelation. It made clear their own 
wants; it made clear their new life; it reflected their spiritual 
experience ; it brought close home to them the divine answer 
to that experience. Jerusalem seemed to live again in the heart 
of Germany, and with startled hearts the people saw their own 
life repeated, but also, closely mingled with it, that personal life 
of God in which they were longing to put their trust. 

Here, then, was a ground of fact for their desires. Here was 
a protection against fanaticism. Here was God elsewhere 
revealing himself to be that which they believed him to be in 
their own hearts. The Bible, however, was thus fresh and pure 
as a revealing authority only while the hearts of men were thus 
deeply stirred with the want of a diviner life. The time came 
when the faith in a revealing history became as much disguised 
and overlaid with practical scepticism as ever did the Roman 
faith in a revealing church. The intensely inward character of 
the personal trust of the great Reformers laid too great a strain 
upon the spiritual capacity of the people, and their faith gra- 
dually relapsed into a passive dependence on the one outward 
prop left to them in the canon of Scripture. Instead of rever- 
encing the Bible for its power of revealing a present God, 
they elevated it into the entire substance of the revelation. 
Thousands desired a belief for which they felt in their own 
hearts little or no support, and they unconsciously sought to 
shift the ground of the Reformation so as to relieve themselves 
from choosing between the alternatives of retrogression and 
positive doubt. And thus arose that large class of Protestant 
sceptics, who fortify their belief in the Bible just as the 
Romanists fortified their belief in the church, as the only 
stronghold of their faith. They have faith in a past revelation. 
They pray with eyes ever bent upon that blue streak in the 
eastern horizon, where, once at early dawn, the very sun of 
heaven was visible; but if they are told that its glory is still 
undimmed, that, would they but look upwards, they might see 
it now riding clear on high, they make it painfully evident that 
their faith is jarred and shaken by the unreasonable asser- 
tion, and that to their minds it only throws a mist of doubt 
upon the past reality of the morning glory, when so clear 
an optical delusion can deceive an experienced eye at noon. 
Thus the faith in the Bible was gradually overlaid with an 
active hostility to every present medium of revelation, and it 
became necessary to proclaim this “ preservative addition” to 
the biblical orthodoxy, that the Bible was the only mirror of 
the purposes and character of God. But no sooner was the 
Bible held to be the only accessible abode of the Divine Spirit, 
than it became suddenly more and more difficult to discover 
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the Divine Spirit even in the Bible. The light and shade of 
human sentiment and human purpose are as clearly distinguish- 
able in the Hebrew history as in modern life. The sacredness 
once driven out of the latter, it becomes more and more impos- 
sible to vindicate it wisely for the former. And thus the declin- 
ing faith of Protestantism reaches its last stage, in which one 
class passing into absolute scepticism, affirms that God neither 
is present in humanity nor ever was, while another class, 
less sincere, and almost equally untrue, substitutes the history of 
a revelation for the living God, and pretends to find Him more 
clearly manifested in the minutest of its moral incidents, and 
the least sacred portion of its literature, than in all subsequent 
or present history—more clearly in the Song of Solomon than 
in the farewell thoughts of Socrates—nay, more clearly in the 
mention of a patriarch’s age, the dimensions of the ark, or a 
verse of a genealogy—than in all the tried and tempted life of 
man’s daily experience. 

This citramontane bibliolatry, which fairly rivals the ultra- 
montane ecclesiolatry—going out of its way to brand as the 
worst kind of sin any hesitation as to the literal dictation of 
the Bible by the Holy Ghost*—has borne bitter fruit in the 
English church. Our national Establishment boasts a con- 
siderable proportion, we fear, among her clergy (though not, 
we trust, amongst her laity,) of that class who, as Luther pre- 
dicted, greedily gather up the doctrinal shells of his faith, and 
who yet, had they been living when he broke his bonds, would 
not so much as have touched the kernel. Luther believed in a 
Bible that referred him back to the Christ living in his heart ; 
the English biblical orthodoxy believes in a God who refers 
us finally to the Bible. And this ossification of the revealing 
power necessarily corresponds to a petrifaction of the revealed 
truth. Whatever be the nature of that faith in the atonement 
of Calvary which has taken so high a place in the theology of 
the Reformation, there is a very broad distinction to be drawn 
between those who conceive that it works its ends through the 
existing trust, that is, by the present living influence of Christ 
over the heart, and those who regard belief in it as the tech- 


* At one of the May meetings held this year, by the so-called evangelical 
party, a Cambridge professor was branded as putting forth books only fit for 
Holywell-street, because he had called in question the scientific truth in 
the Mosaic account of the creation. The allusion was of course to the Rev. 
Baden Powell’s book on the “ Unity of Worlds,” in which he states the well- 
ascertained incompatibility of the Mosaic account with the facts of modern 
geology, and gives it as his view that moral and spiritual, not scientific truth, 
is all that can be looked for in the Bible. Wherever the Bible is deified, 
science is treated as calumny against God. As the modern bibliolaters in 
Germany candidly say, “ Die Wissenschaft muss verdreht werden.” 
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nical condition of a pardon by virtue of which they escape 
a penalty, and are included in the muster-roll of a favoured 
class. The former regards that faith as the means of bringing 
man into new relations with a divine Person, the latter regards 
the belief as completing the conditions of an old contract. 
The bibliolatry which relegates the Holy Spirit to the pro- 
vince of explaining to us the Bible, necessarily contracts the 
meaning of salvation by the living act of faith into a salvation 
by acquiescence in the terms therein proposed. Where there is 
no belief in the divine revelation in man, all the sacred part of 
faith consists in taking the Bible upon trust, instead of trusting 
in a present Christ; it becomes necessary that the whole spi- 
ritual portion of the negotiation should be conceived as com- 
pleted within the limits of the Bible; that nothing but the 
formal signature should be left for the recipient. Were it 
otherwise, it would be necessary to assume a real living com- 
munion of the soul with God, independently of the sacred 
volume, and so a new and powerful innovating element would 
be introduced by which its absolute and supreme authority 
might be undermined. Thus the passionate faith of Luther is 
degraded into the acceptance of an artificial contract of which 
all the truly divine operation had taken effect centuries ago, 
the only new element now added being the admission of a new 
name. Instead of trust being the power by which the sinful 
spirit comes under a new influence, it is only the occasion on 
which the envelope of Christ’s death is extended to the guilty. 
The orthodox theory of substitution carefully excludes the sup- 
position that the spiritual union with Christ is the purifying 
influence which renders possible the favour of God, and main- 
tains that his suffering was the essential ground of our liberation. 
The following is the language in which this shred of Protestant 
faith is now held out to spirits eager to find all the truth which 
any formula still retains. The speaker is Dr. Candlish, who 
last year undertook to expose Mr. Maurice’s heresies to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, as the representative of 
evangelical orthodoxy :— 


“The will of God is not only not changed by the Atonement— 
which of course is an impossibility—but it does not find in the 
Atonement any reason for a different mode of dealing with man from 
that which, irrespectively of the Atonement, might have been 
adopted as right and fitting. The wrath of God is not turned 
away from any: it is not quenched. But, what! some one says: 
would you really have it quenched? That wrath against the un- 
lovely, which is the essential attribute of all love worthy of the 
name,—would you have it quenched in the bosom of Him who is 
love, so long as anything unlovely anywhere or in any one remains? 
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No. But the object against which the wrath burns is not merely an 
abstraction; it is a living person—myself, for example. And that 
wrath is not merely indignant or sorrowful dislike of what is un- 
lovely in me on the part of a Father whose nature is love ;—but holy 
displeasure and righteous disapprobation on the part of One who, 
however he may be disposed to feel and act towards me as a Father, 
is at all events my Ruler and my Judge ;—whose law I have broken 
and by whom Iam condemned. There is room here for his arrang- 
ing that, through the gracious interposition of his own Son, meeting 
on my behalf the inviolable claims of justice, his wrath should be 
turned away from me ;—and if from me, from others also, willing 
to acquiesce in the arrangement. If a moral government according 
to law is conceivable, such a procedure is conceivable under it.” 


“Willing to acquiesce in the arrangement!” Surely, surely, 
there is shell-theology here! If ever there were a hollow ring 
about theological doctrine,—if ever there were an empty shell 
from which the kernel had dropped,—it is in such a formula as 
this. Nor can we doubt that itis so. For from the opinion,— 
we will not call it a faith,—that rigorous spiritual justice con- 
cerns the external act of punishment, irrespectively of the 
recipient,—from the doctrine which professes to excuse men, 
once for all, from all the requisitions of divine law on grounds 
wholly disconnected with their own spiritual life—has come 
all that unreal and external conception of duty and sin,—that 
chronic suspiciousness of nature without open war with it,—that 
askance-glancing at the joys of life without either hearty 
acceptance or manly resignation of them,—that living half to 
the carnal and half to the spiritual man which combines the 
moral perils of ascetic and of epicurean practice,—that official 
life with the Redeemer and actual life with the world which 
naturally flows from a theory of purely artificial righteousness, 
and from placing the essence of religion in gratitude to God 
that we are permitted to produce a proxy in the most personal 
relations of spiritual life, in short, that He is pleased to admit 
a double dramatic fiction as the ground of a real reconciliation 
with Himself. Well may Mr. Maurice indignantly deny that 
this is either a Christian or a Protestant doctrine. 


And from this point of view it is far from difficult to under- 
stand the nature of that Puseyite reaction in our Establishment 
which has taken hold of so many minds little inclined to go 
back into the Roman church. The Lutheran assertion, that 
a living trust in the Christ within man is the only pure foun- 
tain of action,—that this alone can produce a holiness unstained 
by human pride,—had relapsed into a confidence in the terms 
of a technical agreement, in which Christ and men are the 
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contracting parties. This was the result of laying too much 
stress on the consciousness of the act of faith,—the effect of 
putting a strain on the inward attitude of the heart which it 
cannot in most men bear, and which produces artificial reaction. 
It cannot be wondered at, then, that a large party looked 
eagerly for a more comprehensive church, which should nourish 
the unconscious life of man, and recur to action as the school of 
faith, instead of looking on conscious faith as the only holy 
spring of action. This was the strength, we believe, of that 
Puseyite reaction towards the sacramental system of grace by 
outward ordinances, and towards the doctrine that the privileges 
of Christ’s church are not necessarily confined to those who 
individually and inwardly “close with Christ,” which has 
taken so strong a hold upon a portion of our Establishment. 
Puseyism is very far from being at one in principle with 
Romanism. It is only a conservative movement towards ancient 
doctrine,—while Romanism has a principle, a life, an idea of 
its own. Like all conservatism, it is negative, arising in a 
dislike towards present tendencies, a preference for old customs, 
of which it shares the sentiment and understands the truth. 
Puseyism is no distinct faith; it is a compromise between 
Protestantism and Catholicism; it desires to combine the 
advantages of both. Archdeacon Denison says, “'The Roman 
church is Catholic but not primitive; the English church is 
Catholic and primitive.’ In other words, Puseyism is the 
Body Catholic bereft of its present mind, or the Body Protest- 
ant acting under the inspiration of a past mind. Puseyism 
owns positively no living authority at all; it has no principle 
of development; it is radically averse to all principles of 
development; its desire is to live by the customs and observ- 
ances of a past age. It talks, indeed, of the authority of the 
church. But if you come to look into the meaning of what is 
said, you find it to mean only that clerical gentlemen,—espe- 
cially bishops,—are rather more likely to understand what was 
the ancient practice and the ancient creed than any one else. 
But it is very far from recognizing any practical and present 
dogmatic authority even in bishops or archbishops. On the 
contrary, the Bishop of Exeter and Archdeacon Denison evi- 
dently think that they could start a Church Catholic of their 
own; and that once having the apostolic succession and the 
“custody” of the sacraments, they need no sanction from any 
overruling ecclesiastical mind to enable them to set up for 
themselves. Puseyism recognizes the sacramental channels of 
grace, but has no local and present power by which it can 
decide the issues of a present controversy. Its only proposal 
for a bridge over a yawning schism is to suspend above it a 
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narrow causeway attached to a “catena” of the fathers, but 
unfortunately it has no solid buttresses of critical authority 
by which the catena itself can be hung. Puseyism is to 
Romanism what an hereditary aristocracy is to the encroach- 
ing power of the first lords. It holds its own only by pre- 
scription, and has no life within it by which it can annex 
new territory. Romanism has a present principle of expan- 
sion, as well as a claim to inherited possessions. Whoever 
will look through Mr. Gladstone’s characteristic book on church 
principles will see that he nowhere considers it necessary that 
the church should have a power of self-adaptation to the 
necessities of new times. We can neither wonder at Puseyites 
for going to Rome, nor at their remaining in the church. Rome 
is the only church with a power of movement in her which 
holds their sacramental system; and consequently where men 
crave to see their principles active, conquering, unfolding to 
present exigencies,—they go to Rome. But the greater portion 
of the Puseyite party desire nothing so little as any sign of 
movement. They dread and fear Rome exactly for the same 
reason for which they dread and fear Protestantism. They 
desire the “primitive” in form as well as essence. They 
reverence authority as a cohesive, not as a moving force. 
They are all for what the mathematicians call the principle of 
the Conservation of Areas. They eulogize authority when it 
denounces change. They condemn it as not “ primitive” when 
it issues a new decree. They would love to have a government 
that makes fast everybody else’s thoughts in the stocks first, 
and then takes its place beside them. 

Finally, in protest at once against Puseyism and Bibliolatry, 
there has arisen of late years, that school in the church from 
which all its richest life in the future bids fair to spring, unless 
the entangling formularies, of which they seek to gain the 
deepest and truest meaning, should prove too literal and fetter- 
ing to leave consciences at ease while faith reasserts her free- 
dom. The following are amongst the last words of one whose 
large wisdom and profound faith have endeared the Church of 
England to many who cannot find in her their present home. 
We quote from the last charge of Archdeacon Hare :— 


“As time advances, circumstances change ; new wants spring up, 
and multiply ; that which may have been perfectly suited for one 
form of society, for one mode of human thought and feeling, 
becomes, in certain respects, inappropriate for others. According 
to the old illustration, the clothes of the boy will not fit the man; 
and the attempt to force them on him will only disclose their unfit- 
ness more and more. Nor, when manhood ‘is attained, is the pro- 

oO 
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gress of change arrested—it is continually going on; wherefore 
fresh adaptations are continually needed. Now, let anybody call 
to mind what the English nation was in 1660, when the last revi- 
sion of our Common Prayer Book took place, or in 1604, when our 
Canons were framed, and what it is now, in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. How enormous is the difference in the extent of 
the empire, in the mass and distribution of the population! And 
it is scarcely less in their social, moral, intellectual condition. 
Hence those forms and rules, which were drawn up with immediate 
adaptation to the former age, can hardly be equally well adapted, 
in all respects, to the latter. Indeed, this truth was fully recog- 
nized and acknowledged by the framers of our Liturgy themselves. 
Being men of a living faith, they knew that whatever lives must 
move and work, must shed its leaves and its plumage; and that 
while it assimilates new elements, it parts .with those which had 
previously been assimilated. They knew, too,—and their work had 
directly taught them,—that even Religion itself, through its mani- 
fold relations with man, had entered into the region of human 
mutability, and that, in addition to the other causes which might 
produce a necessity for change, it was corruptible through the 
corruptibleness of mankind....... On the-other hand, as of 
course it would be impossible to prohibit our Ecclesiastical Synod 
permanently from the examination of our Liturgy and Articles, it 
may be after a time, when it felt itself at home in the work, and 
looked around on the manner in which the natiow is divided among 
so many religious denominations, it might take thought whether a 
large number of the Nonconformists in the land might not be 
gathered into the unity of the Church. However inaccurate the 
official Religious Census may be in a multitude of its details, the 
broad fact is undeniable, that a vast part of the nation—if not 
half, a third or a fourth—are not joined with us in that unity: and 
every true lover of the Church, all who remember our Lord’s 
earnest prayer for that unity, all who bethink themselves how St. 
Paul speaks of it, all who see daily how our work is cramped and 
hindered by the want of it, must needs yearn for the reconciliation 
of our brethren who are now worshipping apart from us.” 


The movement which Archdeacon Hare led and represented 
—which began with him in the reassertion of Luther’s Protest- 
antism, probably in too unqualified a form—but which, in pass- 
ing out of his hands into that of his disciple, Mr. Maurice, has 
received that more practical mould which was wanting to rescue 
it from the risk of its former perversion, has not yet probably 
attained its destined power. Mr. Maurice seems to us still to 
follow Luther and his friend too strictly in the theory of faith, 
though no one assigns a richer practical influence to the power 
of the will in co-operating with God than he. He still preaches 
that the act of grace by which God reconciles man to himself, 
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is finished and perfect without relation to our surrender to its 
influence, and this he would seem to deprive of all element of 
freedom. Such at least is the general tenor of his teaching— 
that the reconciliation is complete—that no free and individual 
act of will in us is a necessary condition of its inclusive power. 
Practically no one will accuse him of holding the results of such 
a teaching. But we believe the true safeguard against Pusey- 
ism on the one hand, as against Calvinism on the other, is to 
preach what may be termed the sacramental power of common 
every-day duty—to preach that a real eucharistic grace goes 
forth from the unconscious action to the spirit—unless that 
influence is destroyed by “receiving it unworthily,” i.e., by a 
conscious self-trust. Luther was wrong in saying that all pure 
life goes forth out of conscious faith. Rome and the Puseyites 
are right in affirming that unconscious actions are often the sus- 
taining power of faith. Common minds, and English minds 
especially, are not equal to a constant strain on their conscious 
relation to God. Many can do their duty who cannot do it out 
of a life of faith,—i. e., out of conscious and living dependence. 
But Luther was right in asserting that all conscious trust in 
ourselves is tainted with sin, that all conscious attitudes of our 
moral nature, must be attitudes of trust in One higher and 
purer than ourselves. The unreality of Puseyism lies in its 
restricting the real communication of an unconscious divine in- 
fluence to symbolic and ritual actions ; the unreality of Luther- 
anism in restricting it to conscious spiritual attitudes of mind. 
Mr. Maurice has got hold of this truth practically; he does not 
yet seem to hold it consciously. He is so afraid of conceding any 
power to the human will (even a power of co-operation in work- 
ing out its own salvation), that he has neither met the falsehood 
of the vicarious theory, nor gleaned from Puseyism its truth with 
that full success for which there are ample resources in the ten- 
dencies of his present noble and genial faith. The true adjust- 
ment of the relative claims of responsible action and conscious 
trust, is reserved for a theology that can enter at once into the 
Roman and into the German faith—while guarding against the 
official, ritual tendencies of the one, and against the too intro- 
spective spirit of the other. In this respect, the late Mr. 
Robertson, of Brighton, appeared to us to take a maturer 
line of thought than any of his fellow-labourers. With a 
mind that was never satisfied without penetrating the deepest 
truths which the formularies of the English church enshrined, 
he had perhaps attained a fuller conviction than they that these 
formularies do not comprehend the whole truth, especially 
in that deepest question of theology, the relation of faith to 
02 
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action.* With a thoroughly Catholic spirit, that accomplished 
man had a clear appreciation that the excessively inward the- 
ology of Luther had injuriously affected the practical nature of 
the English people, and had led to an insincere compromise 
between the real religion of law and duty which is the nation’s 
natural worship, and the religion of incessantly conscious trust 
at which they were taught to aim. He was content often to 
build faith upon duty, and not inclined to insist with Luther 
and his modern English disciples on the partial truth asserted 
in the Articles, that duty must spring out of a clear life of faith. 
Indeed, we believe that “ the tongues of many stammerers would 
be ready to speak plainly” as his, but for the constant reminder, 
that not out of the abundance of the heart, but out of the abun- 
dance of the formula, the English clergy are bound to speak. 
The land of formula in which they are captive, may be rich and 
plenteous in all manner of wisdom, as they are not slow to dis- 
cern. But the range of the prisoner on parole is not freedom, 
though the hills which mark his limits are but faintly visible in 
the blue horizon. Not till the church has “set their heart at 
liberty,” will the life of the highest and best in her communion 
cease to be the most painful and constrained. We certainly 
can freely admit with Archdeacon Denison that the nation has 
not been duly thankful for the deliverance of the church from 
the strong grasp of Rome's patiently uncoiling power. But 
England would best prove her thankfulness, not by forbidding 
her own church to unfold at all with the unfolding purposes of 
God, but by giving her faith that freedom of growth which is 
no less the condition of perfect service, than is perfect service 
the condition of perfect freedom. 


* See especially the apparently not very perfect record of a fine sermon on 
the Roman character, in the volume of sermons recently issued by his 
brother, Sermon XIII. 
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Art. VII—GOETHE UND WERTHER. 


Goethe und Werther. Briefe Goethe's, meistens aus seiner 
Jugendzeit, mit erlauternden Documenten. Herausgegeben 
von A. Kestner, Konig]. Hannov. Legationsrath, Minister- 
Resident bei dem Piipst. Stuhlein Rom. Zweite Auflage, 
Stuttgart und Augsburg, J. G. Cotta’scher Verlag. 1855. 


(Goethe and Werther: Letters of Goethe, chiefly from the time of 
kis Youth. With Explanatory Documents. Edited by 


A. Kestner.) 


(THE publication of the “ Sorrows of the Young Werther,” 

and the profound and wide-spread impression it produced, 
were accompanied by an eager curiosity to ascertain the found- 
ations of fact on which it was based. Numberless and com- 
plicated were the German discussions on the subject. In his 
“Dichtung und Wahrheit,” Goethe himself afterwards fur- 
nished an explanation which is not very precise, and apparently 
not very accurate. Now, however, the respective limits of 
truth and fiction have been pretty well defined by the book 
before us, and the account is interesting and attractive. As a 
romance, indeed, Werther occupies us no longer; and English- 
men particularly find it difficult to form a conception of the 
commotion its appearance excited and the effect it produced. 
This was due to the time and the conditions under which it 
was published ; and though amply marked by the great genius 
of its author, its exaggerated reputation was necessarily 
evanescent. But a permanent value attaches to any records 
which throw light on the life and character of Goethe and the 
conditions under which his works were produced; and the 
present documents possess a subordinate attraction in the life- 
like impression we obtain of German character in the “ golden 
Lotte,” as he loves to call her, the charming object of Goethe's 
transient adoration, and in her lover and future husband, the 
simple, manly Kestner. 

Wetzlar is a small, old-fashioned city, pleasantly situated on 
the river Lahn, about five-and-thirty miles north of Frankfort. 
Thither, in the year 1767, came a young Hanoverian of some 
six-and-twenty years of age, named John Christian Kestner. 
Wetzlar was then the scene of a “ visitation,’—a court of in- 
quiry into the abuses and delays of the Imperial Chamber of 
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Justice ; not, as Chancery reformers will think, entirely uncalled 
for, as, besides much personal corruption among the judges, 
there were fifty thousand cases of appeal awaiting the oppor- 
tunity of trial, and twenty thousand ordinary arrears, which 
were being cleared off by deciding sixty cases a-year, while 
double that number of new cases were commenced. Kestner 
was attached to the Hanoverian Embassy. ‘There was nothing 
attractive in the society of the town itself; the subordinates 
and attachés of the commission relieved the tedium of their 
protracted duties by an elaborate system of social trifling and 
wit, remotely analogous to the mysteries of the Northern 
Circuit mess. But these amusements had little charm for 
Kestner. He complains bitterly of the mechanical conditions of 
his employment, and the atmosphere of distrust and suspicion 
with which he is surrounded. Yet the whole town’s want of 
taste and feeling, he says, shall be held guiltless for the sake of 
one single instance. This is the family of his Charlotte, the 
“Lotte” of Goethe’s ‘“ Werther,’ whose charms have won so 
many hearts; but who, we cannot help thinking, is infinitely 
more attractive and more worthy as she really was, and as she 
stands in the simple description of her real lover and future 
husband, than in the fancy portrait of her poetical idolater. 
Her mother also seems to have been a remarkable woman. We 
quote Kestner’s own account of them, contained in the draft of 
a letter to his old private tutor. 


“IT have become intimate in a house here,” he says, “ certainly 
the best in the town, and so all allow it to be, men of distinction 
and all, whose own self-conceit does not prevent it; and those who 
attain to a closer intimacy there, are, so to say, enchanted with it. 
A worthy father, whose temperance and good constitution preserve 
him in the enjoyment of a cheerful old age, obliging to every one, 
and fair in all his dealings, and though a little rough (compared to 
the person I am next coming to), still kindly. The mother—here 
I scarce know where to begin—in a word, the best woman, the best 
mother, and the best friend; without being conscious of it, or, at 
least, without the least appearance of being so, she has no lack of 
charms, though near upon her fortieth year; the fairest, softest, 
kindest, most obliging, tenderest heart; penetration, sense and true 
wisdom, and with ita pleasant wit ; all discretion, all virtue, devout, 
&e., &e., honoured by every one, tenderly beloved by her children. 
These are her most important occupation and object, and she in her 
turn is tothem the best and dearest thing they have. When she 
goes from home, little and great are troubled and downcast, and when 
she returns, nothing but welcomes, rejoicings, pressings of her 
hand, kisses and embraces, and happy looks, questions where she 
has been so long, stories of what has happened in her absence ; her 
reproofs are more painful to them than blows to other children. 
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I break off with an effort and come to the children. 'I'wo daughters 
are grown up, eighteen and sixteen years old. These, like all of 
them, are worthy of their mother. All fair hair and blue eyes; each 
handsomer than the other; a painter might draw his Cupids from the 
little ones. The eldest is pretty regularly handsome, still, quiet, 
of a gentle disposition, &c., &e. The second must yield to her in 
regular attractions, but is nevertheless more charming and taking. 
She has a feeling, tender heart. As her bodily frame, like that of 
all of them, is soft and delicate, so is her soul too. Compassionate 
towards all unfortunates, complaisant and obliging, placable, touched 
when she thinks she has injured any one, beneficent, friendly and 
polite, rejoicing in any one’s good fortune, without a touch of envy 
in her disposition (so common a failing in young women, and old 
ones too). With this, a sprightly, lively spirit, quick conceptions, 
presence of mind, joyous and always pleased, and this not herself 
alone, no, she makes all about her pleased by her talk, her merry 
fancies, and by a certain humorous way she has. She is the joy of 
her parents and brothers and sisters, and if she sees a clouded face 
among them, she hastens to clear it up. She is beloved of every 
one, and does not want admirers, among whom, strange to say, are 
men of all tempers, wise and foolish, merry and serious. She is 
virtuous, pious and diligent, skilled in all female accomplishments, 
particularly docile and willing to ——” 


Thus suddenly ends Kestner’s draft letter. He was not long 
in finding in this family of the Buffs a consolation for the 
irksomeness of his residence in Wetzlar. The mother distin- 
guished him by her friendship, and between him and the 
second daughter there was soon formed a mutual attachment, 
which, however, long remained without any formal bond be- 
tween them, or even any express declaration on his part. He 
was not in a position to marry immediately, and father and 
mother had a just confidence in his integrity, and did not press 
for an explanation of his “intentions.” These were pleasant 
times for the steady, hard-working, conscientious Kestner. He 
tells his friend Von Hennings of his laborious days and happy 


evenings. 


‘“T establish myself the more firmly in her heart, the more I en- 
deavour to neglect no part of my duty. My ambassador is, of all 
that are here, the most laborious and indefatigable; yet, hitherto at 
least, I have given him satisfaction. The most delightful moments 
I often sacrifice to work. The thought of my beloved one makes it 
sweet ; my desire to hasten to her doubles my powers and quickens 
the completion of my labours. What pleasure, then, when I fly to 
earn the reward of my self-denial, when I see a dear face brighten, 
when tender looks welcome me, and a soft pressure of the hand 
tells me that I have already been long expected; when a lovely 
mouth complains of my long delay, softly inveighs against the work, 
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and pities me who have to do it ; when the best of mothers and the 
good sister give me a like friendly reception, and the worthy father 
praises the thorough discharge of business. Then I hear what has 
happened in my absence—what has been heard and said—often 
mere trifles,—but which receive importance from the pleasant 
telling. Often the narrative is directed to obviate some gentle 
trouble or little jealousy; yet in the most unconstrained and na- 
tural manner. Pleasing fancies, merriment, and humorous ways, 
make the hours fly like minutes, and this not only for me or my 
beloved one, but for the mother, the sister, and the father. Her 
‘alas! there is the clock striking already,’ brings me, along with 
the pain of parting, the inexpressible pleasure which gives an antici- 
patory charm to the next visit. ; 

“ Often, too, other company comes, for the house is gladly visited 
on account of the quiet that reigns there, the agreeable entertain- 
ment, and the friendly pains to let no face go away sad, and even 
to relieve the heart of its sorrows and cares ; for in such offices the 
kindliness of the best of mothers finds its element; her wisdom and 
her understanding know how to make her wishes prevail. Then, 
in the evening at eight o'clock, the visitors, who are received with- 
out announcement or ceremony, and without interruption to the 
ladies’ occupations, are accustomed to disperse. When I cannot 
stay to supper, then I too go quickly home, despatch my meal, ar- 
range this and the other, and go back again, when I am not pre- 
vented. In that case, I am generally there again in the evening 
from half-past eight or nine till eleven. These are my brightest 
hours, they are also my most peaceful ones. My business is done, 
and my ambassador goes early to bed.” 


The serene happiness of the household was interrupted by 
the death of the mother, to whom all were so deeply attached. 
The details of the deathbed related in Werther are taken from 
the life, and the real Charlotte assumed, as if by instinct, the 
place her mother had filled. A common feeling installed her ; 
and at the age of eighteen she became the mistress of a house- 
hold, and the virtual mother of a family of nine children. 
Her sunny temper, affectionate nature, and gay activity, were 
equal to the burden. The old life between the lovers con- 
tinued as before under these new conditions, which had assumed 
a settled form, when, in the spring of the year 1772, a new actor 
appeared on the little family stage. It is the young Goethe 
himself. Spirited and fearless, unique in all his ways, careless 
of conventions and opinions, active-minded and informed, sen- 
sitive to all impressions and eager to experience them, with no 
scrupulous restraints as to the mode, he presses with the easy 
swing of conscious genius into the Wetzlar circle. He comes to 
study law, his father thinks, but he, to read his Homer and his 
Goldsmith, and to follow uncontrolled the bent of his genius 
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and the promptings of his nature. The outline of his face is 
like that of a beautiful woman, but what man can show so mass- 
ive and capacious a forehead, or an eye so penetrating and 
brilliant ? The professed literati welcome him and crowd upon 
his notice; he is admitted to a high place in the mock knightly 
order of the mess table; sees all, shares all, enjoys all, turns 
all to profitable experience. 

Kestner first sees him lying on his back on the grass under 
a tree, engaged with three philosophers at once, an epicurean, 
a stoic, and a third who is neither epicurean nor stoic, a ‘“ mid- 
dle thing.” The young Hanoverian Legation’s Sekretiir prides 
himself on not judging hastily; he surveys the young demi- 
god with his cool penetrating blue eye, and only commits him- 
self to this opinion, “ He is no inconsiderable man.” After- 
wards he takes further note of him, and thus deliberately 
describes him in his journal :— 


‘He has very great natural endowments, is a real genius, and a 
man of character, possesses an extraordinarily lively imagination, 
and expresses himself chiefly by pictures and likenesses. He is 
wont himself to say, that he always expresses himself imperfectly, 
never can express himself; but when he gets older, hopes to think 
and say his thoughts as they really are. He is impetuous in all 
his affections and passions, yet has often much power over himself. 
His way of thinking is noble, and he is free enough from prejudice 
to act as he thinks good, without troubling himself whether it 
pleases others, whether it is the fashion, or whether good breeding 
permits it. He hates all constraint. 

“ He loves children, and can make himself very busy with them. 
He is bizarre, and has in his behaviour, in his outward demeanour, 
something that might make him unpleasant. (One can imagine 
that.) Still he is a favourite with children, with women, and many 
others too. He esteems women highly. His principles are not 
yet thoroughly fixed; he is still striving after some certain system. 

“If we must speak of what that is, we would say he holds greatly 
by Rousseau, but is no blind idolater of him. He is not what is 
called orthodox, yet this is not from pride, or caprice, or affectation. 
On certain subjects of the highest importance he expresses himself 
openly only to a few, and is unwilling to disturb the quiet convic- 
tions of others. 

“He hates scepticism, indeed, and strives after truth and after 
conviction on such subjects: thinks, moreover, that on the most 
important he has already attained to conviction; but as far as I 
have observed he has not yet done so. He does not go to church, 
nor to the Lord’s Supper, prays, too, but seldom. ‘For,’ says he, 
‘Iam not liar enough.’ Sometimes he is quiet on certain subjects, 
sometimes very much the reverse. For the Christian religion he 
has a high respect; but not in the form in which our theologians 
present it. 
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‘He believes in a future life, a better condition. He strives after 
truth, but rather in feeling than in demonstration. 

‘He has already done much, and has much knowledge and read- 
ing, but still more has he thought and reasoned. ‘The fine arts 
and the sciences connected with them have been the chief objects 
of his attention, or rather all sciences except those by which bread 
is made.” 


And in the margin Kestner wrote: 


“T intended to draw his complete likeness, but it would carry 
me too far, for a vast deal might be said about him. He is, in one 
word, a very remarkable man.” 


And further on still, as the complex character and varied 
genius of his new acquaintance opened further on him, he laid 
down his pen in despair. ‘I should come to no end if I were 
to attempt to make a complete description of him.” 

Such or something like it was the young Goethe of twenty- 
three years. At a ball just as is described in Werther, he first 
met Lotte Buff, and soon after learned to know her better, and 
admire her more in the circle of her home. Natures like her’s 
had a special charm for him: his feelings were soon drawn in, 
and he became her passionate admirer, and the intimate fre- 
quenter of the “ Teutsches Haus,” as he calls herhome. There 
all soon felt his fascinating influence. He ingratiated himself 
deeply with the children, as he well knew how, and was ad- 
mitted to the closest friendship and confidence by the two 
lovers. 

It was a glorious summer, and Goethe himself tells how the 
dewy mornings and bright days saw the three wandering in the 
fair environs of Wetzlar, plucking the ripening corn, and listen- 
ing to the whistling of the quail. The winning, sprightly 
Lotte, light and active of frame, with elastic joyous gait, and 
an April face of happy smiles and pitiful tears; indulging a 
thousand artless, peculiar, humorous little ways, yet quick of 
apprehension and sensitive in feeling, a fit and responsive 
auditor to the young poet pouring forth his vehement emotions, 
or interpreting with his fine and subtle apprehension, and his 
delicate feeling, the beauty of surrounding nature; and beside 
them, often silent but never sullen, the sedate and affectionate 
Christian Kestner, enjoying a common happiness with them ; 
contributing sound sense and just limitations to the discus- 
sions ; recognizing the vast mental superiority of the other, 
and conscious of his passion, yet disdaining a petty jealousy, 
and choosing rather to indulge a generous friendship than a 
hostile rivalry, nobly resolved to relinquish the heart he had 
thought his own, if it should prove that it could find elsewhere 
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than with him a higher happiness and ampler scope for its 
affections. Not that he did not love her. “Had I been 
obliged to renounce her,” he says many years after, “I will 
not undertake that I should not have become Werther.” 
But the young Lotte’s heart was already at home; she was 
wisely true to her first affection, for, as a husband, to have 
exchanged Kestner for Goethe, would have been to become the 
victim of a splendid illusion. One of those women in whom 
an innocent, almost childish gaiety of demeanour hides a 
gentle but firm will, clearsightedness in practical matters, and 
an instinctive control over those around them, she knew how 
to draw a proper line for her impetuous admirer, which it is 
clear from every part of the evidence he never ventured to 
transgress. 

It is needless to say that she enjoyed his company, and was 
flattered by his devotion, and the frank Kestner gave him a 
place in his heart second only to that occupied by his lifelong 
friend, Von Hennings. The three were bound together in close 
and enduring ties. Perhaps it was the purest and deepest 
attachment Goethe ever experienced. His position indeed 
was a dangerous one for his own peace, if not for that of others. 
But he could at any moment be master of himself. His was 
one of those natures, which, while seeming to yield to every 
impulse of their being, and to be swept onward with irresistible 
and reckless speed, are really only enjoying the pace, and have 
a cool head and a steady hand upon the reins. ‘They stop 
dead just at the edge of the precipice. ‘hey snap the bonds 
of habit and self-indulgence, and stand free. So here, sud- 
denly and without leave-taking, Goethe tore himself from 
Wetzlar. It was well and wisely done, and not without effort ; 
and we love rather to trust to the tone of some of these letters, 
and think that a disinterested regard for the peace and hap- 
piness of his friends, mingling with the suggestions of his 
own judgment, determined his conduct, than to believe with the 
autobiography, that he was tempted away by the desire to visit 
the Rhine in company with Merk, or that the approaching 
marriage of the lovers induced him “ to withdraw voluntarily 
before he should be driven away by the sight of what would be 
intolerable.” 

The effort cost him much, and was a source of grief to the 
whole household. ‘Er ist fort,” he wrote to Kestner, “ He is 
gone, Kestner; when you receive this note, he is gone.” “I 
looked at the books and the note,” says Kestner, ‘“‘ and thought 
of what it said, ‘ He is gone,’ and was quite cast down.” ‘The 
children in the Teutsches Haus murmured sadly, “ Dr. Goethe 
ist fort.” The Privy Councilloress Langen thought him very ill- 
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bred to go without leave-taking, and the tears stood in the lovely 
Lotte’s eyes as she read his parting letter. Yet, on the whole, 
she was glad he was gone, as she had no heart left with which 
to reward his devotion. He left on the 11th of September, 
1772, and never saw her again except on the occasion of a 
single day’s visit to Wetzlar, until after he had attained his 
seventieth year, when she visited a sister at Weimar, herself 
at an advanced age, and the mother of twelve children. 

Immediately after his departure, however, he commenced 
an active correspondence with Kestner, which was continued 
up to the death of the latter in 1800. It is Goethe’s share in 
this (for Kestner’s letters have not been preserved) which 
forms the bulk of the present work; to these (besides other 
unimportant additions) are annexed two or three simple and 
interesting letters of Kestner bearing on the same period. 

This episode in Goethe’s life is described briefly from his 
own remembrance in the “ Autobiography ;” but these letters 
furnish a closer,.truer view of his relations, in one direction at 
least. It is evident from them, that hjs heart was more deeply 
moved than his own account admits. Any indication of, and 
discrepancy between, the pictures, affords us some measure of 
the self-delineative value to be attached to these early remem- 
brances, and may serve to put us on our guard against 
estimating Goethe's youthful character too closely by the cold 
and measured disquisitions of his age. Devoted to the idea of 
self-culture, with no object for his affections above and beyond 
himself, with no service to which to devote his gigantic powers 
and endowments, increasing years added to his vast knowledge 
of life and art, but wrapt him in a closer self-absorption, and 
his unused affections dwindled away like branches from which 
the sap is diverted; so that the records of his life are little 
more than an analysis and a history of his own development, 
and instead of a simple narrative, we have a philosophic inves- 
tigation into how he came to be that which he was. Even 
when he writes of the bright, enchanting days of his fondest 
attachments, the heart is silent, and the imagination must 
supply its place. He can draw a picture of his love for Lili, 
full of the “ breath of earlier years ;” not because the heart has 
a faithful memory, but “ because those scenes are poetical, and 
I can by the power of poetry supply the want of the youthful 
feelings of love.” 

And coldness and independence of heart were not only the 
unconscious results of a devotion to self-development, they 
were the cultivated fruits of Goethe’s philosophy. His error 
was fatal and fundamental when he subordinated life to art, 
instead of art to life. And even granting that it be permissible 
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for a man to make art his religion, it is still surely a mistake to 
conceive that isolation of the heart is a true condition for the 
highest development of the artist; but so Goethe thought. 
Partly it was his nature. From his mother he inherited keen 
susceptibilities to pleasure and pain. Passion, call it rather 
fire, he had in abundance; but he wanted warmth, depth, 
and permanence of feeling. Justly called the “ many-sided” in 
one point of view, there is another in which he presents one of 
the most remarkable instances that the world has seen of one- 
sidedness of nature. He is a great creative artist, sustained 
purely by observation and intuition. He is incapacitated from 
approaching men by sympathy; he cannot extend his know- 
ledge of the heart through the heart. So false a relative value 
does he place upon two parts of our nature, that he deliberately 
rates the sympathies of intellectual activity above those of the 
affections. Of Jacobi he says :— 


“His relation to me was peculiar. He loved me personally, 
without sympathizing with or even approving my efforts: only the 
sentiment of friendship bound us together. But the beauty of my 
connexion with Schiller was, that we found the strongest bond of 
union in our exertions to reach a common aim, and had no need 
of what is commonly called friendship.” 


And when Eckermann expressed the necessity he felt for a 
common ground of affection in his intercourse with others— 

“This tendency of yours,” replied Goethe, “ is indeed unlikely 
to fit you for society ; for what would be the use of culture, if it did 
not teach us to qodify and control our natural tendencies? ’Tis 
mere folly to hope that other men will harmonize with us ; I have 
never been guided by such motives; I have regarded each man as 
an independent individual, whom I might study, and whose charac- 
teristics I might learn to understand, but from whom I must not 
expect further sympathy. Only in this way have I been enabled to 
converse with every man, to obtain the knowledge of various cha- 
racters, and the dexterity necessary for the conduct of life.” 


To secure at once a temper and a position proper for that 
serene observation and unenthralling experience to which his 
genius prompted him, he held himself aloof from the interests 
and sympathies of national life, and even of individual feeling. 
He smiled at the tumult of the world, and put aside the harass 
of the affections. He was mingled mechanically, not dissolved, 
in the sea of human affairs. 

And it is a relief to turn from the mature results of such a 
philosophy and experience to the picture afforded by these 
letters. As yet too exclusive and continuous a self-occupation, 
and a protracted adherence to false principles, have not cramped 
the spring of his genius and narrowed his sympathies. It is 
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the young Goethe in the freshness of early life who here stands 
before us ; not seen through the frosted glasses of eighty winters, 
but stamped in his own words and the contemporaneous im- 
pressions produced on men of his own years. 

We do not quote from these letters, for they must be read 
altogether. Apart from the general insight they afford into 
the character of the writer, they possess little value; written 
by an unknown man they would have no interest; written by 
Goethe they have a peculiar value. They throw a softening 
light on his early character, and display in its most attractive 
form the affectionate side of his nature. It is the same native 
kindliness of disposition, which in later years lent a grace to 
the dignity of his high position ; but here it shows warmer and 
more individual, and is therefore more attractive. 

The energetic, impulsive, striving young genius, has thought 
for the little offices of affection, and his brief notes not only 
contain the evidence of his attachment to Lotte and his friend- 
ship for Kestner, but show a kindly interest in all the members 
of the family with which he connected so many delightful re- 
membrances. It is impossible, we think, to mistake the genuine 
friendship which speaks in them. He even institutes a corre- 
spondence with Hans - Buff, Lotte’s younger brother, in order 
that he may have frequent and detailed accounts of all that 
goes on in the house; he has messages and kind remembrances 
for Lengen and Sophie, and Dortlgen and Amalgen; toys and 
good things for the boys; and loves, evidently, to keep himself 
alive in the hearts of all. 

Karly in 1773, the betrothed lovers were actually married, 
and it is clear from Goethe’s expressions, that his heart still 
retained a deep enough impression to make the occasion a 
painful one to him. 

But the fruits of his love and friendship were yet to be deve- 
loped. “Sauf ie respect pour votre ami,” wrote a friend to 
Kestner, “mais il est dangereux d’avoir un auteur pour ami,” 
and he proved the truth of the remark very severely, when in the 
autumn of 1774, he received from Goethe a copy of “ Werther,” 
and found the whole history of their intercourse at Wetzlar in- 
terwoven into a romance, of which the dramatis persons were so 
closely modelled after themselves as at once to fix them as the 
prototypes, and at the same time so far lowered in tone of cha- 
racter as to make the identification anything but agreeable. 
Kestner had good reason to complain when he saw his wife’s 
name assumed, the peculiarities of her personal attractions, of 
her home and of her history, set forth, and at the same time 
found ascribed to her an absence of maidenly reserve which 
certainly rather disfigures the fictitious Lotte. Worse still, she 
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was represented as even after her marriage sharing half uncon- 
sciously in Werther’s passion, and at last allowing him to learn 
that she did so. To have, moreover, the generous warmth of 
his own confidence repaid by such a picture as that of the 
cold suspicious Albert, pained him sensibly. 

The editor of the correspondence, who is himself a son of 
Lotte’s, is struck with the inferiority both of the characters and 
the denouement of the romance, to those of the real life. He 
makes it the occasion for an exclamation on the wonderful in- 
termingling of boundaries between the good and the beautiful. 
Here he tells us the actual life was too good, too noble for the 
purposes of fiction. The improbable excellence had to be de- 
based with a more probable infusion of weakness. ‘ The poet 
was obliged to descend from the moral height in order to reach 
the poetical pinnacle which has conducted him to the highest 
glory of the poet.” The doctrine is worth controverting, that 
the noblest subject-matter is unfitted for the highest creations 
of art. Certainly, the present instance goes no way to prove it. 
Had Goethe’s object simply been to produce the most perfect 
romance in his power, from the materials within his reach, he 
need not have distorted the history of his Wetzlar life, and 
mixed it up with the amour and suicide of the unhappy Jerusa- 
lem. But often as Goethe protested against moral didactic 
poems, and defended his own on the ground of their affording 
simple representments of life and character, he will not unfre- 
quently be found devoting whole works or detached incidents 
to the development of an intellectual result; or, if he simply 
represents, it is &me type of an historical epoch, or of a gene- 
ral state of feeling. He loves to crystallize these in a work of 
art ; he loves, also, to express his thoughts and his observations 
on life and human conduct in poetical pictures. He often se- 
lects characters, incidents and situations, not for the sake of the 
simple beauty or passion, but for that of the idea they envelope. 

In “ Werther” his object was to reproduce the morbid and 
gloomy feelings and unsatisfied desires, which, in the absence 
of any field for important outward action, he found exercis- 
ing so wide a dominion over the German youth of his time, 
and which had made the lawfulness of suicide an accepted 
doctrine among them. To Goethe himself all these feelings 
were known. Whether he was right in thinking that this 
temper was due in great measure to the “ gloomy dissatisfac- 
tion with life,” contained in the English didactic moral poems, 
may admit of question; certain it is he was for a short period 
troubled with a hypochondriacal whim for suicide, and even 
took his dagger to bed with him in case he should find courage 
to use it. More wisely he delivered his soul by a book; and 
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we have no doubt that the vague declamations and sentimental 
paroxysms of Werther delineate with considerable accuracy a 
real stage in Goethe’s development. We have Kestner’s 
authority for the fact that many remarkable scenes not unlike 
those described in the romance took place between Goethe 
and Charlotte, and he adds that there is in the Werther of the 
fiction much of Goethe’s character and way of thinking. This 
applies mainly to the first part, before Werther has reached the 
crisis of his passion and despair. The second part has another 
foundation. Soon after Goethe’s departure from Wetzlar, a 
young man of the name of Jerusalem shot himself there, in a 
state of morbid melancholy, induced partly, it was said, by an 
insulting exclusion from society, and partly by an unrequited 
attachment to a married lady residing at the place. 

The details of Jerusalem’s last days were furnished at the 
time to Goethe by Kestner, and the minutest incidents are 
found embodied without variation in the fiction. It was a 
curious, and one would have thought hopeless, endeavour to 
create a work of art out of two distinct masses of real fact, 
both of them preserved almost unmodified. There was this 
natural point of union that Jerusalem’s frame of mind was but 
the natural development of that in which Goethe had himself 
indulged; still, nothing but great constructive genius could 
ever have moulded from them so unembarrassed and consistent 
a whole as Werther certainly presents. The delicacy of the 
proceeding and its justifiableness are another matter, and we 
fully sympathize in the indignation which_the publication 
aroused in Kestner, especially when we corf€ider that it was 
calculated to convey a very false impression of what had been 
his wife’s relation to Goethe. There requires, we think, no 
other proof that Goethe’s nature was incapable of any very 
profound feeling of attachment, than his way of using his ten- 
der and yet fresh experiences as so much poetical capital. 
The deepest affections have this infallible symptom, that they 
attach a sacredness to all the circumstances and persons which 
have called them forth. They cannot exist without the con- 
sciousness of their own value and sanctity. The poet has an 
irresistible impulse to lay bare the innermost secrets of his 
experience: he must utter himself, and, whatever may be the 
explanation of it, he loves to utter himself to others. But the © 
poet who has that divine yet awful gift of profound affections, 
shrinks intuitively from anything which can betray him in his 
personal relations ; what he has suffered and what he has felt 
do but impart richness and fulness to his creation, or if some 
secret of the heart's history rise to his lips, it never finds ex- 

_pression in such a form, as that every stranger may pierce to 
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the naked centre of fact. If any one would compare how sen- 
sibility without feeling, and sensibility with deep feeling, ex- 
press their experiences, he may read the confessions of Rous- 
seau, with the Julian and Maddalo and Epipsychidion of 
Shelley. The privacies of his own heart, however, a man may, 
if he chooses, send to his publisher; but thus to bare to the 
world those of his friends, admits of no defence. The history 
of literature scarcely contains an instance of a more unjustifi- 
able breach of the rights and confidence of social intercourse, 
than was afforded by the publication of Goethe's “ Werther.” 


Art. VIII—INTERNATIONAL DUTIES, AND THE 
PRESENT CRISIS. 


Correspondence Relative to the Affairs of Hungary, 1847—1849. 
Presented to Both Houses of Parliament by Command of 
Her Majesty. August 15, 1850. 

Eastern Papers. Parts I. to XIII. inclusive. Presented to 


the House of Commons by Command of Her Majesty. 
1854, 1855. 

The Progress and Present Position of Russia in the East. An 
Historical Summary. Fourth Edition. Continued down to 
the Present Time. London. 1854. 

The Letter of John Bright, Esq., M.P., on the War. Verified 
and Illustrated by Extracts from the Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, &c. London. 1854. 

The War with Russia ; its Origin and Cause. A Reply to the 
Letter of J. Bright, Esq.,M.P. By Jonn Atrrep LAnGrorp. 
London. 1855. 


(PHE story is told of Plato, that when exasperated by the 

delinquency of a slave, he said, “I shall not chastise you 
now, for I am angry.” Whether the boy was flogged next day, 
without any anger at all, the gossip of philosophy does not 
report. But if he was, it must have been a dreary business, 
ugly alike for whipper and whipped ;—a material striping of cold 
flesh, unredeemed by any flush of higher meaning, and reduced 
from justice into surgery. If anything worthy is to come of 
moral indignation, you must take it at its heat; and to suppress 
all action upon it till sentiment is gone, dissipated into scep- 


ticisms or grown stale with self-interest, is simply to miss the 
P 
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responsible moment, and attempt by dead pressure what a living 
percussion was given to achieve. It is a poor wisdom that 
cannot regulate an impulse liable to tempestuous excess, except 
by waiting till it has blown over, and must forego its use in 
fear of its abuse. ‘The hour of its presence is the hour for its 
just control; and to hinder it from wrong by denying all its 
rights is an evasion of the very essence of obligation. 

At the beginning of last year, the English nation was in a 
mood of reasonable indignation at the arrogance and hypocrisy 
of the Russian Autocrat. But we were represented by a 
Platonic Administration, who thought we had better sleep upon 
it and cool down,—who shrank from the responsibility of 
vigorously wielding the public rebuke, and hoped to find us 
disposed to compromise on the morrow, and conscious cf the 
inconveniences and cost of anger. The languid and _half- 
hearted tone of Ministers was felt to imply something else 
than the honest reluctance of men generously just to believe 
in the necessity of coercion: it was the manifest expression of 
indistinctness of view and indecision of will, and was uneasily 
suspected to indicate a state of mind out of sympathy with the 
demands of the nation. ‘There was the less excuse for this, 
because the popular feeling, though beyond example universal, 
ran into no excess, and required no repression, but was so 
measured and reasonable that no statesman had need to be 
ashamed of forthwith shaping it into action. Never, we sup- 
pose, was a great war entered upon with less of blind passion 
in the public mind; and when Mr. Gladstone dissuades his 
countrymen from the brutal vengeance that thirsts for mere 
bloodshed and humiliation, his counsels grossly wrong the 
temper of every party in the nation. ‘The want of frankness 
and manifest resolve in the Government has produced results 
less palpable, indeed, than the fruits of executive mismanage- 
ment, but scarcely less deplorable. It has incurred a moral 
waste of the fresh and higher spirit of the country. Jt has lost 
the flood-tide of an unparalleled unanimity. It has allowed 
time for scruples and sophistries to arise, and perplex the 
first instinct of right. It has reanimated the jealousies and 
ambitions of party. It has encouraged every lower propensity 
to speak out, and push its plea—of international indifferentism, 
of Muscovite omnipotence, of Turkish infidelity. ‘The nation 
—who can deny it ?—breathes a less pure and noble air than 
inspired it a year ago; and with its material preparations 
vastly more complete, its moral faith in itself, in its public 
men, in the drift of its enterprise, in the future of Europe, is 
bewildered and depressed. ‘The first judgment of the English 
people on the Russian question, pronounced when Sir Hamilton 
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Seymour's papers were published, was prompt and decisive,— 
not only sweeping away party and class distinctions, but sup- 
pressing even the most crotchety and croaking voices, and 
recalling an experience lost for generations past,—what it is 
for a country to feel, throughout, the pulsation of a common 
thought. The commercial spirit forgot its sensitive interests 
and compromising tastes, and yielded to the claims of right ; 
and even the pledged professors of non-resistance were 
staggered by the attitude of the public mind, to which their 
stereotyped descriptions of insatiate rage and martial madness 
had evidently no application, which was indeed so little Satanic 
that the Peace Tracts read like utter unrealities, and which 
even indicated an aim and temper higher than mere philan- 
thropy was entitled torebuke. ‘That first feeling was essentially 
an instinct of justice, with nothing in it vindictive, aggressive, 
or revolutionary. But, like all popular impulses, it was only a 
feeling ; it needed interpretation and direction ; it was a verdict 
on the past, a discovery of startling truth in the present, and 
did not clearly see its path across the future. The statesmen 
who were bound to help it into a determinate track left it at 
large, or referred it to direction-posts that pointed no-whither. 
Objectors, seeing it in a maze, took courage to ask, what 
exactly it would be at, and how far precisely it was prepared 
to go ;—questions which it was conscious of a total inability to 
answer. Nor to a distracted public, at a loss to justify its own 
enthusiasm, were there wanting grounds of natural misgiving. 
It was a fine thing to be clinking glasses with France ; but 
there was an uneasy element too in that alliance. It was per- 
haps necessary to find out what Austria would do; but then 
how to be civil at Vienna without an unkindly cut to Pesth 
and Warsaw! It was all right not to let the “sick man” be 
frightened into convulsions by hinting extreme unction and 
displaying testamentary parchments at his bed-side; but the 
Turk was not a protégé to reward much hope and pride. Did 
not Exeter-hall denounce him? And were not the prophecies 
dead against him? Thus have time and delay frittered away 
the first feeling, and permitted the entrance of self-distrust and 
perplexity. Nevertheless, the popular sentiment, however 
puzzled to explain itself, is still, we think, essentially sound, 
and yields up, on proper interrogation, the true principles 
both of rectitude and of policy, by which to appreciate the 
present crisis. 

We take for granted that there is such a thing as right and 
wrong in the relations and conduct of states; that they are 
amenable to the same moral law that has authority over the 


life of individuals; and that, in its obligation, this law is not a 
P 2 
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flexible affair, of human convention, but a permanent ordinance 
of nature and of God. With any one who deliberately denies 
these positions it would be idle to discuss international 
questions on ethical grounds. He either thinks that there 
ought to be no “nations” at all, but only scattered parcels of 
homogeneous men ; or that, if we must recognise them in fact, 
we have nothing to do with them in duty, except to let them 
alone and take no notice of them. In the one case, he deals 
with the world in a cosmopolitan way, as the cage of a particular 
species in natural history, or as an examination-room of sepa- 
rate souls on trial for heaven or hell; in the other, he estimates 
it selfishly, and has no other patriotism than to secure its gains 
while declining its struggles. Few reasoners, it is probable, 
would openly profess to hold by these assumptions in our day ; 
yet they lurk unconsciously in almost every political argument. 
They are favoured by the habits of mind characteristic of 
commerce ;—by the religious sentiment, while its broad outline 
is empty of special colouring ;—by the absence of historic taste 
and culture from the middle-class intelligence of England. 
Hence the utter want of any coherent principles of political 
judgment,—the helplessness of mind in regard to foreign affairs, 
invariably evinced in the popular and Parliamentary debates, 
especially, we regret to say, among the modern liberals. The 
ablest men, drawn into that field, seem to wander without a clue; 
they enunciate no principle, expound no policy ; they mix up 
in one tissue calculations of cost and threnodies of humanity, 
quarters of corn and Mahommedan polygamy; they plead the 
necessity of a safe isolation on grounds of universal love; and 
expend their strength in excursive criticisms on the past which 
afford no guidance for the future. Mr. Bright repudiates Vattel, 
aud will hear nothing of international law ; but of the “ far higher 
morality” to which he affects to carry the appeal he gives no 
illustration, unless it be in his vindication of the course of 
Russian diplomacy and the innocence of the Menschikoff note ; 
or in his habit of Parliamentary personality, which unfortunately 
gives to his public virtue too much the aspect of mere hatred of 
public men. Mr. Cobden protests against being regarded as 
an advocate of non-resistance; but will pledge himself to 
nothing else till the Russians appear at Portsmouth; and will 
then bargain for a post in the hospital rather than the forts, 
lest he should really shoot somebody. Nay, even the class of 
professed statesmen, as Lord Aberdeen and the Duke of New- 
castle, allow themselves to speak of “ going to war in order to 
obtain a peace,”—an expression which, like all cant phrases, 
surely misses the moral pith of the whole question, and indi- 
cates a mind not clearly seeing its own way. Not Peace, but 
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Right, is the proper aim of war; not the negative boon of 
order without conflict, but the positive establishment of a just 
equilibrium of relations. Peace, no doubt, attends on justice ; 
but cannot be its end, because freely sacrificed on its behalf. 
Amid these indications of unsettled thought in public men, we 
do not hesitate to say that, crude and often inadmissible as 
may be the dicta of international law, they at least attempt a 
problem of whose conditions their critics scarce conceive, and 
draw the first tentative lines of a real morality of nations. 

It is a curious fact, that in the organised doctrines of our 
times, we have no provision for justifying the affections, and 
establishing the duties of the citizen. No church, no creed, 
recognises political ethics; and they are left to struggle into 
hap-hazard existence through the irresistible pressure of usage. 
Religious persons are shy of politics; remain in a state of 
uneasy relation to them; consider patriotism as decidedly 
heathenish ; and are usually withdrawn, by the force of personal 
piety, into quite another sphere. Hence no reverential feeling 
touches the civic relations: they are abandoned to the secular 
spirit to work out: and fall under the influence of the extreme 
individualism which threatens modern society with anarchy. 
No doubt, the cause of this is to be found in the turn given to 
European thought in the sixteenth century. The antithesis 
set up by the Reformers between Law and Gospel removed from 
the State whatever was sacred, and from the Church whatever 
was human; and giving the soul to the latter, left only “ body 
and goods” for the former: and so produced materialism in 
politics as a counterpart to spiritualism in religion. In reaction 
from a theocracy which domineered over all civil life, arose a 
faith that grew too enthusiastic to touch it. Moreover, by insist- 
ing on the need of personal faith, and making everything hinge 
on the separate relation which men, taken one by one, sustained 
to God, Protestantism reduced the world to an atomic constitu- 
tion ;—with nothing between the universal Humanity collectively 
redeemed by Christ, and the particular individuals successively 
appropriating (or failing to appropriate) his sacrifice. Heaven 
had its controversy with two forms of being, and recognised no 
other ;—with the whole race, condemned in the type, and ran- 
somed in the type; and with each single soul in its own proba- 
tionary hour. ‘Thus, before the eye of reality mankind lie 
resolved at once into their ultimate components: the life of the 
world is but the aggregate of private. lives: intermediate group- 
ings, by language, by class, by lineage, by native land, are 
accidents of no account: and any study or pursuit that makes 
much of these things is a carnal affair, fascinating only to the 
“old Adam.” It is easy to see that, in this mode of thought, 
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historical relations have no recognition, and nations no moral 
existence; and to speak of them as objects of affection or 
grounds of obligation betrays the illusion of the unregenerate 
mind. 

This is the origin of the low modern doctrine of politics ; not 
perhaps improved by the substitution of faith in free-trade for 
the zeal of free religion. The practical exemplification of its ten- 
dency was already copiously afforded in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. We are accustomed to regard the Puritans as 
the founders of our modern liberties: nor do we err in this; yet 
we have reason to thank God that their success was not greater, 
and that the true English instinct barred their further way. 
They cared little for their country, except as a theatre for their 
faith: that they belonged to it was one of the accidents of 
nature which they despised, and was indifferent to the ordi- 
nances of grace which they revered. It was only in their 
secular offices and relations that they had attachment to the 
land: in their spiritual life,—which alone was real,—they 
transcended all local ties. Cromwell, the Huntingdon brewer, 
was an Englishman: but Cromwell, the saint, was one of the 
Lord's people. Coligny, the Admiral, was citizen of France: 
but Coligny, the Huguenot, aimed, on behalf of his sect, at an 
imperium in imperio, With which no national government could 
coexist; and demanded for them separate fortresses, and 
guarantees, and institutions, which would have destroyed all 
Gallican unity, and virtually established two federated nations 
encamped upon the same soil. ‘The sympathies of the Pro- 
testants were with each other all over the world, and not with 
the land of their birth and the institutions of their inheritance. 
Politically, they had their strife at home, their friendships 
abroad. ‘Their correspondence, their preachers, their litera- 
ture, were European. ‘They prayed passionately for their 
“brethren,” tamely for their country ;—whose history they cared 
not to study; whose ornamental arts they despised; whose 
poetry was too warm with the blood of generous life for them ; 
whose cathedrals they stripped and whitewashed ; whose lordly 
timbers they cut; and whose whole past they would have 
cleansed away as a mass of Babylonish horrors. Their aim, in 
short, was not patriotic, but cosmopolitan ; not so much to guard 
the honour and unity of England, as to gather the whole world 
into an Evangelical Alliance. Had they fully triumphed in 
their aim, and shorn the flowing locks which history had grown 
so richly and so long, this earth would have presented a dismal 
and an ugly spectacle. As it is, they balanced their many 
services by bequeathing to us a poor and narrow doctrine of 
politics, which empties out from them every noble colouring of 
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moral desire, and reduces government to an organization of 
police ; which makes the state exist for the mere claims of 
individuals, without reciprocal devotion of the individual to the 
ennoblement of the commonwealth ; and which totally detaches 
all religious sentiment, all historical knowledge and enthusiasm, 
from the criticism and estimate of public affairs, and tries them, 
regardless of the special genius and duty of a people, by the 
standards of a material selfishness or an abstract philanthropy. 

We object altogether to the habit, formed on theological 
suggestion, of deducing concrete political doctrine from general 
principles of human nature and assumed rights of individual 
men. Of universal morals and religion these, doubtless, are the 
proper ground: nor can any political theory be permitted to 
contradict the affirmations of human conscience and faith; 
it must construct itself within these comprehensive conditions. 
But if we deal with the inhabited world,—or any portion of it,— 
as all made up of individuals ; if we study it in tables of popu- 
lation and statistics of trade, and conclude that, while these 
show no convulsion, all things continue essentially the same ; 
if we pretend that one man naturally weighs as much as another, 
and so herd them together in electoral penfolds; if we look at 
each country as an area computed to feed so many people and 
raise so much produce, and suppose that this being given, the 
human affairs will settle themselves ; we shall miss the chief 
phenomena which we have to account for in the past, and apply 
for the future. The proximate factors of each commonwealth 
are not in its single citizens, but in its natural and therefore 
permanent classes of men; each determined, by distinct oceupa- 
tion and opportunity, to a peculiar aspect of character, and a 
special direction of taste and desire. The land, the mill, the 
sea, the shop, the Court, the Church, the management of eapital, 
the exercise of personal skill, are so many schools of habit and 
sentiment, that will persist, while persons and families pass 
away, and make themselves felt as the true moral constituents 
of an abiding State. Each of these apprehends and brings to 
light some phase of human life more or less latent to the rest, 
and elicits aptitudes else unsuspected: and though they are all, 
when separately taken, eccentric in relation to the balance- 
point of perfect wisdom and excellence, yet collectively they are 
so grouped round it as to indicate whereabouts it lies. Under 
condition of not domineering over the others, or contravening 
any moral law, each has a right to assert its place, and even to 
regard it with some pride as a providential trust, held as an 
element of the country’s good: nor is there a surer test of poli- 
tical health, than the free manifestation, without insolence and 
without shame, of its own character and conscience, by every 
natural and durable class. 
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Similarly, only more decisively, the organism of the world’s 
life is made up, not of individuals, but of nations ; all amenable, 
it is true, to one Divine Law of Right; but with insight into 
it from different sides, and strongly discriminated by features 
morally neutral. Moreover, their vitality, their interest for 
history, their contribution to the civilization of the world, 
evidently spring not from what they have in common with all 
mankind, but from what is special to themselves. What fire 
would have touched the genius of the Greek if he had felt him- 
self undistinguished from the barbarian ? What actually did 
become of him, though petted by Roman patronage and 
rewarded with Roman gold, when he tried his wits again at 
Alexandria, amid the motley congeries of peoples pretending 
to be one? ‘The flame, once of so etherial a clearness, all 
turned to mere illuminated smoke. Talk as we may of human 
brotherhood, affection is not and cannot be universal, but 
always fixes on the specitic: and whoever attempts to work the 
problems of society from the abstract end, inverts the order of 
Providence, and leaves to the last the only forces with which 
he can make a beginning. ‘The distinctive genius of nations is 
no accident: the plurality of languages is no curse: even 
antagonism of tendency implies no failure, but only the nega- 
tive resistance, which tests and elicits the forces of higher life. 
Who would exchange the running waters of a local literature, 
descending and sparkling from the native uplands of any gifted 
tribe, for tasteless drafts from the tank of a universal language ? 
A people’s history and character are determined, not by its 
science, which is universal, and would be everywhere at home, 
but by its poetry, its arts, its admirations, its humour, which a 
degree of latitude or a few centuries of time may render foreign : 
and an epic or a song, short as its living duration must be, may 
have a human power greatey than the Porisms or the Principia. 
The endowments and opportunities of each civilized people, 
then, whether natural or inherited, constitute at once a trust 
for the world and a right for itself: they are entitled to exist, 
so long as they respect the limits of the moral law ; being there 
on the same terms with the genius of the artist or the inspira- 
tion of the poet in private life. And identified, as they always 
must be, with the whole national ideal of what is best, inter- 
mingled with the affections and conscience of the people, there 
is not only an instinct, but an obligation, to vindicate and 
uphold them as a Divine deposit which it were faithless to 
betray. 

This principle is frequently conceded, with the stipulation 
that the claim shall not be pushed beyond the limits of “ self- 
defence.’ But what isa nation’s “ self” ?—where are we to look 
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for that personal essence, under change of which she would no 
longer be the same? Not surely in her coasts and fields ; for 
they were geographically there before she had a name among 
human things. Notin her buildings and their stores ; for these 
she has created and can recreate. Not in the sinews of her 
peasants or the lives of her children of to-day; for they are 
but for one generation, the transient representatives of her 
longevity; but rather in the physiognomy of her arts and 
literature, the spirit of her laws, the pride of her traditions, 
the honourable aims she has borne through her noblest time, 
and whose standard she has never surrendered. These con- 
stitute the proper type of a nation’s historical identity; and 
whoever touches these by assault or weakens them by insult, 
as truly hurts her to the quick and challenges her “ self- 
defence” as if he sent an armada to her shores. To every 
nature it is given to vindicate its own essence ; and the impulse 
which starts into defensive attitude at impalpable and moral 
ageression is more truly reasonable and noble than the mate- 
rialistic scruple which stands still till a blow is delivered on 
the body. 

In claiming a right, we acknowledge a personality. Nor is it 
a mere fiction of jurists that deals with States as persons. God 
and reality deal with them as such, endowing them with the 
attributes and visiting them with the liabilities of moral agents. 
And they themselves accept and acknowledge this character 
of continuous responsibility in the forms and organism of their 
life; covering over the semblance of interruption, and giving 
perpetuity of aspect and will by the device of hereditary sove- 
reignty ; handing down obligations with good faith from age 
to age; making binding engagements, asserting indefeasible 
rights, appealing to a common consciousness, without regard 
to the lapse of time or the change of all the actual men. That 
retribution for public wrong strides by centuries, and stepping 
over the guilty generation crushes often the individually-inno- 
cent successors, implies a collective accountability quite distinct 
from the cycle of private duty,—a law of too deliberate beat 
for biographic measurement, but whose solemn pulsations are 
felt through history. Certain it is that the Moral Governor of 
the world does treat a nation as if it were a person ;—calling it 
to account as identical when not a creature in it remains the 
same, and crowning it with recompense when the heroes that 
earned it have made way for degenerate heirs. Is this moral 
personality a fiction, then? Does God act upon a quasi? If 
so, who shall tell us what is real ? 

We reject, then, the doctrine of mere individualism, as the 
source of confusion in political thought, and of a mischievous 
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indifferentism, sometimes selfish and sometimes immorally 
humane. We hold to the principle that, jurally, States are in- 
vested with a proper personality, and that they have, accord- 
ingly, real duties to discharge and trusts to protect, which must 
be defined by the same considerations that are valid for the 
conscience of individuals. We have shown how the right of 
self-defence assumes, on this ground, a far higher character 
than that of mere animal instinct. But it is further evident 
that there is absolutely no plea for self-defence which has not 
equal, and it may well be far intenser validity, in the case of 
injury to others. ‘The title under which you protect yourself 
is not that of bodily fear, but that of moral equity, which regards 
the particular incidence of the hurt, on this or that spot, as a non- 
essential; and in giving you a right on your own behalf, imposes 
also the duty of protecting others. Indeed, what more shame- 
ful rule can a casuist lay down than this, that an injury may be 
resisted if directed against yourself, but must be let alone if 
it fall upon your neighbour? as if your own sacred person 
were the turning-point between good and evil, and it were no 
law that the strong should help the weak, but only that the 
strong may help themselves! Everything that redeems the 
act of defence from mere animal anger, and gives it nobleness and 
elevation, exists in proportion as the occasion is disinterested ;— 
as there is indignation at wrong, without personal affront ; pitiful 
affection, clear of vindictive passion; the demand for justice 
instead of assertion of one’s self. ‘The one advantage, and the 
only one, which the selfish case has over the disinterested, is 
not one of moral right, but of natural possibility. You are 
better master over your resources on your own account than in 
remoter instances ;—you can estimate them more perfectly and 
direct them more surely ; and as the obligation to succour can, 
on the one hand, never go beyond the measure of power, and 
on the other becomes more stringent with closeness of sympathy, 
the boundary-line of just interposition, like every demarcation 
of duty, is often difficult to draw. Not more so, however, in the 
case of states than in that of individuals: the perplexities of 
the problem and the principles for its solution are of the very 
same moral type, and differ only in the greater complication of 
the public conditions and the vaster scale of the results. But 
this only deepens responsibility instead of dissolving it. There 
is a curse on selfishness in states as in individuals; and selfish- 
ness it is for them to withdraw from the ferment of humanity 
and care for nothing but security and gain. Neither man nor 
nation can worthily live upon self-culture, or even continue it 
with freshness and success, where no generous sympathies and 
sacrifices break the narrow shell. And what is to call a people 
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out of itself, and move it with higher interests than the bicker- 
ings of statesmen and the price of stocks, if it refuse its place 
in the council-chamber of the world? What common action 
can it have, what magnanimity can it exercise, what historic 
efforts can it make, except in foreign matters, where right and 
wrong contest the empire of mankind? National character 
withers and wastes where it is driven in upon itself, and ex- 
ternal sympathies find no active expression. A sickly fretful- 
ness supervenes; criticism amputates action as it grows; 
benevolence loses its good sense; literature oversteps the 
modesty of nature ; morbid credulities and incredulities thicken ; 
and in the absence of great passions the most is made of little 
ones, and selfishness becomes an institution and takes posses- 
sion of a “dismal science” of its own. 

These principles, dimly felt, if not clearly seen, lurk in the 
general English approbation of the present war; and if they 
be true, the popular judgment is essentially sound. If Eng- 
land and France, Russia and Turkey, belong to a family of 
states having the mutual dependence of a common organism, 
then each is bound to respect the life of the others; and it 
would be degrading and shameful to stand by and see a fatal 
blow struck at the weakest by the hugest. So far, there is a 
valid claim to defend another on the ground of injured right. 
If, again, the execution of the Russian design would have 
touched England in the essence of her life, and hurt her his- 
torical and political position, she would betray her personal 
trust by remaining passive. And, so far, she is sustained by the 
right and bound by the duty of self-defence. 

That a fatal blow was impending over Constantinople, and 
that Menschikoff’s mission was intended to find a colourable 
pretext for the assault, we shall take no great pains to prove. 
It is mere trifling with the evidence to discuss the particular 
terms of the concession about the Holy Places, cf the Menschikoff 
ultimatum, of the Vienna Note, and to fling the controversy 
into the labyrinth of diplomatic interpretation, while losing 
sight of the broad features of historic fact and political ex- 
perience, by which alone the value and significance of Russian 
words and deeds can be appreciated. Even, indeed, on this 
narrow forensic ground, the case of the Western Powers seems 
to us to be complete, more so than their own statesmen have 
chosen to avow. France, no doubt, had advanced some untenable 
claims on behalf of the Latin Christians in respect of the Sacra 
of Jerusalem; and it was long the artifice of Nicholas, dis- 
gracefully repeated by his English advocates, to take advantage 
of this error, and represent the dispute as referring entirely 
to the affair of the Holy Places. That controversy, however, 
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it is well known, was entirely set at rest. The Paris Govern- 
ment had declined to be responsible for the proceedings of 
M. de Lavalette, and had recalled him; and on the 6th of May, 
1853, the firmans which adjusted and closed the question were 
accepted as satisfactory by the ambassadors of both France 
and Russia. That night the various disputants could breathe 
freely again and sleep sound. But next day Prince Menschikoff 
re-appears with a fresh demand,—reserved in the background 
till it was found that of the prior one no quarrel could be made, 
—the celebrated demand of a recognised protectorate over 
eleven millions of Christian subjects of the Porte. Lest the 
monstrous nature of this claim,—virtually to divide with the 
Sultan the sovereignty of Turkey,—should not secure a breach, 
it was presented with peremptory insolence, and an answer 
required within four days. ‘This tone, indeed, the ambassador 
had assumed all along; bringing with him a military suite, boast- 
ing that he came direct from reviewing an army in Bessarabia 
ready to march, and a fleet of twenty-seven ships in Sebastopol 
ready to sail: nor was it any secret that stores for 150,000 men 
were accumulated at Odessa, that Russian officers were swarm- 
ing in the Archipelago and Montenegro, and that Admiral 
Korniloff, with his fleet, was gone to Athens, “to see the anti- 
quities.” The claim of Russia to exercise a civil protectorate 
over the Greek Christians in Turkey is put forth as an “ancient 
right,” based upon the treaty of Kainarji, which closed the dis- 
astrous war with the Empress Catherine in 1774. The treaty 
bears no such construction in any school of interpretation 
except the Chancery of St. Petersburg ; and it is to be regretted 
that Lord John Russell ever allowed himself to speak of this 
“ exceptional protection” as “no doubt prescribed by duty and 
sanctioned by treaty” (Despatch, Feb. 9, 1853) ;—and still 
more, that he should recently have justified and repeated the 
statement, without furnishing any evidence of its truth. The 
limits of the Russian right are defined in the following articles 


of the treaty in question :— 


« Art. 7.—The Sublime Porte promises to protect the Christian 
religion and the churches belonging to it; and it also permits the 
ministers of the Imperial Court of Russia to make, on all occasions, 
representations, as well in respect to the new church at Constanti- 
nople (which is spoken of in Article 14) as of those which belong 
to it, promising to take them into consideration, as coming from a 
person in the confidence of a neighbouring and sincerely friendly 
power.” 

“Art. 8.—It will be permitted to the subjects of the Russian 
Empire to visit the city of Jerusalem and the Holy Places; and 
there shall not be exacted from them, neither at Jerusalem nor 
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elsewhere, any karacz, contributions, duty (droit), or other imposi- 
tion.” 


“ Art. 14.—After the example of the other Powers, itis permitted 
to the High Court of Russia, besides the chapel erected in the 
house of the Embassy, to construct, in a quarter of Galata named 
Beg Oglou, a public church of the Greek religion, which shall always 
be under the protection of the ministers of that Empire, and held 
free from all interruption and annoyance.” 


On these articles, the author of the “Progress of Russia in 
the East” makes the following just comments :— 


“Here there is a distinct promise, on the part of the Sultan, 
that he will protect the Christian religion and the Christian 
churches in Turkey; and any failure to fulfil that promise would 
form a just ground of complaint and reclamation on the part of 
Russia. In that sense, therefore, but in no other, Russia has a 
right to watch over the protection, by the Porte, of the Christian 
religion, and the churches belonging to it. But the Emperor 
Nicholas claims a great deal more. He seems to have founded 
upon the 14th Article, which has reference only to the establish- 
ment of a single church of the Greek rite, in the suburb of Galata, 
under the protection of the Russian minister, a claim to extend that 
protection to every subject of the Porte who conforms to that rite. 
The permission to establish that church in Galata is expressly 
founded upon the example of other powers, which had, besides the 
private chapels in their embassies, churches where the service was 
conducted according to their respective religious rites, under the 
protection of their ministers. There was a necessity for this: all 
the embassies are entitled, by conventions and special agreements, 
to afford protection to persons of various classes not considered 
subjects of the Sultan. These individuals and families, in most 
cases either natives of other countries or descendants of persons 
from different parts of Europe, who had settled at Constantinople 
under foreign protection, are considered and treated as foreigners, 
even though they may have been born in Turkey; and, as foreigners, 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the embassy and consulate under 
whose protection they reside. Disputes between them are settled, 
not by the Turkish tribunals, but in the court of the consul, who is 
armed for this purpose with judicial authority. It was necessary 
that those persons should have churches in which they could 
assemble for religious service according to their respective rites ; 
and those churches, as well as the clergy who officiated, and the 
worship conducted in them, were placed under the special protec- 
tion of the different embassies, for the purpose of guarding them 
from the intrusion of lawless persons of a different faith, and the 
interruption or disturbance of the worship there conducted. 

“The diplomatic relations of Russia‘with the Porte in 1774, the 
date of the treaty of Kainarji, were comparatively recent; and it 
was by that treaty that she first obtained permission to erect a 
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church for the Greek rite—such as other powers had been per- 
mitted to erect for other rites—and to place it and the worship 
conducted in it under the protection of the Russian minister. This 
was not an unreasonable demand, for, although there were many 
churches of the Greek rite in Constantinople and its suburbs, they 
belonged to the original Eastern church, which continues to 
acknowledge the supreme authority, in spiritual and ecclesiastical 
| matters, of the Patriarch and Synod of Constantinople, and which 
| 

| 











regards as schismatic the Russian-Greek Church, of which the Czar 
Peter I. assumed for himself and his successors the patriarchate 
aud control. But, upon a concession so unimportant, and which 
merely placed Russia on the same footing as the other powers had 
long been, to found a pretension to extend a similar protection to 
eleven or twelve millions of the Sultan’s subjects, is to attempt a 
most formidable usurpation.”—p. 156. 


In fact, Russia demanded, under cover of this treaty, a power 
totally different, both in extent and kind, from anything con- 
templated in its articles: in extent, because stretched to in- 
clude the civil rights as well as the spiritual privileges of the 
Christians, and straining these privileges, for all ordinary Greek 
subjects of the Ottoman empire, up to the exceptional standards 
of favour accorded to the chapels of foreign embassies or sta- 
tions ; in kind, because no longer mediate and negative, through 
the Porte’s initiative or through expostulation at its failure, but 
immediate and positive, by direct relation between the “ ortho- 
dox” in Turkey and the Czar, and by the definitions of inter- 
national engagement instead of the sovereign legislation of the 
Porte. To tear away the mask and set aside the Russian pretence 
of asking nothing new, the Sultan issued edicts expressly con- 
firming all the rights and privileges of his Christian subjects, and 
renewing every existing promise of protection; but because he 
would neither concede the initiative to Russia, nor pledge him- 
self to govern 11,000,000 of his subjects by the rule of the most 
favoured foreign station, negotiation was exchanged for war. 
And what was the ground or occasion for these formidable de- 
mands from St. Petersburg? Russia had no right to ask for 
new guarantees in support of even the old promise, without 
producing proofs that the promise as it stood was untrust- 
worthy. Yet no specific instance of its violation or failure is 
alleged: and the vague form of Count Nesselrode’s complaints 
—speaking only in general terms of “numerous arbitrary acts 
of the Ottoman government” *—sufficiently betrays that no dis- 
tincter allegation could be safely made. 

The Muscovite proposals, then, even if sincerely intended as 
a basis of negotiation, were utterly inadmissible, and in them- 










































* Manifesto of June 26th, 1853. 
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selves constituted an aggression. But they were never meant 
for acceptance: they were a mere imposture, sent in advance of 
an invasion. The seizure of the unhappy Principalities was 
already provided for: and even if Prince Menschikoff had been 
less rash and boastful, we could scarcely have been deceived 
about the real designs of his Imperial master. While his note 
was still under consideration, the bridge by which the Russians 
were to cross the Pruth was in the contractor’s yard: and the 
concentration of troops and stores admitted of but one inter- 
pretation. ‘There can be no doubt that at St. Petersburg the 
hour, so long hoped for, was supposed to have struck: and the 
actors all stood ready to play out the catastrophe of the great 
historic drama. Yet with deplorable, though happily demon- 
strable, mendacity, the Emperor charges his own seizure of the 
Principalities on the provocation given by the Western Powers 
in ordering their fleets to “the waters of Constantinople !” 
the facts being, that the order to the fleets went from London 
on lst of June, 1853, while the intention to seize the Princi- 
palities was announced at St. Petersburg the day before ; and 
that while the naval force was sent only to the neutral waters of 
Besika Bay, two hundred miles from Constantinople—an an- 
chorage as free to them as the Pireeus—the battalions of Rus- 
sia invaded a dependency of Turkey, in direct violation of 
specific treaties, as well as of the general law of nations, and 
without any formal declaration of war. Let any one compare 
the manifesto of Count Nesselrode (July 2, 1853), its studied 
moderation, its tortuous excuses, its unmistakeable insincerity, 
with Lord Clarendon’s vigorous exposure of its mis-statements 
and hypocrisy (July 16, 1853), and he will be inclined to look 
for the true key of Russian policy anywhere rather than in the 
words that expound it and the sentiments it affects to express. 
The theatrical character of the Russian Government, covering 
low arts beneath airs of magnanimity, and giving decency to the 
greediness of ambition by long “ graces before meat,” is appa- 
rent enough from the style of its political papers and court 
conversations. Butif more palpable proof be wanted, it abounds 
in the history of the empire for the last hundred years. During 
that time the depredations of Russia have appropriated an area 
equal to all that yet remains unabsorbed of Europe, from Cape 
North to Crete, and from Constantinople to Connamara: and 
far from this plunder having especially favoured the East, every 
great capital of Europe finds the Czar a nearer neighbour by 
at least five hundred miles. Yet at this political banquet every 
dainty dish has been approached, and even every mouthful 
swallowed, with profuse disclaimer of any hungry appetite ; the 
luscious Persian fruits have been tasted only out of compli- 
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ment: and the rich southern wines been tossed off merely to 
pledge “the word of a gentleman.” The histrionic genius, we 
know, is apt to run in families; and if the family be auto- 
cratic, may become immortal in an empire, “ refining as it runs.” 
The stage-effects and attitudes by which we have been duped 
so long, and shall be duped again, are assuredly no new craft 
to the Romanoffs. All through, we observe the same charm- 
ing offers of prompt sympathy to frightened neighbours or suf- 
fering malcontents, followed by permanent protectorate, and 
ending in annexation. We find the same readiness with the 
most frank assurances and satisfactory explanations ; the same 
lifted eyebrows and start of astonished innocence at the slightest 
imputation; the same willingness to disown any proceedings 
and sacrifice any number of agents, provided the work of in- 
trigue goes on, and smoke enough is raised to blind suspicious 
eyes: and perhaps the only thing in which decided proficiency 
has been made in the last generation or two, is on the religious 
side ;—the air of special relation to heaven, of that peculiar 
and amphibious kind which reconciles piety and presumption, 
which kneels that it may dominate, and both giving and inviting 
worship oscillates between the mortal and the God. The lan- 
guage in which the late Emperor, both to Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour, and more recently in public manifestoes, disclaimed all 
territorial ambition, and half-complained of his empire as too 
large, is the very same by which he practised on the credulity 
of Persia in 1828. He told her that he did not want land, but 
must have a well-marked boundary for the two countries, and so 
would set the Araxes to flow between them; and having thus 
got the provinces of Erivan and Nakhchivan on the left side of 
the river, where it was fordable, he refused to deliver up the pro- 
vinces of Talish and Moghan on the right (or Persian) bank, 
where alone the water was deep enough to give a serviceable 
boundary at all.* In fact, the established prelude to every 
usurpation is some profession of moderate counsels, the offer 
of some “ Greek present,” or the request for peaceful inter- 
course. In the interests of the Caspian commerce, the Rus- 
sians modestly asked leave of Persia, in 1771, to open a 
“ counting-house” near Astrabad. Permission being given, 
they began to build a fortress, commanding the harbour, with 
eighteen guns: 


‘““Whereof Aga-Mahmed (the Khan) being informed, resolved to 
give them a check. He came to look at the fortress, admired the 
building, praised the activity of the Russians, and invited himself 
to dine with his attendants on board the frigate of Voinovitch. 


* “Russia in the East,” p. 81. 
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After having merrily spent the day, and testified great friendship 
for the Tussians, the Khan engaged them in return to come and 
take a dinner at one of his country-seats among the mountains. 
Thither they repaired the succeeding day; but they had no sooner 
entered his house, than Aga-Mahmed caused them to be put in 
irons, at the same time threatening Voinovitch to have his head cut 
off, and serve all his officers in the same manner, unless the 
fortress was immediately razed to the ground.”’ 

“ Voinovitch, who plainly saw that all resistance would be fruit- 
less, signed an order, which was carried to the commandant of the 
fort. The cannons were re-shipped, and the wall broken down. 
This done, Aga-Mahmed ordered the Russian officers into his pre- 
sence ; and not satisfied with loading them with scornful and in_ 
jurious language, he delivered several of them over to his slaves, 
who, after inflicting on them every sort of indignity, were com- 
— to drive them and their companions with scourges to their 
ships.* 


This Muscovite interpretation of commerce appears to have 
undergone no change, for the quarantine establishments per- 
mitted by treaty near the Danube mouth, have been converted, 
it seems, into military posts ; while, to force the corn trade from 
the Principalities to Odessa, the river has been permitted to 
lose some seven feet of depth. ‘The frailty of treaties is un- 
happily proverbial, but there is a peculiarity about the Russian 
disregard of them which is morally significant. Other govern- 
ments usually respect their engagements for a while, and the 
temptations which eventually lead them to slip the noose com- 
monly arise from new events and combinations, giving some 
unimtended tightness to the terms. But Russia seems justly 
chargeable with negotiating without even a momentary purpose 
of keeping her word. The very fortress of Anapa, just evacu- 
ated this very month, she was bound by the Treaty of Bucharest, 
in 1812, to surrender at once; but she preferred to retain it, 
and did so. The Treaty of Goolistan in 1814, by which she 
obtained her Trans-Caucasian possessions, was signed by the 
Persian plenipotentiary, to save the delay of reference to St. 
Petersburg, on the express condition that the province of 
Talish should be restored by a special act, which the Russian 
plenipotentiary promised to obtain. The promise, though 
pressed upon the Imperial Court by the British as well as the 
Persian minister, was not denied, but was never fulfilled. In 
1827, Russia was simultaneously a party in two treaties ; that 
of London, by which she engaged with France and England 
to interpose in the Greek revolt, (which she had first excited 


* « Russia in the East,” p. 27. 
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and then had wanted single-handed to put down,) and re- 
establish peace at any cost; and that of Akerman, by which 
she bound herself to Turkey not to interpose in the Greek 
affair at all. Against such instances the favourite reply of real 
indifferentism and affected humility—that we have no right to 
cast the first stone—is of no avail. The argument, at best, is 
trumpery enough, that, guilty once ourselves, we must give the 
world and the devil carte blanche for ever after. But, much as 
we have nationally to answer for, we must emphatically deny 
that there is any real analogy between the general course of 
English policy and the mendacious rapacity of Russia. 

What the “ protectorate” exercised by such a power over 
the subjects of a neighbouring state is likely to turn out, it is 
not difficult to conjecture ; nor are examples wanting to convert 
the conjecture into an inference from experience. | Russia has 
been a very protecting power, with sensitive and capacious 
wings, and fond of visiting any nest where there are eggs to 
hatch. The great object of her solicitude,—so she habitually 
phrases it,—is the “ independence ” of neighbouring people ; and 
her method is, first to proclaim this independence; to emancipate 
them, that is, from a present allegiance which has its sensible bur- 
dens ; and then, if their inexperience wants a little guidance, to 
step in and supply it in place of the superseded rule. In 1739, she 
established, by the Treaty of Belgrade, the “independence ” of 
the Circassian Kabardas; though the Christian inhabitants 
were so insensible to her good offices, that they actually re- 
nounced their religion and embraced Mohammedanism in order 
to take refuge beneath the shield of Turkey. In 1774, the 
unhappy provinces were incorporated with Russia, by the 
Treaty of Kainarji. The same treaty which brought this busi- 
ness to completion, began upon the Crimea, and promoted it 
to its “independence ;” rescinded, that is, the tie that bound 
its khans to their suzerain at Constantinople. To wait till the 
next war and treaty for the succeeding step was now too tedious 
for Muscovite impatience. Yet the Tartar inhabitants were 
harmless and compliant, and afforded no pretext for inter- 
ference. But a troublesome pirate or marauder having esta- 
blished himself on the Eastern side of the Straits of Yenikale, 
the Russian general, under pretence of protecting the neighbour- 
hood from depredation, marched an army,—not to Taman, 
where the freebooter was—but into the Crimea; distributed 
his troops through the peninsula, and annexed it to Russia: 
and when a show of indignant resistance was made to this 
abuse of the confidence natural to a time of peace, thirty thou- 
sand of the inhabitants were seized and massacred in cold 
blood! This is the title which France and England, with 
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their allies, are now disputing with the heir of Catherine 
around the waters of Sebastopol. 

The whole course of Russian history, then, for the last hun- 
dred years, invalidates every profession of moderation and 
good faith which may issue from the Chancery of St. Peters- 
burg, and reveals a persistent and aggressive ambition which it 
is impossible to mistake. ‘The established signs of its imme- 
diate approach to the Bosphorus became conspicuous in 1853 ; 
and if there be such a thing as international morals at all, it 
was the duty of the Western States to bar the intended injury, 
and bid the Muscovite stand off. The obligation, implied in 
the whole system of modern political relations, becomes express 
by the Treaty of July, 1841, which mutually engages the Great 
Powers to co-operate in preserving the repose and consolidating 
the strength of the Ottoman empire. Unless it can be shown 
that a performance of the duty had become impossible, any 
argument for its evasion would be equally valid on behalf of 
any act of convenient desertion and pleasant perfidy. Whether 
prevention had become impossible or not, events will show 
better than discussion. But this at least was clear, that it was 
possible now or never; that whatever difficulties beset the en- 
terprise of repulse, tenfold discouragement would attend an 
enterprise of rescue ; and that to wait till the fleet of Sebastopol 
was at the Golden Horn, beneath the eyes of the Russian army 
on the southern slopes of the Balkan, would be to let the future 
of Europe go by default. For who can fail to see that the 
issue is of this magnitude, and that Russia, mistress of the 
Hellespont, sweeps at once with her influence, and ultimately 
with her dominion, the whole Old World from Japan to the 
Atlantic? The sequence of events, terminating in this issue, 
or in its moral equivalent, appears to us so simple and neces- 
sary as to remove the usual precariousness of political vaticina- 
tion. An empire, won in Greek interests and by pretensions 
to a pontifical rule over Eastern Christendom, would first give 
Otho his passports back to Bavaria; and would meet its pilgrims 
at the Holy Places by way of the Archipelago and the Levant. 
The first moment of Pansclavonic triumph hands over to the con- 
queror the Dalmatian coast and the Sclavie populations of 
Austria. The empire of Vienna thus disintegrated, losing its 
most reliable military material, and being totally destitute of 
any moral cohesion, falls-in piecemeal, and the more surely 
because scarcely one of its races would have reason to regret 
the change. The feeble kingdom of Naples would be glad of 
an irresistible patron ; nor is Western Catholicism anywhere,— 
in Spain, in Tuscany, in Bavaria,—in condition to present a 
front of political resistance to the inverted crusade advancing 
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from the East. There are malcontents enough in Italy, and 
conflicting passions of democrats and priests, to keep the ele- 
ments fermenting till the effervescence leaves them flat and 
dead. But Germany,—Mr. Cobden’s “ educated” nation,—is 
there no barrier there? Alas! we believe and hope everything 
good of Germany except political union and power. Her courts 
are already wholly, and her people half, corrupted by Russian 
alliances and admirations: poised in vigilance between Paris 
and St. Petersburg, she considers her nationality still pledged 
to look suspiciously at the West, and bound by good fellowship 
to accept the compliments of the East. A direct invasion, 
indeed, would at once rouse and unite her people, and repeat 
the patriotic sacrifices of the war of liberation. But this is 
not the method of the Czars. The schemes of Napoleon I. 
were personal, and could not wait ;—a lifetime was the limit of 
their chance :—the policy of Russia is traditional and slow, 
advancing not like passion, but like destiny; pressing, like a 
circumambient atmosphere, into every open opportunity, and 
oozing into every leaky will. Against so insinuating a power 
there are not, we fear, in Germany, the requisite elements of 
resistance,—mutual trust, definite aims, and moral solidity. 
A huge Macedonian autocracy, disposing of the resources of 
an empire, deals to immense advantage with a group of small 
or secondary states, jealous of each other, and peopled by a 
race of susceptible sentiment and rich culture, but sunk, for 
want of a common faith and a common experience, into intellec- 
tual distraction and practical feebleness. Nothing, therefore, 
beyond an occasion for patience and circumspection is opposed 
by central Europe to the Muscovite advance, and France and 
England present the first formidable and positive barrier. 
Who can say that, offered then, it is not offered too late? Nor, 
meanwhile, is it supposable that these countries could remain 
to that hour what they are now. There are plenty of combus- 
tible elements in France, whose outbursts might call-in the 
great Russian fire-engine to quench it with conservative floods. 
And as for England, two inevitable changes would have altered 
her whole relation to the world. With the fall of Turkey, 
Persia, already trembling between Russian pensions and pa- 
triotic shame, wholly disappears; and India, penetrated by the 
intrigues, and bordered by the reputed omnipotence of Rus- 
sia, would need no invasion to become untenable, but with 
the sudden sweep of Oriental revolution, would go over to the 
strongest. And in the presence of a power uniting with its 
fleets the Mediterranean and the Baltic, with freedom to re- 
treat into the Euxine or scour the Atlantic ; with the rocks of 
the Aigean turned into Cronstadts, and the harbours of Asia 
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Minor into Portsmouths; the naval supremacy of England, 
and therefore the security of her commerce, the protection of 
her dependencies, the spread of her colonization, would be 
hopelessly compromised. Thus to surrender her proper life, 
and let the national genius entrusted to her perish by her 
apathy, what else would it be than historical suicide ? 

It is customary with easy-minded politicians to set aside all 
apprehensions of Russian aggrandizement with the remark that, 
“An empire of so vast a bulk must fall to pieces.” Will you 
then stand by and see it built up, on the contingency of its 
hereafter tumbling down? Astounding argument! On what 
does such an empire rise? Upon annihilated nations. And 
what brings it to the ground? The agonies and heavings of 
subjugated populations, too wretched for its framework to hold. 
Who cares to calculate the chances of life for a colossal 
despotism, once at large to stride over the world? To those 
who tremble for its next step, and over whom the barbaric foot 
already hangs, is it consolatory to say, ‘‘ Take comfort, for the 
giant by and by will trip and perhaps die?” It is not the con- 
tinuance only of denationalising tyrannies, but the process of 
their formation, and the throes of their dissolution, that make 
them the wasting curse of the world. The doctrine of ultimate 
‘atios,—of the goal which limits a tendency at last,—has no 
just practical application to human things, and is but a logical 
instrument of theoretical construction. Life is all transition: 
men are not at the end, but ever on the road, toiling, panting, 
hoping, striving; and between the pauses of historic law of 
which you coldly speak, generations have slipped through and 
the work of centuries been undone. But we have no faith in 
the received maxim, that monster empires are impossible. 
That under certain conditions they may exist, Macedonia and 
Rome sufliciently prove; and in a world whose societies have 
lost their forces of moral unity, it is not to be hastily assumed 
that a high and susceptible civilization is in itself a source of 
strength. It is a serious problem whether, in the absence 
of common sentiments of reverence, and the consequent ascen- 
dency of restless and divergent individualities, it is possible to 
create on a large scale the mutual sympathy and trust, and the 
sense of concurrent interest, without which resolution and self- 
sacrifice cannot be concentrated and sustained. There are 
elements combined in a semi-barbaric empire like Russia, 
frightfully favourable to military domination ;—hordes of human 
beings at the disposal of a single will; a command of the ma- 
terial arts of more advanced communities, without their moral 
hesitations ; a population susceptible of fanatical excitement, 
possessed with the idea of a national destiny, and identifying 
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their political allegiance with their religious worship; and the 
prestige of a rapidly growing and consolidating power, standing 
before governments shaken by revolution, and peoples dis- 
tracted with intellectual anarchy. He must be a bold prophet 
who can weigh the elements of the European system, and 
compute their possible combinations and antagonisms, without 
profound anxiety. 

The grounds on which we have justified the present struggle, 
sufficiently define our conception of its object. That object 
plainly is to take from Russia the power of further aggrandize- 
ment, and the disposition to further menace. To keep this 
one end steadily in view; to rest in nothing short of it; to be 
tempted into nothing beyond it, appears to us the true duty of 
this country. By their tendency to secure this result soon and 
effectually, all proposed methods of procedure ought to be 
tried. The resort to war is ever a fearful responsibility, and 
it ceases to be defensible, where its moral idea and aim are not 
kept distinct and clear, and visibly made the rule of its operations. 
The statesman who proclaims hostilities for one cause, and 
then thinks that, while his hand is in, he may as well do a little 
business for another, brings suspicion on his motives, and 
takes away all solemnity from his act. For this reason it is 
impossible to give prominence in the present war to the En- 
glish sympathy with oppressed nationalities, and to treat their 
restoration as its object. And he who would demand attention 
to them has but one course of argument open to him; he must 
show that to attempt their restoration, offers the best chance 
of making Russia harmless. Only in this character, as instru- 
ments of a policy, can they fairly come before us for a hearing 
now. Did we make them principals in the quarrel from the 
first, we should be justly exposed to the reproach of insincerity, 
negotiating in one sense and fighting in another. The Western 
Powers are accused, naturally enough, of compromising their 
better sympathies by advances to Austria, of paying in pre- 
cious character for her alliance, and after all barely obtaining 
her neutralisation. With the feeling that inspires this objec- 
tion we are completely in accordance ; nor could any good hope 
breathe freely in England till the Vienna delusion was broken 
up, and the key was turned upon the empty conference-cham- 
ber. But if the friendship of Austria has been too patiently 
sought, it would have been an equal error and a greater wrong, 
to use the breach with Nicholas as a mere occasion for break- 
ing up her empire; to make her the chief object of hostilities 
due to the delinquencies of another. Yet this is precisely 
what we should have done, if we had begun by pronouncing 
the words, “ Hungary, Poland, Italy.” Their terrible power, 
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(glorious also, when the just hour strikes) must act primarily to 
convulse the empire of Francis Joseph, with whom we were at 
peace ; and only secondarily that of the Czar, against whom we 
went to arms. Even if Austria were justly suspected of prowl- 
ing about the skirts of the Russian design, and by connivance 
preparing a claim to some share in the contingent booty, she 
was not ina position to be made principal enemy: her evil 
propensities showed themselves at the remotest corner of this 
country’s Turkish interests and engagements, and were but in- 
cipient and tentative auxiliaries of the main offender. In the 
utter selfishness and meanness of her conduct we fully believe ; 
yet it does not follow, except in the logic of passion, that no 
opportunity should have been allowed her to withdraw from her 
hovering position, and take sides with the police instead of the 
thieves. If by detaching a half-inclined accomplice you can 
baffle a scheme of depredation, or favourably alter the balance of 
its chances, it is surely lawful to do so, provided it be by no 
unworthy means, but by indicating the path of more legitimate 
interest and less doubtful honour. In casting about then for 
means of carrying on the contest to which they were committed, 
the Western Powers would not have been justified in appealing, 
in the first instance, to the nationalities ; and were not preclu- 
ded from the attempt to determine Austria to their side, and 
form a complete European combination. ‘The experiment was 
worth trying. Its success would have compelled the recoil of 
Russia. Its failure would remove the mask from the character 
of the German powers, and would open to England and France, 
in the second act of the conflict, lines of policy which were not 
legitimate in the first. To call up the oppressed races at the 
outset, not in aid of any spontaneous and localised effort by 
some one of them, but all at once, by foreign stimulus and in 
a foreign cause,—what would it have implied? universal war, 
from the Rhine to the Araxes, from Finland to Sicily; limited 
by no definite and paramount idea, but with a dozen supreme 
objects in different parts, until all objects were lost in the un- 
controllable chaos of passions ; a war in which the regime of 
the coup d'état would have been little likely to join; which, in 
the most favourable case, would have arrayed against the West 
every constituted government, and the whole military power of 
central, southern, and eastern Europe, with no allies but pro- 
visional juntas and undisciplined populations. We have no 
dynastic, no aristocratic predilections, but we approve the shrink- 
ing hand that would not hurl a torch to kindle such a flame. 
Our sacrifices, however, to the Austrian experiment, are now 
atanend. Vienna has had her opportunity, and declining it, 
leaves us free to adapt our future policy to the exigencies of 
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the war. Her withdrawal increases the physical difficulties, 
but simplifies the moral complication of the problem. ‘The 
allies must adopt a different tone to Austria. Her armies op- 
press and demoralize the Principalities: let her be desired to 
evacuate them: let a reasonable and popular government be 
constituted there under European guarantee, and the appear- 
ance there of a Russian regiment be declared an act of war. 
Russia owes to the world and a just God restitution for the 
crimes that are her only title-deeds to Warsaw. Let no scru- 
ple towards the partners in that guilt any longer deter us from 
becoming the instruments of retribution, and testing the fidelity 
of the Czar’s Polish subjects. There is no need to put forth 


any promise or programme of a restored kingdom, and so give | 


Berlin and Vienna the plea for war. Invasion of Russian 
Poland is an indisputable belligerent right ; and if the invasion 
succeeded, the kingdom would appear of itself. Of the strate- 
gical possibilities we cannot pretend to judge; but every moral 
and political consideration makes us hope that they are en- 
couraging. Even the dynasties must sometimes suspect how 
much better it would be if the Poles—disturbers of so many 
other countries—were made conservators of their own. On 
this road it is,—by the banks of the Niemen, at the foot of the 
Bukowina hills,—that we should make reparation to Hungary 
for our guilty neglectin 1849. The wind that once sets in from 
the sea north of the Carpathians, cannot fail to sweep over to 
the south. Unhappy Hungary! Who can now doubt the fatal 
loss of opportunity by England in the spring of 1849, through 
the yet clinging curse of the non-intervention doctrine? For 
how much of the present entanglement of Europe must Lord 
Palmerston himself feel that these few cold words of his are 
answerable ! 


“Viscount Patmerston to Mr. Bucwanay. 
( Extract.) ** Foreign Office, May 17, 1849. 
“Much as her Majesty’s Government regret this interference of 
Russia, the causes which have led to it, and the effects which it may 
produce, they nevertheless have not considered the occasion to be one 
which at present calls for any formal expression of the opinions of 
Great Britain on the matter.” 


When the appropriator of Poland heard that Great Britain 
had no opinion to express about the invasion and _ political 
extinction of Hungary, he might well suppose that the West 
had ceased to care about the East,—that Bucharest was as 


* Correspondence relative to the Affairs of Hungary, 1847—1849. Blue 
Book, Aug. 15, 1850, p. 137. No. 179. 
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open to him as Hermanstadt,—and that constitutional England, 
which suffered him to hunt from city to city the Parliament of 
Pesth, would let him do as he liked with the Divan of Constan- 
tinople. May the minister who deceived Nicholas by apathetic 
words undeceive Alexander by resolute action! But, however 
certain it may be that Poland and Hungary, once reconstituted, 
would present the most reliable barrier to the advances of 
Russia on the West, their reorganization is a work of immense 
difficulty, not to be effected in a tumultuary and boundless 
storm. Such results can attain no solidity unless aimed at 
and accomplished one by one, and secured by the concentra- 
tion upon each, as its turn comes, of every available resource of 
political sagacity and military power. We know it is said, 
that in this way you enable the Absolutists also to take the 
rising nations in detail, and put them down by an itinerant 
crusade. But their power to help each other is much impaired, 
now that Russia is pre-engaged at home, and would rather 
want to borrow armies than be at liberty to lend. And the 
necessity of peace is so extreme for Austria, so great for every 
German Court, that their general sympathy with Russia is 
paralyzed by more pressing fears. 

Meanwhile, there is an earlier problem, which, notwith- 
standing the recent check, is emerging, we trust, by mili- 
tary settlement, into the stage for political solution. What 
is to be done with the Crimea? To restore it to 
Russia would be an absurd forfeiture of securities won 
at so great a cost. France or England could not hold it 
without exciting dangerous jealousies. Turkey would hardly 
be able to protect it. ‘There are difficulties in every arrange- 
ment; but we can think of no insuperable objection to giving 
it to Sardinia. Her shipping to the neighbouring ports of 
the province of Kherson is already, we believe, highest on the 
returns of tonnage. The Genoese would be at home again on 
the southern shore, and find the traces left by their forefathers. 
The military and naval power of Sardinia is fully equal to the 
easy defence of the Peninsula, yet would occasion no alarm to 
Constantinople. The Italian race has aptitudes for naturaliza- 
tion in the East which are not found in North Europeans. 
And if a new nucleus of organizing life is needed there, as a 
centre to counterbalance possible decay, what source could 
more hopefully supply it than a young, energetic, second-rate 
Power, whose development into a State of the first rank would 
certainly be for the interests of the world ? 

It is, however, a cheap exercise of imagination to revise “ the 
map of Europe.” Amid the uncertainties of war, no proposal 
can be more than a hint; even in the re-settlement of peace, no 
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adjustment in the East can be regarded, we fear, as more than 
provisional. The political problem presented by that region 
of multifarious races, dissimilar languages, and hostile faiths, 
is the most perplexing, perhaps, that the world has ever seen, 
Well might statesmen be tempted to abandon it in despair. 
and persuade themselves that they thus leave it to a Higher 
Power, were it not just the one thing certain and clear amid the 
darkness, that this pious excuse delivers it into the hands of a 
Lower Power. For if we do not undertake the solution, assuredly 
Russia will. ‘The distant issue is beyond our vaticination, and 
no part of our proper aim. But from day to day a preventive 
responsibility rests with us. And in various ways, by the 
repulse of arrogance and the protection of injured weakness, 
by teaching differing faiths to co-exist, and prejudiced races to 
obey the same law, by the example of invariable honour in 
commerce and equity in political intervention, it may be given 
to us to save the finest region of Kurope from the grasp of 
military despotism, and develop in it the aptitudes for a just 


civil rule. 


Art. IX.—SUMMARY OF THEOLOGY AND 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue Reformation first dissolved the formal union between Theo- 
logy and Philosophy, and the relation which they have since borne 
to each other in Protestant history is not a little tinged by the idio- 
syncrasies of national character. In England, the influence of theo- 
logy has ever been exercised in keeping philosophy above the level 
of an obtuse-minded experience. In Germany, theology has had to 
struggle with a still more obstinate tendency to unreal and abstract 
currents of speculation. English philosophy without theology 
would have become a more or less systematic log-book of external 
phenomena. German philosophy without theology did frequently 
become a mere logical web of abstractions, spun in vacuo, and con- 
necting a subjective zero with objective nonentity. In England, the 
faithful and sharp sense of duty and religion alone preserved us 
from yielding up every claim to an originally divine constitution in 
man. Jn Germany the same causes tended, but only tended, to call 
back philosophy to life from the deep oblivion of an intellectual 
dream. England has had but little spirit of intellectual adventure, 
in common with Germany, France, or even Scotland. Our truest 
thinkers have been goaded into philosophy, as it were, by the neces- 
sity of vindicating their due province for conscience and religion. 
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In this respect we are in remarkable contrast to other nations. 
Germany has not one really great philosophic name—unless we ex- 
cept those of Schleiermacher, Herder, and Jacobi—which belongs 
either to a professed theologian, or to a mind deeply engraved with 
religious characteristics. Leibnitz, Kant, Lessing, Fichte, Schel- 
ling and Hegel, were all men in whom intellectual genius took the 
initiative, and amongst these Kant (and perhaps Fichte) alone ex- 
hibit any well-marked ethical cast of mind. The same may be 
said, with equal truth, we believe, of the history of French philoso- 
phy. And in Scotland, Hume, Smith, Reid, Brown, Stewart and 
Hamilton, have been all determined to mental science by purely in- 
tellectual bent. In England, the case has been very different. Bacon, 

Hobbes, and Locke are the only original thinkers on mental science, 

whose minds have taken their impulse from intellectual causes ; 
while Cudworth, Cumberland, Clarke, Butler, Berkeley, Edwards, 
Price, Hutcheson, and Coleridge, were all obviously influenced in 
their researches by their eager desire to reach that magnetic pole 
to which human conscience and faith are ever pointing. Hence 
the very different course which philosophy has run in England and 
Germany. In England, under the pilotage of Locke, philosophy 
was declared fit only for the coasting trade, and kept creeping along 
the well-known shore of every-day experience; and only by the con- 
stant interference of moral theology was her head kept far enough 
away to avoid its most dangerous rocks and shallows. On the same 
waters, under the guidance of Spinoza, the newly-launched vessel 
of German thought drove straight out to sea before a monsoon of 
violent logical speculation, and not till she had been dizzily hurried, 
in true Cartesian vortices, round and round the metaphysical eddies 
of a self-involved idealism, did theology gain any command over her, 
and bring her up on the other tack. But now, at last, English 
and German philosophy seem likely to cross each other's tracks ; 
English thought inclining to stand further away from the empirical 
quicksands, while German thought, weary of the waste of waters, 
seems steering for the sheltering shore. In both countries alike, 

however, the influence that real theology has exerted over philoso- 
phy has been always sobering and regulative, simply because all 
real theology must adhere to the truth of experience, and yet must 
command and overlook the whole. Theology draws us so far out 
of life, as to prevent us from confining and losing ourselves in its 
narrow creeks and inlets, and yet its beginning and its end is in life. 

It ceases to be theology, and becomes theosophy, when it ceases to 
teach the wnion between God and man—between the temporal and 
the Eternal—when it loses the clue of history and relapses into a 
mystic’s dream. 

English theology has raised philosophy from the dust ; German 
theology has at least striven to bring down philosophy from the 
clouds. With a true instinct Theology has felt that Christ, and John, 
and Paul, must seem utterly dark and delirious to the pupil of 
Hobbes or Bentham, and, also, that they must seem earthly and 
human to the mind that is lost in the reverie of German speculation. 
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We are convinced that theology and philosophy should never be 
severed. Theology cannot be, philosophy ought not to be ever di- 
vorced from history, and we shall always seek to regard them as 
different aspects of the same divine truth. 

It is not often that English theologians, while holding firmly to 
the details of history, have grasped with so vivid a thought its living 
spirit, and followed so faithfully the guidance of critical principle, 
as Mr. Stanley, in the delightful volumes on St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Corinthians, now before us.* With an historical insight, as clear 
as that of Dr. Arnold’s maturest writings, Mr. Stanley enters into, 
and reanimates for us the past. And he has brought to his task, not 
merely a deep appreciation of St. Paul’s personal character, but an 
inward picture of the early church, and a keen geographical and 
topographical eye. The book is divided into sections, determined 
by the continuity or discontinuity of the apostle’s subjects, and 
around each section are grouped the materials for its illustration, in 
the form of introduction, notes, paraphrase, and, wherever necessary, 
a retrospective dissertation. Nevertheless, there is nothing cum- 
brous about the volumes. The brief introductions just fix the mind 
upon the centre of St. Paul’s thought; the notes clear the way 
without diverting the reader to the minutiz of an ostentatious 
scholarship; the paraphrases frequently restore to life the spirit 
buried for us under too familiar terms; and the dissertations always 
faithfully state the unsolved difficulty where they do not lighten its 
pressure. The Greek is reprinted from Lachmann’s approximation 
to the text of the three first centuries. In one dissertation, Mr. 
Stanley touches, in a few striking words, on the change introduced 
in consequence of St. Paul's first Corinthian letter into the mode of 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper. He paints for us the manner in 
which it was first celebrated by those for whom ‘the earthly and 
the heavenly, the social and the religious aspect of life were 
indistinguishably blended,” contrasting it with the change of form 
that became necessary in order that the spirit of the institution 
might be saved. In another dissertation, on the fourteenth chapter 
of the first epistle, he opens up the vexed question of the gift of 
tongues, inclining clearly to the view taken by Neander. Again, 
he enters with so full and entire a reverence into the inspired 
chapter in which Paul writes of the resurrection of the dead, that 
he does not even feel tempted to disguise from himself that per- 
sonal expectation of St. Paul's, that the end of the world was at 
hand, to which we owe the condensation into the compass of a 
single vision of the full power of his inspiration. In the introduc- 
tion to the second epistle, Mr. Stanley gives a very interesting ac- 
count of the Judaizing party, by which Paul was denounced as the 
rival of Peter, the same party which, later on, dared to introduce 
him in the ‘ Clementines,” under the name of Simon Magus. This 
is the argument on which Baur, of Tiibrigen, has laid so much 


* «The Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians; with Critical Notes and 
Dissertations.” By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, M.A 2 vols. Murray. 1859. 
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stress in criticizing the book of Acts. Mr. Stanley has an able final 
dissertation on the relation of these epistles to the Gospel history. 
It is impossible in this brief notice to give any true impression of 
these volumes. But we can truly say that the author’s vivid con- 
ception of St. Paul’s life, internal and external, seems to shine 
through his whole work, and to light up even the most trivial com- 
ments. With all the delicacy of touch of a modern historian, Mr. 
Stanley yet conveys to us an impression of the strong but abruptly 
changing outlines of the great character which is his theme. He 
raises vividly before us the eager gestures of mind, the alternating 
moods, the rapidly dilating and contracting emotions, the inces- 
sant lightning of thought—now striking with forked tongue, now 
playing in broad sheets of flame—which distinguish the whole life 
and writings of this greatest of the apostles. 

The concluding volume of Mr. Higginson’s ‘Spirit of the Bible,”* 
completes a work which embodies a considerable range of illustra- 
tive learning in a compendious and popular form. ‘The first 
volume, and the early portion of the second, will probably be found 
to be the most valuable part of the book, mainly because historical 
and critical help on the prophetic and apocryphal writings has 
hitherto been almost as inaccessible to the unlearned English 
reader, as it is absolutely essential to an intelligent study of those 
difficult books. When Mr. Higginson reaches the New Testament, 
the general points (to the illustration of which his limits necessarily 
confine him) have been already so much more frequently treated, that 
a cursory discussion is less satisfactory, and his summary of Christian 
principles deduced from the four Gospels, does not seem to us to 
seize satisfactorily the essence of the Christian faith. No doubt, this 
would be impossible, not merely within such limits, but in any sum- 
mary of principles whatever; yet in Mr. Higginson’s account of 
Paul's epistles, we cannot but feel as if an essential portion of Paul’s 
faith were constantly eluding the grasp of his critic. By omitting 
the scarcely needful summaries of the New Testament books, 
Mr. Higginson might have gained a freer range for his critical learn- 
ing. His readers would have gladly received from him a fuller dis- 
cussion of such questions as those concerning the authenticity of 
John’s Gospel, its relation to the other three, and to the Apocalypse, 
its distinct account of the Lord’s Supper, and others of a similar 
nature which he has had little or no room to touch. The merit of 
these volumes consists in collecting widely scattered critical and 
historic aids to the popular apprehension of the Scriptures within 
moderate limits. 

In the little volume called ‘the Christ of History,”+ Mr. Young 
starts from the purely human side of the life of Jesus, and infers 
from the analysis to which he subjects it, that there is “‘ One wonder- 


* «The Spirit of the Bible; or, the Nature and Value of the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures, discriminated in an Analysis of their Several Books.” 
By Edward Higginson. 2 vols. Whitfield. 1855. 

+ “The Christ of History; an Argument grounded on the Facts of his 
Life on Earth.” By John Young, M.A. Longman. 1850. 
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ful personality, only one, of all that ever dwelt on this earth, who had 
more immediate, constant and perfect access to the infinite fountain 
of being, than was possible to the constitution of a mere creature.” 
The volume, though diffuse in thought, shows some depth and 
fineness of insight in interpreting the significance of the incidental 
form and colouring of the circumstances of Christ’s earthly career, 
and we follow the course of the writer’s thought with perfect general 
sympathy. We cannot, indeed, clearly define the exact conclusion 
to which he would lead us ;—that the personality of Christ was more 
intimately blended with that of the Father he revealed, than would 
be otherwise conceivable to man, is its legitimate drift. The vague 
nature of the moral elements involved, necessarily and entirely for- 
bids any scholastic accuracy in the conclusion. To the édpoovers 
symbol, the writer probably does not mean to point, as some portion 
of his book seems to indicate a Sabellian cast of thought. Buz his 
argument would be but a very insecure foundation for any scholastic 
formula in any strict acceptation. 

The volume of Sermons by the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, of 
Brighton,* to which in a former page we have had occasion to refer, 
has given us as much surprise as satisfaction. Knowing that his 
pulpit discourses were rarely ever committed to paper, and sel- 
domer still written as they would have flowed from his lips, we were 
prepared to expect a very inadequate memorial of his living power 
and influence. And this volume is but inadequate; yet there is far 
more vivid life in itthan we had ventured to hope for. His brother's 
preface tells us that they are mainly recollections, written by the 
preacher for the members of a family in whom he was interested. 
In continuity of thought these Sermons are imperfectly sustained, 
and not unfrequently we are obliged to regret the rhetorical mould 
natural to conceptions which actually grew to their full strength 
and stature, in the preacher’s mind, under the reflex influence of a 
large assembly's collective sympathy.f Still there is fine thought as 
well as powerful expression scattered through the volume before us. 
It exhibits a mind of the most delicate and sensitive organization, 
tinged with individual melancholy, yet firm in individual trust, clear- 
sighted in discerning the elements of character—catholie and evenly 
developed i in religious culture, or only too easily kindled by the power 
of present sy mpathy—constantl} y craving light with an almost restless 
sadness, yet on all cardinal points of faith clearly feeling the rock 
beneath it, and clinging with especial fervour to the general doctrine 
of St. John’s gospel. There is a tinge of feeling throughout all 
Mr. Robertson’s compositions, which indicates the “disturbed life of 
imperfect health,—of a constitution stimulated to exceed its strength. 
Just because they so vividly recall his life, these pages seem ‘the 
most vivid prophecy of his early death. 

In the volume of amalgamated Lectures which Mr. Maurice has 


* “Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton, by the late Rev. F. 
= Robertson, M.A.” Smith, E lder, and Co. 1855. 
- See page 135 of the Sermons. 
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just issued,* the connecting link of thought (which is but slight) is 
furnished by the search after the true root of social order. The 
theoretic results of that search are given in the last four lectures, on 
the special function of Rome. The application of that discovery 
to the needs of our modern civilization is attempted in the first six 
lectures on “‘ Learning and Working.” Both these courses of lec- 
tures are distinguished by even more than Mr. Maurice’s usual 
breadth of thought and fulness of illustration. Into both, his mind 
has entered with profound interest. In the course on “ Learning 
and Working,” he starts with illustrating the vanity of hoping to 
compress an education of any value into the years of childhood. 
Historically, Mr. Maurice maintains that the worthiest teaching had 
in earlier times always been associated with a later age than that of 
childhood. Entering on the discussion of the relation of leisure to 
learning, Mr. Maurice maintains that the craving for active life is 
really never satisfied by merely literary study and culture, and that 
the restlessness and morbidness of college life is caused in great 
measure by the student's craving to be tinging with his newly ac- 
quired thought the living tasks of the external world. He examines 
the historical origin of the poetry and painting of Europe, and illus- 
trates his disbelief in leisure as the necessary condition of litera- 
ture, from the biography of men like Dante, Hooker, and Milton. 
This is perhaps the slightest thread in his argument. After speak- 
ing of the real antagonism between a pecuniary standard of life and 
any real love for learning, Mr. Maurice passes on to explain that he 
means by education that which develops the whole sense of per- 
sonal power and responsibility, so awakening a sense of freedom. 
In accordance with this view he develops his conception of the true 
studies to be attempted in a Working College, maintaing the neces- 
sity of including politics and history, and ethics and theology, as 
subjects to which the thoughts of a free man ought naturally to 
turn. The only difficulty on which Mr. Maurice has scarcely 
touched-—and we regard it only as a removable difficulty—is the ex- 
treme distaste to mechanical labour, which a free intellectual culture 
is apt to inspire. The workman who can spend his education on 
his work, or otherwise occupy his mind while he works, will be 
purely elevated ; but the vast amount of dead mechanical drudgery 
which requires the stretch of the attention, and yet occupies no one 
of the higher faculties of the mind, would soon be a terrible curse 
to a cultivated class of workers. Perhaps before the difficulty be- 
comes urgent, machinery may be taught to relieve us of the burden. 
In the Lectures on Rome, Mr. Maurice seizes hold of the reverence 
for paternal authority—of the deference paid to the Penates, the 
guardians of domestic life—as the central point of the Roman 
worship ; and brings with a good deal of skill, the old traditions 


* “Tearning and Working; Six Lectures delivered in Willis’s Rooms, 
London, in June and July, 1854.” “The Religion of Rome, and its Influence 
on Modern Civilization; Five Lectures delivered in dinburgh, in Decem- 
ber, 1854, by Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A.” Macmillan. 1855. 
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and the evidence of Roman poets and Roman historians to support 
his thesis. The same function—of impressing the idea of God's 
fatherhood on the German nations—he assigns to the Roman 
church. Perhaps it would have been truer had Mr. Maurice taken 
the reverence for the gods as the spring of social law and order 
(including domestic order) as his starting point. There is little 
trace in the Roman character of any faith in the divine affection, 
which is essential to the idea of a father. Their reverence was rather 
paid to the commanding authority of a just Will; and it was from 
such a notion that the complex law connected with the patria potes- 
tus was apparently unfolded. Mr. Maurice has infused his study 
with the dye of his own thought. 

To Miss Goldsmid we owe our introduction to the able volume 
of Dr. Philippsohn,* who maintains throughout twelve lectures, 
with a boldness even surpassing Dr. Newman’s similar faith in the 
self-renovation of Catholicism, that as the disabilities of the Jews 
are removed, their divine system will more and more powerfully 
assert itself in Europe, until, at last, Christ is lost in Moses, and 
Paul's “tables on the heart” are retransformed into the ancient 
granite of Horeb. Dr. Philippsohn distinguishes Judaism from all 
other primary religions in this, that while all of these were attempts 
proceeding from man to solve the problem of his divine origin,—that 
was a solution proceeding from God. Revelation is the essence of 
Mosaism. God revealing Himself—not man feeling out into the 
surrounding mystery—is its starting point. In Judaism there are 
three stages to be distinguished. Mosaism, which is the unity of 
spirit and life ;—Prophetism, in which the life had become so corrupt 
that the idea or spirit had to be severed from its appropriate out- 
ward form ;—Talmudism, in which the outward form is divorced 
from its informing spirit. Primitive Christianity he considers to 
have been not essentially hostile to Mosaism ; but, in fact, a weak 
form of prophetism, that had begun to lay too much stress on mere 
acceptance of the idea or creed. Here, he conceives (with too much 
truth,) has been the permanent weakness in Christianity, that it has 
offered to save men by belief rather than life. Mahometanism he 
regards as a heathen reproduction of the purely doctrinal portion of 
Judaism, consistently allying with a heathen life the same central 
error of salvation by belief, and consequent moral fatalism, which 
Christianity with fortunate inconsistency fails to carry into practice. 
Dr. Philippsohn insists much on the thoroughly libertarian theory 
of human action in Judaism, and denies that the idea of heathen 
sacrifice in any way enters into their ceremonial system of purifica- 
tion. Judaism entirely disowns, he tells us, all transmission of 
moral evil, making sin (and apparently even temptation) to depend 
wholly on the voluntary relations of the individual soul. The 


* «The Development of the Religious Idea in Judaism, Christianity, and 
Mahommedanism, considered in Twelve Lectures on the History and Pur- 
port of Judaism, delivered in Magdeburg, 1847, by Dr. Ludwig Philippsohn ; 
translated from the German with Notes, by Anna Maria Goldsmid.” Long- 
man. 1800. 
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Mosaic jaw he represents as the only political system which carries 
righteousness and wisdom into the whole detail of daily life. Miss 
Goldsmid’s translation is executed with taste and simplicity. We 
are sure that Christianity can never disown its source in Judaism, 
but a more powerful spell than Dr. Philippsohn’s philosophy is 
needed to charm back the stately river into the narrow, rugged, 
picturesque ravine, out of which, centuries ago, it found its way. 
The Essay by Mr. Thompson,* which has received the first 
prize from the Burnett trustees, has only just issued from the 
press, and we must reserve our summary of it for our next number. 
If, however, we may use a mathematical ratio to determine its 
merit, from our knowledge of the Essay which has received a prize 
of one third of the value, we should esteem it to be considerable. Dr. 
Tulloch’s Essay} is profound and well considered in its basis, but 
very defective, and apparently hasty in execution. Dr, Tulloch 
starts with the fundamental principle, that all order must be con- 
ceived as of mental origin ; and to the illustration and confirmation 
of this principle, he devotes the first division of his volume. He 
points out that the stress ordinarily laid on the organic adaptations 
of Nature cannot be justified without some deeper basis. To reason 
from adaptation to an Adapter is virtually, he says, a petitio prin- 
cipit, as, by calling it an adaptation, the effect is already presumed 
to be an expected effect, and so already involves the conception of 
an expecting mind. All that is known of the relation between 
organic results and organic causes is the indissoluble uniformity of 
their succession ; the very point to be established is that this uni- 
formity of succession is the product of a mental process. Dr. 
Tulloch does not give nearly enough space or power to the establish- 
ment of this fundamental point. The reader leaves his polemic 
against Mr. J. S. Mill with the impression that the point is ineffec- 
tively treated, und that its whole bearings might be far more vividly 
and graphically realized. There is negligence, too, in establishing the 
fundamental connexion between Order and Force, as the imprints, 
respectively, of Reason and Will (see pp. 52, 53). Dr. Tulloch’s 
treatment of general laws as the universal methods necessarily 
characterizing the energy of an Infinite Mind, is more satisfactory. 
To this chapter the special examination of the geological hypothesis 
of creation adds but little. The section on the Illustrations from 
the Inductive Philosophy is extended to a length disproportionate 
to the space given to the other portions of this brief volume. The 
illustrations seem to be imported into the book, and not comfortably 
at home there. They are not engraved with the leading thought. 
Only the chapter on the Typical Forms of Vegetable and Organic 
Life is at all effective. But this chapter does bring out ably, and on 
purely scientific data, that an ideal conception is the central reality 


* Christian Theism: the Testimony of Reason and Revelation to the 
Existence and Character of the Supreme Being. By Robert Anchor 
Thompson, M.A. Rivingtons. 


+ “Theism; the Witness of Reason and Nature to an All-wise and 
Beneficent Creator. Burnett Treatise. Second Prize. By the Rev. John 
Tulloch, D.D.” Blackwood. 1855. 
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around which the individual forms of organic life are grouped. 
The portion of the Essay which pursues the inductive illustrations 
into psychology is very poor, and has a tendency to evaporate in 
that invaluable resource of hard-driven philosophers—the endless 
declamation of Dr. Thomas Brown. The section on the Evidence 
from Intuitive Morality is the best and most thorough in the Essay. 
The writer holds firmly to the truth, that the will of man cannot 
anyhow be interwoven into the chain of mere natural cause and 
effect,—that it breaks the thread of uniform succession, and must 
cither be held to be eternally independent, or dependent only on 
a free cause like to itself. Dr. Tulloch shows, however, that close 
to this consciousness of independence of natural causes is a con- 
sciousness of real but not helpless dependence on a supernatural 
power. Conscience, he interprets, not quite with Butler as in 
itself a ruling power and authority, but as the faculty which recog- 
nizes the Personal Holiness of God. The chapter on the rational 
recognition of the Infinite is ineffective. We need only add, that 
in answering difficulties and objections to Theism, Dr. Tulloch 
does not attempt to find a divine purpose and apology for sin. 
Consistently with his whole conception, he regards it as absolutely 
anti-theistic, as not originating in God. The soul of the Essay is 
so sound that it would well have deserved a better logical and ima- 
ginative development. The argument from adaptation would in 
this case lead us to infer from the execution a much poorer spiritual 
substratum than really exists. 

Menvat Puttosopuy.—By far the most considerable addition to 
philosophical literature that this year has produced is Professor Fer- 
rier’s * Institutes of Metaphysic” *—the book of a masterly thinker, 
an accurate logician, a clear expounder, a humorous, self-confident, 
arrogant, scornful man. The Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
St. Andrew's has apparently a profound contempt for all the 
labours of his fellow-countrymen in his own field of thought, and 
speaks of “ Dr. Reid, good man,” with a benignant pity which 
must arouse a keen sensation at Edinburgh, somewhat disturbing, 
one would fear, to the clearness of perception. Mr. Ferrier has 
started ‘* quite a new have,” at least in the history of English phi- 
losophy, and his book is one long chase of “ Psychology,” which is 
finally done to death in an attempt to leap the chasm between 
Kpistemology and Ontology. Mr. Ferrier, however, like Daniel 
O'Rourke, dreaming of an ascent to the moon, thinks he has suc- 
ceeded bet er, and concludes his very able hunting, in high satis- 
faction, on the solid granite of Ontological reality. We believe, 
nevertheless, that the idea of his system is in part unsound, 
and in part not what he believes it to be. And when he concludes, 
we are sure that the feat he has performed is no spring from know- 
ledge to absolute existence, but a mere logical caper in the sub- 
jective world. His starting-point is a true proposition, and one the 
truth of which he owes entirely to the Psychology he is hunting 

* “Tnstitutes of Metaphysic: the Theory of Knowing and Being. By 
James F. Ferrier, A.B., Oxon., Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political 
“economy, St. Andrew’s.” Blackwood, Edinburgh. 1855. 
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down. It is this, that there is no knowledge without self-con- 
sciousness ;—that the object of knowledge is always the apparent 
object+self. Where did Mr. Ferrier obtain this conclusion, and 
how does he establish it? Did it drop from the skies into his 
reason, or did he find it in reflection on his own modes of thought ? 
If the latter, it is due entirely to a psychological process ; indeed, 
it is clear that Mr. Ferrier puts a false meaning on Psychology. 
He regards it as springing from introspective self-observation, 
when the mind is undetermined by anything external to itself. He 
first christens it the act of the mind looking at itself in vacuo, and 
then ridicules it under this false name. Psychology is really to be 
contrasted with other sciences, not in its isolation of the mind, but 
in directing attention to the inward laws exhibited on occasion of 
its various activity. If Mr. Ferrier denies that there can be a 
science of the subject, because the subject implies object, he must 
also deny that there can be a science of the object, since object 
implies subject. And thus his “ Institutes of Metaphysic” must 
do away not only with Psychology, but with Physical Science. He 
will scarcely get astronomers to give up their stars for Metaphysic 
on the ground that they cannot be studied apart from the per- 
cipient, any more than he will get psychologists to give up their 
self,on the ground that self is unknowable without a goal for its 
activity. From the psychological truth with which he starts, Mr. 
Ferrier deduces many true conclusions. With steady arrogance, 
however, he assumes that he has settled many questions which he 
has not even touched. The dispute about a priori and a posteriori 
notions he explodes, as a blind wrangling in the dark which the 
“Institutes of Metaphysic” must end for ever. His solution is, 
that the self-element in all knowledge is, what philosophers have 
dimly sought after as the @ priori element, while the not-self- 
element is the a posteriori element; but that since neither can be 
known without the other, an a priori or @ posteriori idea is impos- 
sible, since an idea must be cognizable, and neither element, in 
isolation, is cognizable. 

The Professor admits, however, that the two elements can be dis- 
criminated, and this is really all that is needful for the issue. More- 
over, he overlooks the fact that the dispute is not settled by this dis- 
crimination of a bald self; it is the modality of self, the regulative 
attitudes of self, which constitute the study of what is called the 
a priori side of thought; just as it is the modality of the not-self, of 
crystals and granite, for instance, not the mere bald not-self, which 
forms the object of physical science. Instead of settling the question 
of the categories of thought, Mr. Ferrier really passes it by quite un- 
touched. For the rest, we should concur fully in the series of pro- 
positions in his Epistemology, not, however, assigning to them quite 
that infinite importance, still less that remarkable novelty, which he 
is disposed to claim for them. The ‘‘Agnoiology,” or “ theory of 
ignorance,” is only a modification of the epistemology, considered 
under the peculiar definition of ignorance, that ignorance is a defec- 
tiveness in knowledge, that all of which man can be ignorant, man 
could know. The passage to Ontology is mere legerdemain. It is 
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@ priori absurd to pass from thought to existence by an act of de- 
ductive reasoning. Reasoning can only unfold what is in its pre- 
mises, and if absolute existence were not assumed, absolute existence 
cannot be inferred. The fallacy by which Mr. Ferrier blinds himself 
in the demonstration that matter could not exist per se, is clear 
enough. He first detines “the contradictory” as that which cannot be 
an object of knowledge, and then affirms that absolute existence cannot 
be the contradictory, because the idea of it does not include any con- 
tradiction of thought. This only proves that the thought of absolute 
existence, is not “the contradictory.” Mr. Ferrier slides in an 
assumption that the ewistence of that cannot be contradictory, of which 
the thought is not contradictory. This is the vicious syllogism 
which runs through his ontology :— 

An impossible or contradictory existence cannot be an object of 
knowledge ; 

Matter without a percipient cannot be an object of knowledge ; 

Therefore, matter without a percipient is an impossible or con- 
tradictory existence. 

Whence it is evident that Mr. Ferrier concludes to a mental Co- 
existent with the universe, not from the necessity of an eternal cause, 
but from the necessity of an eternal percipient. Would not an eternal 
oyster answer his purpose? The “Institutes of Metaphysic” is very 
able, very readable, and contains much truth; but it is on the false 
logical tack of the German metaphysic method, and will yield no 
philosophic fruit, beyond that which is really the result of the psy- 
chology the Professor despises. Perhaps a little humility in dealing 
with thinkers so great as Kant and some of his own countrymen, 
would do more for Professor Ferrier than much meditation. 

In curious contrast with the work we have just noticed, is the 
able little treatise of Gruppe, of Berlin,* published on occasion of 
the death of Schelling, the last of the great trio of constructive 
Idealists, who undertook to think out the universe,—to identify 
thought with fact. Gruppe is himself of a quite opposite school, 
and is trying to lead German philosophy into that track of pure in- 
duction which Ferrier so heartily despises. Nevertheless, he has a 
clear insight into the systems he condemns, and we never under- 
stood at all distinctly the assumptions of Schelling, and the relation 
of his system to that of Fichte and Hegel, till we opened this little 
volume. Gruppe re-explains to us how Fichte’s Egoism regarded 
the laws of the universe as pure subjective laws of consciousness. 
From this incredible system Schelling recoiled, and in his first 
epoch, assumed Self and Nature as two equally valid bases of specu- 
lation, finding the unity of the two in Art. As, however, the mind 
has no logical means of getting at Nature, he changed this theory 
in his second epoch, for an unintelligible theory of logical polarity, 
in which he takes as the absolute existence a tertium quid, a sort of 
water-shed between Thought and Nature, from which the streams of 
objective Nature flow down on one side, and those of subjective 
Thought on the other. Here Hegel and Schelling were in near con- 


* “Gegenwart und Zukunft der Philosophie in Deutschland,” von O. F. 
Gruppe. Berlin. 1855. 
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tact, Hegel modifying this hypothesis by stating that his Absolute, 
namely, Spirit (Geist), is the higher unity which comprehends the 
Idea (Begriff,) and Nature as its two momenta. In his last epoch, 
Gruppe thinks that Schelling virtually abandoned both his systems, 
and went back to Kantian principles. Gruppe has a keen sense of 
the unreality and ludicrousness of all these systems of real logic. 
His own reaction is intense. He believes in Lord Bacon, and in psy- 
chological induction, but he makes the mind to be purely a growth of 
experience, and maintains that every judgment (even geometrical and 
moral propositions), which now seem necessary and analytic, have 
once been contingent and synthetic. He considers, for instance, 
that the judgment, “the universe is great,” is now necessary and 
analytic, because “ greatness” has, so to speak, been absorbed or 
soaked into the very notion of the universe, but that once this pro- 
position was contingent and synthetic, before greatness had come 
to be included in the notion of the universe. And this theory he 
conceives to be a fundamental doctrine in any true psychology. 
He is steering straight for the empirical track of James Mill, which, 
in England, has passed almost entirely away. 

There is still, however, a representative of this school left in Mr. 
S. Bailey, whose recent volume of ‘‘ Letters on the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind”* does not call for any special attention. Mr. 
Bailey is an acute, too acute a thinker. He is rather keen than 
subtle, splitting rather than separating the phenomena of the 
human mind. His extreme analysis fills us with surprise, how, 
out of no mental fibre, so much mental texture can be spun. 

Of the same school, though here writing on ethics and religion, 
is Dr. Alliott, Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy at the 
Western College, Plymouth, whose work on the relations of psy- 
chology and theology has little in it of novel exposition, or, as we 
think, true analysis. Dr. Alliott is a utilitarian of the higher class, 
not an adherent of the selfish system, but rather of the school of 
Cumberland. In metaphysics he is of the empirical school, and 
a believer in moral necessity, using the customary arguments to 
prove that this is not inconsistent with a real responsibility. The 
tone of his book is mild and tolerant, as well as thoughtful. He 
does not merely repeat the ideas of others, but has attained them 
for himself. Still there is nothing in the book that would warrant 
us in giving to it any extended notice. All his positions are those 
of his school. 

The author of an anonymous essay, of very slight pretensions and 
considerable acuteness, on “Intuitive Morals,” + modestly claims 
indulgence on the score of “a superficiality, whose absence would 
neutralize the only utility it can hope to achieve.” If all essays on 
the same subject were as little superficial, there would not be so 
much rubbish of error to remove, before any attempt to arrive at 
truth can succeed. The writer adheres to the school of rational 


* «Letters on the Philosophy of the Human Mind,” by Samuel Bailey. 


First Series. Longman. 1869. 
+ “An Essay on Intuitive Morals; being an attempt to popularize 


Ethical Science.” Longman. 1855. 
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morality, and much of the argument against the empirical school is 
both sound and vividly conceived. The points of weakness seem 
to us to be the attempt to establish, that morality might be deve- 
loped into an exact seience of right action, and that good and evil 
are conceptions of the pure reason, like space, time, or cause. The 
assumption of a distinct faculty—identical neither with intellect 
nor sense—is needed, we believe, to remove the confusion into 
which the rational theory leads. The present essay, however, will 
do much to clear up the elementary conditions of the moral pro- 
blem, for those who are caught in the net of the utilitarian theory. 


Art. X—SUMMARY OF POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
AND ECONOMY.—LOANS AND TAXES. 


New circumstances bring new controversies. He would have 
been a bold prophet who should have foretold, three years ago, 
that the principal subjects of political discussion at the present 
moment would have been those connected with war. The long 
period of profound peace, the rapid succession of interesting con- 
troversies, the habit of the English people, of considering only 
present and pressing topics, had diverted public attention entirely 
from what may be termed martial philosophy. Of many parts, 
at least, of the practical application of this branch of politics, we 
have now had more than enough. It is the province of other 
portions of this Review to criticise popular publications, to discuss 
passing questions, to point out needful measures. The only object 
of the present summary is to deal in a concise and brief way with 
the few books which profess at least to establish in politics some 
defined and abstract principle. 

The part of theoretical politics which has been most discussed 
—indeed the only one which has been generally discussed—is the 
doctrine of military finance—the propriety or impropriety of bor- 
rowing money. On this there has been a great deal of writing, 
but most of it has been in a form too fugitive even for mention 
here. ‘Two books, however, have appeared, of considerable merit, 
which it will be convenient, in some degree, to consider together. 
The first is a pamphlet enquiring, ‘Should the Money required 
to pay the Expenses of the War be raised by Loans or Taxes?” * 
The second is an Essay, the exact merits of which, by an un- 
heard-of good fortune for an economical pamphlet, two Chancellors 
of the Exchequer have endeavoured successively to define. The 
title is, “On the Loans raised by Mr. Pitt, during the first French 
War, 1793—1801; with some statements in defence of the methods 
of funding employed. By William Newmarch, one of the honorary 
secretaries of the Statistical Society.”+ 

* Binns and Goodwin, 44, Fleet-street. 

+ Effingham Wilson; Harrison, 59, Pali Mall; Nissen and Parker, 43, 
Mark Lane. 
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In general, the first of these essays is favourable to Loans,—the 
second unfavourable, 

The subject of course has two sides, an ethical and an economical. 
The anonymous author of the first essay assumes the common and 
high ground of the Anti-Loan reasoners. He says, ‘“ In the first 
place, we should not do so, because we are thereby imposing bur- 
dens on those who ought not to bear them, which is an injustice.” 
Yet it may be asked, why ought they not to bear them? Wars are 
clearly of two kinds—first, what we may call wars of administra- 
tion—secondly, wars of existence. By the former we mean, wars 
like the Caffre or Burmese war, which arise from small questions 
on outlying parts of an empire,—which require but a small outlay— 
are often waged with petty tribes,—and may be looked for daily and 
constantly by nations of complicated interests and ramified posses- 
sions. The cost of such wars as these, it would be clearly unjust 
to throw on posterity. Of them, it is evident, each generation will 
have its own share and its own burden. When was England, 
above all nations, ever free from petty dissensions and “small 
wars?” But the case is otherwise with those great and awful 
struggles which occur, from time to time, in a nation’s history; 
when it is called on to combat, not for an accident in a corner or 
a squabble in a colony, or a foray of barbarians—not with a trifling 
tribe of petty adversaries, who may be brushed away like flies, but 
with a great and equal opponent, ardently desirous of conquest, of 
fearful power, willing to use all means to attain his end, determined 
to close the conflict only by the extirpation of his enemy. Such 
was the later war of England against Napoleon the Great—such 
the struggle of the Roman republic against Hannibal. Neither 
of those great generals would have been willing to leave to their 
adversary a place and name among nations. It is absurd to say 
that of such wars as these one generation should bear all. The 
generation which wages such a war inevitably suffers so much, 
that all which can be transferred to posterity should be so trans- 
ferred. There is no injustice. Posterity has received an equi- 
valent; it has received its existence. 

The author of ‘Loans or Taxes” introduces a quotation from 
John Mill’s “ Political Economy,” to the effect that the wealth of 
the country is continually in a course of change from year to year, 
and seems to infer that the wealth of to-day being a different thing 
—that is, a different collection of material atoms from that of yester- 
day—it would be unfair to impose on the former the burden of lia- 
bilities incurred to preserve the latter. A similar argument was, if 
we remember, once adduced by Mr. Newman, in an ingenious pam- 
phlet on the National Debt. But though the wealth of to-day is not 
exactly the same material structure as the wealth of yesterday, yet 
it was produced by it, and out of it. The plant, in manufacturing 
phrase, is identical, and expenses incurred to preserve that plant 
are duly chargeable on all its productions. Indeed, the whole argu- 
ment seems an extreme refinement. If the preservation of the 
England of 1815 was necessary to the existence and greatness of 
the England of 1855, the England of the present day may well bear 
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its share of the charges incurred to protect from foreign conquest the 
England of our fathers. ‘The same author likewise says, that the 
working classes do not earn more wages in consequence of the wars 
in which we were formerly engaged. They are, however, spared 
the inconvenience of having to learn French, which would have 
been necessary had Napoleon succeeded in his schemes. 

It is certain, however, that this reasoning would in no way justify 
our borrowing to carry on the war in which we are now engaged. 
The war with Russia is not to England a war of existence. It is so to 
Turkey ; but almost all the present generation of Englishmen might 
have gone down in peace to their graves without feeling any mate- 
rial inconvenience. The danger to ourselves is future and con- 
tingent. 

But, perhaps, exactly on this very account we are peculiarly justi- 
fied in throwing on posterity a portion of the outlay which is now 
required. The war is one for the benefit of posterity. We, as we 
have said, might have died in peace, but the presence of the Rus- 
sians at Constantinople would be, to our children, and still more to 
our children’s children, a source of frequent danger and never- 
ceasing disquietude. The war is by acknowledgment, a statesman's 
war —that is, it is the suggestion of a far-seeing mind endeavouring 
to provide for distant dangers. Itmay be likened to an anticipated 
charge, made by the owner of property to provide for difficulties 
and dangers which would leave him nearly untouched, but would 
have otherwise overwhelmed his successors. In this case, it is evi- 
dent that those successors might fairly be charged with a portion of 
the cost. 

Another moral objection to Loans—though it is not often con- 
sidered so—is the danger of bankruptcy. This the author of 
“ Loans and Taxes” rates very highly. 


“Now, although the amount of revenue which a nation can afford may 
be very great, yet there isa limit beyond which it cannot be extended; as 
we approach this limit there must be a great pressure upon all, but espe- 
cially upon the labouring class ; and when we pass it, then sooner or later 
bankruptcy will ensue. Such an act will relieve the country, but will cause, 
at the same time, great misery and suffering among the creditors of the 
Government.” 


But when the wealth of countries is rapidly increasing, this 
danger becomes chimerical; and there is, perhaps, no mode of 
satisfactorily providing, in almost any respect, for the welfare of a 
civilized nation, whose daily industry is not prosperous enough con- 
tinually to augment its wealth. 

On the economical side, Mr. Newmarch is of opinion that Loans 
are commonly beneficial. He holds with Mr. John Mill, that 

“So far as actual researches have been carried, by the most competent 
enquirers, there is good reason to believe that the accumulation of capital 
in this country is so vast and so rapid as to lead to an annual waste and 
destruction of capital, the amount of which when expressed in figures 
sounds almost fabulous; and it is from these overflowings—from this con- 
stant current of leakage—that the loans would be obtained.” 


And it cannot be denied that there are conjunctures in the money 
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markets of many countries, in which the amount of capital, which 
inactive lenders are desirous to lend, materially exceeds that which 
the active producers—the common borrowers—are at the moment 
able judiciously toemploy. Probably, a large loan taken for a pub- 
lic object, just before the railway mania, might have saved us at 
least from the worst features of that mania. But it is likewise true, 
that there is no Act of Parliament compelling our enemies to go to 
war with us exactly at those particular moments. They have con- 
tracted the habit of choosing their time. If the loan had been 
required in November, 1847, we should have had a practical proof, 
that we have not always money enough to spare for anything. 

Mr. Newmarch likewise seems to have an idea, that the system 
of Loans leaves money, which would otherwise be unprofitably ex- 
pended, in the hands of persons, by whom it can be invested profit- 
ably. He thus reasons with respect to the loans of the last war. 
He sets forth a table giving the amounts by which the expenditure 
of the different years exceeds respectively the income of those years, 
and then argues “that the amount of that excess was allowed by the 
system of loans to remain in the pockets of the public, to be em- 
ployed by them in the pursuit of profit.” And, supposing them to 
make 6 per cent. compound interest of their money—which seems 
to us a high rate—he brings out a balance of seventeen millions 
‘in favour of the loan method.” But it seems to us wholly without 
ground, to suppose that the money of the tax-payer is at all more 
profitable to the nation, than the money of the persons who lend to 
the Government. It is so, doubtless, in France, where it is only 
confidence in the Government that can extract their contents from 
idle hoards and aged stockings. But in this country, the money 
which is lent to the Government would be lent to the industrial 
classes, and forthwith employed by them. If it were not lent by 
the owner himself to the producer, it would be deposited in a bank, 
and distributed by the banker’s loans and discounts throughout the 
active and borrowing community. The foundation of Mr. New- 
march’s argument, therefore, falls to the ground. 

Both these writers, the anonymous pamphleteer especially, have 
some ingenious remarks on the effect of loans on different class- 
interests, but on these we must not enter. 

The particular object of Mr. Newmarch’s book is to defend the 
practice of borrowing in 3 per Cent. Consols, in preference to a 
stock of higher nominal interest :—- 

“Whether for good or evil ends, but certainly on the whole for good 
ends, the Stock Exchange is a vast market where men employ masses oi 
capital in dealing backwards and forwards in the different Stocks; and, 
like all other great markets, custom, convenience, and self-interest have 
gradually set up certain conditions which govern in a great measure the 
movements of the whole body of operators. One of the best established of 
these conditions is, that any new kind of stock, attempted to be introduced 
with success, must be marketable at all times and to any extent.” 

On this ground he justly rejects the proposal, which is at first 
sight very plausible, of borrowing at par, as it is called, that is, at 
the actual interest of the day. This would require the annual 
creations of new stocks, differing from one another by shillings and 
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sixpences, as the rate of interest current in each year differed, and 
differed but slightly from that of its predecessor. No one who 
knows the difficulty of making the actual fundholder compre- 
hend the difference between the few different species of stock that 
now exist, would ever propose or countenance such a scheme as 
this. It would make the Stock market a perfect Babel. 

The main argument in favour of preferring a high nominal stock 
to a low one is, that it enables you to borrow at lower rate. This 
arises from the liability to redemption :— 

“Tt is allowed ‘that all the funds are redeemable at par, and that if the 
3 per cents. rose to 75, the 4 per cents. should rise to 100, and the 5 per 
cents. to 125; and, therefore, the actual price of the 4’s or 5’s could never 
much exceed par. So soon as the 5 per cents. rise above par, the financier 
will offer payment, and by doing so induce the creditors to submit to a re- 
duction of interest. Zhe holders of a 3 or 5 per cent. fund, have thus a 
prospect of gain by the rise of value, in which the 5 per cent. stockholders do 
not participate ; and in like manner when the 3 per cents. rise above 75, the 
holders of that stock have a further gain, in which the 4 per cent stockholders 
do not participate. In consequence of these expectations, the price of 4 per 
cents. is higher compared with that of the 5 per cents.; and the price of 
the 3 per cents. higher than that of either of the others; than the propor- 
tion of the rates of interest ;—and loans are transacted in 3 per cents. on 
The lender expects to gain by the rise of the stock, and what 


easier terms. 
999 


he gains the public loses at repayment or redemption. 

Mr. Newmarch accordingly adds up the accumulations of in- 
terest which have been saved by adopting the lower rate, and 
brings out a balance (as the account would stand on the Ist Jan. 
1826,) of £27,256,000, in favour of the lower stock. One ob- 
vious defect of this reasoning, however, is that it takes no notice 
of the advantage which it might have been possible to obtain by 
guaranteeing the higher rates against reduction for a considerable 
period. If it had been impossible to reduce the Five per Cents., 
or even the Four per Cents. before the Ist Jan. 1826, the rate at 
which it would have been possible to borrow by means of them 
would probably have been very different. But there is likewise a 
more essential objection. Mr. Newmarch has no right to consider 
the diminished interest, and the supposed accumulations of it at 
compound interest, as new creations of national wealth, which 
would not have existed, except from the selection of the 3 per Cent. 
method. ‘This is the same error as we noticed in his former calcu- 
lation, viz., the assumption that the money of the tax-payer was 
more lucrative to the nation than that of the lender to the Govern- 
ment. If the loans of England were like the loans of Russia, prin- 
cipally raised from foreign capitalists, it would be true that any 
diminution of the interest to be paid would be equivalent to a 
corresponding augmentation of the national capital. But the case 
is obviously different when the money is raised within the realm. 
If the English Government paid £10,000 more in interest to English 
capitalists, this would only mean that £10,000 was annually trans- 
ferred from Englishman B to Englishman C. It is just as likely 
that C will employ it profitably as that B would employ it profit- 
ably. The only real saving is the expense of the transfer, the cost 
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of collecting that sum from the tax-payers, and paying it over to the 
national creditors. The ingenious defence, therefore, which Mr. 
Newmarch has advanced for the system adopted by Mr. Pitt has, 
in our judgment, broken down; and though he has certainly done 
good service by calling our attention to the singular political and 
economical difficulties under which some of those loans were nego- 
tiated, he has done nothing to shake the previously established 
belief, that those loans were contracted on an erroneous system, 
and that especially at a time when the 3 per Cents. were a much 
less overwhelming portion of the National Debt than they now are, 
it would have been better to borrow the moneys needed for the 
public service at a rate more nearly approaching to that of the 
market. 

There are some observations respecting terminable annuities 
and other matters, which are tempting to the economist, but which 
the limits of this summary—limits which we have already exceeded 
—compel us to leave unnoticed. 

Mr. Ricardo has published a pamphlet on the “ War Policy of 
Commerce,” a subject of great interest, but which must be discussed 
at more length than we can here devote to it. His object is to 
show that commerce ought to be as unimpeded in blockades or 
otherwise, in time of war as in time of peace. 

The publications on politics unconnected with the war are 
neither many nor important. 

Mr. Carey has sent us from the other side of the Atlantic, a most 
absurd book, entitled “The Slave Trade, Domestic and Foreign ; 
Why it Exists, and How it may be Extinguished ;”* the object of 
which is to prove that England is the great upholder and practiser 
of slavery in the world. His notion is that England, by the excel- 
lence of her manufactures, drives all other nations out of the mar- 
ket ; destroys their competition ; reduces them to dependence upon, 
or (as he calls it) slavery to her. The idea, therefore, is, that a 
good shopkeeper enslaves his customers. 

Mr. Locke King has published a pamphlet on ‘“ The Injustice of 
the Law of Succession to the Real Property of Intestates,”} de- 
signed to show the real grounds of his well-known proposal to 
assimilate the law of descent on intestacy in real, to that now in 
force respecting personal, property. So far as the theory of English 
law goes, there is no measure which would so much simplify its 
theory as the abolition of the small remnant now left of the feudal 
notions respecting land. Mr. King justly argues, also, that this is 
not a merely theoretical improvement. A case of intestacy in 
small landed properties—and nothing is so rare as intestacy in 
large landed estates—is always attended witha hardship. The 
middle class donor rarely, if ever, intends to give an exclusive 
preference to the eldest son. Very often he does not know, and 
does not care, whether he has a term of a thousand years, or per- 
petuity in a piece of land. He knows it is his property, and is 
unaware of the immense importance our law attaches to a purely 
technical, and, so to speak, historical distinction. Mr. King has 


* Philadelphia. A. Hart. + Ridgway. Third Edition. 
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stated his case very ably: the defect of the book is that he has 
stated other cases as well. 

Mr. Rickards, Professor of Political Economy at Oxford, has pub- 
lished three lectures in conformity with the statute there, which re- 
quires a professor to print something on his science every year. Like 
all lectures published under that statute, they state, that “labour, 


though essential to man’s existence, is repugnant to his inclination.” 


In other respects they are unusually good. The style is elegant 
and clear, and the chief subject treated of, the effects of competi- 
tion, is well and consecutively discussed. The idea of the book is, 
that the real interest of buyers and sellers is the same. Absolute 
novelty is out of the question. 
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University Library, Cambridge; the Bodleian Library, Oxford; 
and the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. Demy 8vo, 5s. cloth. 
*,* This important and remarkable work is recommended by the 


Rev. Dr. McNEILE, Dr. CUMMING, nd O’SULLIVAN, Rev. HUGH 
STOWELL, and Rev, ROBERT McGHE 


The Second Advent of our Lord Jesus 


Christ, and Connected Events. By the Rev. Winntam Buren. 
With an Introduction on the Use of Unfulfilled Prophecy. 
Third Edition. 5s. cloth. 


Scripture References, and New Marginal 
Readings on the Four Gospels, adapted to the Authorized Version 
of the Holy Scriptures; with a Harmony and Occasional Notes. 
By the Rev. Witt1am Bureu. New Edition. 4s. cloth. 


Six Lectures on Protestantism.  De- 
livered before the Church of England Young Men's Society. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. W. W. Cuampnerys, M.A., 
Rector of Whitechapel. Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Perversion and Conversion ; or, Cause and 


Effect. By the Rev. Roserr Gece lerical Secretary to 
the Islington Protestant Institute. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Reality ; or, Life's Inner Circle. By the 


Author of “ Ellen Seymour,” With engraved Frontispiece, small 
8vo, elegant cloth, 4s. 6d. 

“We are bound to say that the Authoress has Ly nee a work of great 

usefulness, as well as interest.”—Church of England Sunday-school Quarterly. 


“Its tendency is of the right kind.”—British Quarterly Review. 


Tales of Ireland and the Irish. By 


J. G. MacWatrrr, Author of “History of the Irish Church.” 
Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
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Works Published by John Farquhar Shab, 


WORKS BY THE REV. OCTAVIUS WINSLOW, D.D. 
No Condemnation in Christ Jesus. As 
Unfolded in the Eighth Chapter of Romans, Third Thousand. 


Post 8vo, 7s. cloth. 
“We recommend this work as worthy of a place in every closet.”—Christian 











Times. 
“The eighth chapter of Romans is very fully and excellently expounded 
here in a series of thirty-five chapters.” —Quarierly Journal of Prophecy. 


Midnight Harmonies; or, Thoughts for 
the Seasons of Solitude and Sorrow. Sixth Thousand. Jsmo. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

“To the readers of Dr. Winslow’s former works this will be no less welcome 
than any of them.”—£clectic Review. 


The Glory of the Redeemer in lis Person 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
and Work. Fifth Edition. Svyo, 7s. cloth. | 
| 














“The work is richly evangelical, highly spiritual, and scripturally practical.” 
—Christian Witness, ies . 

“The whole volume is a feast both for body and soul.”—Christian Lady’s 
Magazine. 


The Inner Life; its Nature, Relapse, and 


Recovery. Third Edition, enlarged. Foolscap 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 
“Mr. Winsiow’s book is a test wherewith professing Christians may try the 
reality or comparative vitality of their spiritual life.”—Christian Guardian. 


Grace and Truth. 


Second Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
“This is one of Mr. Winslow’s happiest efforts.”—Zvan. Mag. | 


Glimpses of the Truth as it is in Jesus. | 


Fourth Edition. Foolscap 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


The Atonement Viewed Practically and 
Experimentally. Seventh Edition. Foolseap 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


_, -Its sound scriptural views, its pathetic appeals, its insinuating style, and 
its deep-toned piety, commend it to the candid attention of every awakened 
mind.”—Lclectic Review. 


Christ the Theme of the Missionary. An 


Argument for the Spiritual Character and Specific Design of 
Christian Missions. Foolscap 8vo. 2s. cloth. 


The Work of the Holy Spirit Viewed 
Practically and Experimentally. Fifth Edition, enlarged. 
| ee ; arn ie 
Foolscap 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 
“Dr. Winslow aims at being a practical author. Indeed, one cannot read 
this book without feeling that God has been addressing him, and dealing 
closely with his soul.”— Presbyterian Review. 


The Silver Trumpet; or, The Church 


Guided and Warned in Perilous Times. 18mo, Is. cloth. 





| 
| 
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Southampton Roly, Russell Square, & Paternoster 7 





WORKS BY THE REV. O. WINSLOW, D.D.—CONTINUED. 
Personal Declension and Revival of Re- 


ligion in the Soul. Fifth Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth; 
by post, ds. 6d. 
“This is a book of rare excellence. We freely recommend it.”—The 
Covenanter, 
“This work richly deserves a wide circulation.”—Evangelical Magazine. 
Human Sympathy a Medium of Divine 
Comfort; an Incident in the Life of David. Sixth Thousand. 
Royal 82mo. 8d. sewed; Is. cloth, gilt edges. 





WORKS BY THE wai cium HARINGTON EVANS. 


The Spirit of Beem, and Sanctifica- 


tion through the Truth. By the Rev. James Haninaron Evans. 
Fourth Edition, revised. Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Vintage Gleanings, gathered from Sermons 
delivered by the Rev. James Hanincron Evans, Minister of 
John Street Chapel. Third Edition, enlarged, with a Portrait, 
and copious Classitied Index. Royal 82mo, 3s. cloth. 


Checks to Infidelity: Four Essays on the 


3eing of God; the Scriptures, as the Word of God; the 
Holy Nature of God; the Righteous Character of the Day of 
Judgment. 18mo, ls. sewed. 


° yr ° re . 
The Patriot Warrior: an Historical 
Sketch of the Life of the Duke of Wellington, for Young 
Persons. By the Author of “Aids to Development,” &c. Feap. 
8vo, with a Frontispiece. 5s. cloth, or in extra cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 
“It is with real pleasure that we bring this admirable little book into as 
much public notice as we can give it.”—Christian Times. 
“ We can conscientiously and warmly recommend it as one deserving a very 
extensive popularity among British families.”—Plymouth Times. 
“This is a happy idea; the Life of the great Duke andincomparable Patriot 
for the use of young persons.”—Derby Mercury. 


Protestant Missions in Bengal [llustrated. 
By J. J. Werrprecur, Church Missionary. Foolscap 8vo, 5s. 
cloth. 

Missionary Labours in British Guana. 
With Remarks on the Manners, Customs, and Superstitious 
Rites of the Aborigines. By the Rev. H. Bennav. Illustrated by 
a Map, and numerous Engravings. Post 8vo, 7s. cloth. 
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Works Published by John Farquhar Shaty, 





BLOOMSBURY LENT LECTURES. 


Y . hd 
The Gifts of the Kingdom; being Lec- 
tures delivered during Lent, 1855, at St. George’s, Bloomsbury. 
By Twelve Clergymen of the Church of England. With a 
Preface by the Rey. Roperr Brcxerstetu. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 


Present Times and Future Prospects. 
Being Lectures delivered during Lent, 1854. By Twelve Clergy- 
men. Witha Preface by the Rev. W. R. Fremantze, M.A., Rector 
of Claydon, Bucks. Foolscap 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


The Parables Prophetically Explained. 


Being Lectures delivered during Lent, 1853. With a Preface 
by the Rev. Wirniam Capman, M.A., Rector of St. George’s, 
Southwark. F cap. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


. ° oat ° 

The Millennial Kingdom. Being Lectures 

delivered during Lent, 1852. With a Preface by the Rey. W. R. 

FremanTLe, M.A., Rector of Claydon, Bucks. Foolscap 8vo, 5s. 
cloth. 


The Harmony of History with Prophecy : 


An Exposition of the Apocalypse. By Jostan Conprr, Author 
of “The Literary History of the New Testament.” Foolscap 
8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


The History of a Family Bible. A Tale 


of the American War, founded on fact. By Mrs. Brest, Author 
of “Tracts on the Old and New Testament Histories.” 18mo, 


2s. cloth. 
By the same Author, 


The Casket Rifled; or, Guilt and its Con- 


sequences. A Tale founded on fact. 18mo, 2s. cloth. 


Way-marks of the Pilgrimage ; or, 
Teaching by Trials. By G. B. Curexrver, D.D., Author of 
“Lectures on Pilgrim’s Progress,” &c. New Edition. 18mo, 1s. 


Isabella Hamilton, the Martyr. A Tale 


of the Sixteenth Century. Edited by the Author of “ Aids to 
Development,’ “Memoirs of Two Sisters,” &c., &c. 16mo, 
1s. 6d. cloth. 


Bible Exercises. A Sabbath Recreation 
for Young People. Second Edition, 16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
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Southampton Rolw, Russell Square, & Paternoster Rolo. 


“ Fear Not.” By Miss Bunbury, Author 


of “A Visit to my Birth-place.” Royal 32mo, 1s. 6d. cloth. 


Romish Miracles, in their Relation to the 
Miracles of the Word of God, and their General Tendency. By 
S. P. Lows, D.D. Foolscap 8vo, ls. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


’ : ’ V7, |, 

Man's Right to God’s Word. Translated 
from the French Prize Essay of M. Boucurr. With a Recom- 
mendatory Preface by the Hon. and Rey, Montague ViLuErs, 
M.A., Rector of St. George’s, Bloomsbury. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


\ PR where 
Choice Sentences ; or, Lecollections of the 
Ministry of the late Rey. Wm. Howerts, of Long Acre Episcopal 
Chapel. Edited by the Rev. Witttam Bruce, M.A. Second 
Thousand. Royal 382mo. Price 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


The Invalid’s Companion; or, Words of 


Comfort for the Afflicted. 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Short Memorwals of the Lord’s Goodness. 


Also, On thePower and Grace of the Holy Spirit, and Serious 
Thoughts for the Aged. A New Edition, enlarged, 18mo. Price 
2s. 6d. cloth. 
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The Standard Tune Book. Consisting of 


Three Hundred and Twenty Hymn Chorales, &c.; inclading 
the choicest of Luther's own and adopted compositions, and 
other splendid specimens of Congregational Psalmody, by eminent 
English and Continental Church Composers, in about Eighty 
different Metres. Together with the most approved Single and 
| 
| 
| 


Double Chants, the Ancient Tones for the Prose Psalms, an Intro- 
ductory Anthem, Sanctus, Responses, Dismission Tunes and 


Chorus, &e. With’ an Accompaniment for the Organ or Piano- 
forte. Cloth, 6s. 6d.; strongly half-bound in calf, 7s. 6d. 
II—The Standard Tune Book—Vocal Score. 16mo, cloth, 2s. 


III.—The Standard Tune Book for Treble Voices. In oblong 
16mo, cloth lettered, price 8d. 


IV.—The Standard Tune Book—Treble and Bass. Price 1s. 
V.—The Standard Tune Book—Treble and Alto, Price 1s. 
VI.—The Standard Tune Book—Tenor and Bass. Price Is. 
| The SCHOOL HYMN BOOK, with Tunes. Consisting of 


| Two Hundred and Seventy Hymns, Original and Select, and Three 
| Hundred and Twenty Melodies. Smail 8vo, 10d. in cloth. 


| The SCHOOL HYMN BOOK, without the Tunes. 4d, in 


| cloth, or 3s. 6d. per dozen copies. 
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Works Published by dohn Farquhar Shaw. 


APPROPRIATE PRESENT. 


The Domestic Commentary on the Old and 


New Testaments. By the Rev. Ropert Suirttrr, Vicar of Alton 
Pancras, Dorset. Second Thousand. Beautifully printed in 
large Type with the Text. In Four Vols. 42s. cloth. May also 
be had in a variety of Bindings suitable for Piesents, varying 
in price from £3 10s. to £5 10s. 


“We may most justly, and perhaps cannot more highly, recommend the 
Domestic Commentary, than by saying, that its execution is as good as its 
design. The author has, by his very design, limited himself to a ‘first erush,’ 
and certainly the product i is SO pure—so charged with the practical effect of 
fundamental truth, and so little flavoured with the spirit of controversy 
on non-essential points—that we expect it will be highly valued.”’—Record. 

“We can conscientiously say of these four beautifully printed volumes 
that they contain valuable, sound, evangelical doctrine. We strongly recom- 
mend this Commentary. »— Christian Annotator, 

“ We have little doubt that this Commentary will supply a need which we 
have felt ourselves, and which has been felt also by thousands of English 
Christians. We can heartily recommend the work. Weare so impressed with 
the sense of its high value as an evangelical exponent of the Word of God, 
that we could earnestly desire that, as a mighty weapon against the Popery, 
Tractarianism, infidelity, and Inkewarmness of our age, it might, by some 
means or other, be carried into every family circle in the land.”—Bickersteth’s 
W "eek: ly Visitor. 

“This was a book greatly wanted; and the type is sufficiently large for the 
use of eyes beginning to wax dim. We heartily commend the author for the 
able and appropriate manner in which he has accomplished his task.” —Evan- 
gelical Magazine. 








Now ready, the Third Thousand, in foolscap 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


Mornings with Jesus. A Series of 


Devotional Readings for the Closet and the Family. By the late 
Rev. WinntiAm Jay, of Bath. 


“*MORNINGS WITH JESUS,’ which is altogether distinct from Mr. Jay’s 
previously published works, is likely to become as great a favourite as any 
which have proceeded from this distinguished source. 

“Tere are Three Hundred sud Sixty-six Meditations on select portions of 
Scripture by age Prince of Preac hers,’ as the late John Foster, the Essayist, 
designated Mr. J ay.”—Fvangelical Treasury. 

“ Every thing that came from the late Mr. Jay was valuable. The devotional 
readings-in the a. voluine are arranged for every morning in the year, 
and are intended for family use. Their merit proves their genuineness.”— 
Church of England Quarter ly Review, Jan. 

“We must say this is a delightful volume; it will be a great comfort to 
many. We give it our earnest rec ommendation as a family book. It is replete 
with wise and holy suggestions.”—Hvangelical Magazine, Jan. 

“For private and family reading they will be found admirably adapted.... 
To Ministers and Sunday-echool Teachers these germs of thought will be 
found exceedingly useful. . . These Evangelical Meditations will be a welcome 
gift to many a eT palin mind.’ Sunday School Teachers’ Magazine. 

“Tn no work of its extent will be found Oxpositions of such unrivalled force 
and effect... .'They bring out the hidden beauties of revelation, and enchain 
the mind to the truths of God's Word... 2 Mr. Jay makes these Scriptures flash 
their radiance upon the mind’s eye with a@ power and beauty unperceived 
before.’ ’— Baptist Messenger 

‘This really excellent book will be found well worthy the reputation Mr. 
Jay obtained during a long life of ministerial labour. The pr: _ ful reader 
will find i in its pages, instruction, encouragement, good counsel and sound 
doc trine.”’—Church of England Quarterly Sunday School Magazine. 

“We have here an exercise for every iy inthe year. We have pleasure 
in testifying to the value of the volume: it will, we doubt not, obtain "sage oh 
v It contains a large amount of the peculiar thinking of Mr. Jay. 
Those who are familiar with his ‘Morning and Evening Exercises,’ [from 
which the pr esent workis altogether distinet.1 will understand what they have 
here to expect. It presents much the same aspect asif Mr. Jay had prepared 
it with his own hand.”"—British Banner, Jan. Srd, 1855. 
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Sune, 1855- 
A CATALOGUE 


OF 


NEW AND STANDARD WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


SMITH, ELDER AND CO., 
65, CORNHILL, LONDON, 





@Horks in the Bress. 


I 


A CAMPAIGN WITH THE TURKS IN ASIA. 
By Cuaries H. Duncan, Ese. Two Vols, post 8vo. 


(Fust ready.) 
II. 


THE FUR-HUNTERS OF THE FAR WEST. By 
ALEXANDER Ross, Author of ‘ Adventures in the Co- 
lombia River.” ‘Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


III. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HIMALAYA. 
By Capt. RicHaRD STRACHEY, Bengal Engineers. Two 
Volumes, 8vo, with Numerous Illustrations. 


IV. 


A SECOND VOLUME OF SERMONS. By the late 
Rev. Frepk. W. Rozsertson. Post 8vo. 


v. 
MY FIRST SEASON. By the author of ‘* Counterparts,” 


and ** Charles Auchester.”” In One Volume. 


VI. 
A LOST LOVE. By Asurorp Owen. In One Volume. 
(Now ready.) 
VII. 
THE HAND-BOOK OF THE ARISTOCRACY. By 
Epwarp Morrow, Esq. 


Part I.—THE LORDS. 
Part I].—THE COMMONS; including the Baronets, Knights, Landed 
Gentry, and Professional Classes. Crown 8vo. 














BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Pew orks. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS of the late Lorp 
Metcatre. Edited by Joun Witiiam Kaye, Esq. 
Demy 8vo. Price 16s. cloth. 


‘© We commend this volume to all persons who like to study state papers, in 
which the practical sense of a man of the world is joined to the speculative sagacity 
of a philosophical statesman. No Indian Library should be without it.” — Press. 

‘* Too much praise cannot be given to Mr. Kaye for the judgment he has dis- 
played in selecting the pearls of great price from among so much that was truly 
valuable.” —Leader. 





MILITARY FORCES AND INSTITUTIONS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. Their Constitution, Adminis- 
tration, and Government, Military and Civil.. By H. 
ByerLeY Tuomson, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of 
“The Laws of War Affecting Commerce and Shipping.” 
8vo. Price 15s. cloth. 

“6 Mr. Byerley Thomson has interwoven with the contents of an officer’s manual 
an outline of English history in its relation to military establishments, a description 
of the regular army and militia, and their organization, an abstract of the laws 
which affect them, and a review of the system by which promotions are regulated. 
It is a serviceable publication, and the subject is treated in a practical manner.”— 


Atheneum. 
“Such a book is much wanted, and it contains a great mass of information on 


military topics, now undergoing daily discussion.” —Economist. 
“ A well arranged and carefully digested compilation, giving a clear insight into 
the economy of the army, and the working of our military system.” — Spectator. 


THE FIBROUS PLANTS OF INDIA FITTED FOR 
CORDAGE, CLOTHING, AND PAPER. By 
Dr. J. Forses Royite. 8vo. Price 125. cloth. 


“A book demanding the study alike of the manufacturer and the statesman.”— 
Atheneum. 

“¢ A valuable addition to the knowledge we already possess regarding the pro- 
ductions of India.”—MMorning Post. 

“ As a compendium of information upon a most important subject, we cordially 
commend the work of Dr. Royle.”—Morning Chronicle. 

“ A valuable work, which the peculiar circumstances of the time i:vest with 
additional interest.” —G/obe. 


RIFLE-PRACTICE. By Major Joun Jacos, of the 


Bombay Artillery. 8vo, with Two Plates. Price 1s. 6d. 





“ Major Jacob has given much attention for the last 25 years to the improvement 
of Fire Arms, and has been engaged for ro ycars in a series of experiments on this 
subject.” —Standard. 

s¢ A yvaluabic pamphlet, giving the results of experiments which led to valuable 


conclusions.” — 4¢/as. 
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SMITH, ELDER AND CO. 


Pew Corks. 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN ASSAM. By 
Cart. JoHn Butter. One Volume 8vo, with Plates. 
Price 12s. cloth, 


“ This volume is unusually successful in creating an interest on an Eastern sub- 
ject. It is illustrated by views of landscapes, figures, and antiquities.” — Press. 

‘¢ Fourteen years’ residence among the half-civilized natives have given the 
author—whose powers of observation, penetration, and analysis are of no ordinary 
kind—ample opportunities of studying the character of the Hill Tribes of Assam.” 
— Britannia. 





SERMONS. By the late Rev. Frep. W. Rozertson, A.M., 
Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. Post 8vo. 
Price gs. cloth, 


“ Very excellent sermons, full of earnest piety and love to God, and throwing 
light on many difficulties in Holy Scripture.”—Morning Chronicle. 

“¢ They are very beautiful in feeling, and occasionally striking and forcible in con- 
ception to a remarkable degree.” —Guardian. 


FOUR YEARS AT THE COURT OF HENRY VIIL.: 
Being a Selection of the Despatches of SEBAsTIAN Grus- 
TINIAN, Venetian Ambassador, 1515-1519. ‘Translated 
by Rawpon Brown. Two Volumes, crown 8vo. Price 


One Guinea, cloth. 


“These letters throw considerable light upon the customs and feelings, the ambi- 
tions and intrigues, which prevailed in civilized Europe at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Apart from their historical value, these two volumes will be interesting to 
those who seek only a casual amusement. In the execution of the work, great care 
and learning are displayed by the translator.” — Times. 

“These volumes present such a portrait of the times as is nowhere else to be 
found. They are a most important contribution to the materials for history.— 
Quarterly Review. 

‘ A work valuable alike to the antiquary and the historian 5 as full of anecdotes 
as a biography, and as amusing as a novel.” —Economist. 

‘© Nowhere is there contained so minute a picture of the English court from 1515 
to 1519, and so exact an account of the European intrigues and alliances of that time, 
as are comprised in this correspondence.” — Press. 

“A more attractive book altogether it would be very difficult to imagine.” 
—Examiner. 

“Very interesting and suggestive volumes.” —British Quarterly Review. 


HISTORY OF THE SUPPRESSION OF INFANTI- 
CIDE IN- WESTERN INDIA, UNDER THE 
GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY ; including notices 
of the Provinces and Tribes in which the Practice has 
prevailed. By Joun Wrusoxn, D.D., F.R.S. Demy 
8vo. Price 12s. 

















BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Pew CAorks. 


THORNEY HALL: A Story of an Old Family. By 
Hoime Leg, Author of “ Maude Talbot.” Small post 
8vo. Price 6s. cloth. 





“There is much quiet power evinced in ‘Thorney Hall,’ combined with a 
thoroughly healthy and invigorating tone of thought. It develops the practical 
heroism that lies in the most unromantic duties of daily life. The story is extremely 
interesting.” — Atheneum. 

*‘In the pictures there is a breadth in minuteness, a truth and a finish, which 
equals any word-painting that we have met.” — Spectator. 

6 One of the most charming novels of its class which has issued from the English 
press for a long time past.”—Leader. 

“¢ The Author is an artist of no common power.” —Globe. 


A MANUAL OF THE MERCANTILE LAW OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By Leone 
Levi, Esq., Author of ** Commercial Law of the World.” 
8vo. Price 12s. cloth. 


“Sound, clear, and practical. The topics are, international commerce, restraints 
on trade, patents, copyright, joint-stock and banking companies, partnership, bills of 
exchange, and limited liability. Its contents are strictly those of a manual, a hand- 
book for law chambers, offices, and counting-houses; requisite in most of such places, 
and superfluous in none.” —<Athenaum. 

‘¢We recommend to all merchants and tradesmen, and to all who are studying 
great questions of sucial reform, this Manual of Mercantile Law. Its simplicity and 
faithfulness make it an extremely serviceable book.”—Examiner. 

“Mr. Levi’s treatment of the subject is able, lucid, and concise. The work is 
replete with valuable information, admirably arranged, and no counting-house library 
will be complete which does not possess a copy of it.”—Morning Chronicle. 

“© We have been struck wih the comprehensiveness, clearness, and accuracy of the 
work.” —Globe. 

‘¢ An admirable work of its kind, and for those for whose use it was especially 
written.”—Law Times. 

** An excellent manual of mercantile law.”—Times. 


THE BHILSA TOPES; or, Buddhist Monuments of 
Central India. By Mayor CunnincHam. One Volume, 
8vo, with Thirty-three Plates, price 30s. cloth. 


“© Of the Topes opened in various parts of India, none have yielded so rich a 
harvest of important information as those of Bhilsa, opened by Major Cunningham 
and Lieut. Maisey; and which are described, with an abundance of highly curious 
graphic illustrations, in this most interesting book.” — Examiner. 

“ The work of Major Cunningham contains much that is original, and preserves 
the results of very important investigations. The variety of representations in bas- 
reliefs is unusually large. Not only are religious and military pageants, ceremonies, 
and battles, depicted, but domestic scenes of a highly-interesting character.’— 
Athenaeum, 




















SMITH, ELDER AND CO. 


Pew orks. 


SCHOOL EXPERIENCES OF A FAG AT A PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE SCHOOL. By Georce MELty. 
Post 8vo. Price 7s. cloth. 

‘¢ This is a spirited sketch of the Author’s impressions of life at a Public School. 
As giving a vivid and striking picture of the brighter side of Public School life— 
the side it presents to a boy blessed with good spirits and savoir faire—the volume 
before us is well worthy of public attention. ‘To old Harbeans the perusal of this 
volume will be like a visit to the scenes of their boyhood.” — Economist. 

‘¢ There is spirit, humour, and good feeling in the narrative.” —Standard. 

‘¢ This volume will be read with infinite relish : it is a capital description of School 
Life.” — Sunday Times. 


THE RUSSO-TURKISH CAMPAIGNS oF 1828-9: 
With an account of the present state of the Eastern 
Question. By Cor. Cuesney, R.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
Third Edition. Post 8vo, with Maps. Price 12s. cloth. 

*¢ Colonel Chesney supplies us with full information respecting this important 
period of European History, and with an accurate description, from a military point 
of view, of the countries which form, at present, the theatre of war.” —Examiner. 

“€ Colonel Chesney’s work is one of great interest, and is the best military account 
of these campaigns that we have.”—Daily News. 


THE ENGLISH IN WESTERN INDIA; being the 
ig History of the Factory at Surat, of Bombay, &c. 

By Puitip Anperson, A.M. 8vo, 6s. cloth. 
¢ Quaint, curious, and amusing, this volume describes, from old manuscripts and 
obscure books, the life of English merchants in an Indian factory. It contains fresh 
and amusing gossip, all bearing on events and characters of historical importance.”— 


Athenaum. 
* A book of permanent value.” —Guardian. 


THE LAWS OF WAR ArreEctrinc CoMMERCE AND 
SHippinc. By H. Byerrey THomson, Esq., B.A., 
Barrister at Law. Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 
8vo. Price 4s. 6d., boards. 


‘¢ Mr. Thomson treats of the immediate effects of war; of enemies and hostile 
property ; of prizes and privateers ; of licenses, ransom, recapture, and salvage; of 
neutrality, contraband of war, blockade, right of search, armed neutralities, &c., &c. 
Such books as this are essentially necessary to tell us what the laws of nations were, 
and what they are likely to become ; and merchants will find Mr. Thomson’s book 
a great help. It is a well-timed and appropriate publication.” —Economist. 


POEMS: By Wiu1am Bex Scorr. Feap. 8vo, with 
Three Plates. Price 5s. cloth. 
‘ Mr. Scott has poetical feeling, keen observation, deep thought, and a command 
of language.” —Spectator. 
‘*Poems by a Painter, stamped with the impress of a masculine and vigorous 
intellect.””— Guardian, 
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Pew Corks. 


DOINE ; or, the National Songs and Legends of Roumania. 
Translated from the Originals, with an Introduction, 
and Specimens of the Music. By E. C. GRENVILLE 
Murray, Esq. One Volume, crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 
cloth, or gs. cloth gilt. 





“ The Doine are national songs of Roumania, which have been collected in Wal- 
lachia, and are now offered to the public in an elegant English dress. They are 
extremely pretty and characteristic; and no one can glance at them without feeling a 
deep interest in a people who can feel so tenderly and nobly. The volume is tastefully 
executed.”’-—-Athenaum. 


BALDER. A Poem. By the Author of ** The Roman.” 
Second Edition, with preface by the Author. One 
Volume, crown 8vo, Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

‘ Balder isthe type of intellect enwrapt in itself, and losing sight of all other things 
either in earth or heaven; he is aspiration without labour, philosophy without faith. 
We can believe the book to be written as a warning of the terrible issues to which 
ungoverned ambition and a selfish pride can conduct the most brilliant qualities which 
are merely intellectual. Genius is unmistakeably present in every page of this strange 
book.” —Fraser’s Magazine. 


MEMORANDUMS MADE IN IRELAND. By Sir 
Joun Forses, M.D., Author of ‘* The Physician’s 
Holiday.””. Two Vols., Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 
price 1/, 1s. cloth. 

“The book is excellent, and, like all the writings of its author, points to a good 
purpose. It is honest, thoughtful, liberal, and kindly. By readers of all grades Dr. 


Forbes’s volumes will be read with pleasure.” —Examiner. 
© A complete handbook of the sister island.” —New Quarterly Review. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. The Re-organization 
of the Civil Service. By a Subordinate therein. 8vo. 
Price 6d. 


THE ARMY OF THE FUTURE: art once Mitirary 
AND InpustriAL. By G. D, Snow. Price 4d. 


FIRST STEPS TOWARDS AN UNIVERSAL SYS- 
TEM OF DECIMAL COINAGE, — Royal 8vo. 


Price Is. 
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CAlorks of Mv. Ruskin. 


NOTES ON THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES EXHI- 
BITED IN THE ROOMS OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY, 1855. By the author of ‘ Modern 
Painters.” Second Edition. 8vo., Price 6d. 


LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE anp PAINTING. 
With 15 Plates. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, price 
8s. 6d. cloth. 


‘‘ Mr. Ruskin’s Lectures are eloquent, graphic, and impassioned; exposing and 
ridiculing some of the vices of our present system of building, and exciting his hearers 
by strong motives of duty and pleasure to attend to architecture. His style is terse, 
vigorous, and sparkling, and his book is both animated and attractive.” — Economist. 

“* We conceive it to be impossible that any intelligent persons could listen to 
the lectures, however they might differ from the judgments asserted and from 
the general propositions laid down, without an elevating influence and an aroused 
enthusiasm.”— Spectator. 


THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE, With 
Fourteen Etchings Drawn by the Author. Second 
Edition, with a new set of Plates. Imp. 8vo, 1/. Is. 
cloth. 


**By the ‘Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ we understand Mr. Ruskin to mean 
the seven fundamental and cardinal laws, the observance of and obedience to which 
are indispensable to the architect who would deserve the name. The politician, the 
meralist, the divine, will find in it ample store of instructive matter, as well as 
the artist.” — Examiner. 


THE STONES OF VENICE. Now complete, in Three 
Volumes imperial 8vo, with 53 Steel Plates, and numerous 
Woodcuts. Price 5/. 15s. 6d. cloth. 

Each Volume may be had separately, viz.— 


Vor. I.—THE FOUNDATIONS, with 21 Plates. Price 2/. 2s. 
Vor. II.—THE SEA STORIES, with 26 Plates. Price 2/. 25. 
Vor. III.—THE FALL, with 12 Plates. Price 1/. 115. 6d. 

* This book is one which, perhaps, no other man could have written, and one for 
which the world ought to be and will be thankful, It is in the highest degree elo- 
quent, acute, stimulating to thought, and fertile in suggestion. It shows a power of 
practical criticism which, when fixed on a definite object, nothing absurd or evil can 
withstand ; and a power of appreciation which has restored treasures of beauty to 
mankind, It will, we are convinced, elevate taste and intellect, raise the tone of 
moral feeling, kindle benevolence towards men, and increase the love and fear of 
God.” —Times. 

*¢ The ‘Stones of Venice’ is the production of an earnest, religious, progressive, 
and informed mind. The author of this essay on architecture has condensed into it 
a poetic apprehension, the fruit of awe of God and delight in nature ; a knowledge, 
love, and just estimate of art; a holding fast to fact and repudiation of hearsay; an 
historic breadth, and a fearless challenge of existing social problems ; whose union 
we know not where to find paralleled.” —Spectator. 
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Corks of fr. Ruskin. 


MODERN PAINTERS. Imperial 8vo. Vol. I. Fifth 
Edition, 18s. cloth. Vol. II. Third Edition, 10s. 6d. cloth. 


6 Mr. Ruskin’s work will send the painter more than ever to the study of nature 5 
will train men who have always been delighted spectators of nature, to be also atten- 
tive observers. Our critics will learn to admire, and mere admirers will learn how to 
criticise: thus a public will be educated.” — Blackwood’s Magazine. 

“ A very extraordinary and delightful book, full of truth and goodness, of power 
and beauty.”—Worth British Review. 

¢ One of the most remarkable works on art which has appeared in our time.” — 
Edinburgh Review. 


*,* The Third Volume is in preparation. 





EXAMPLES or toe ARCHITECTURE or VENICE, 
Drawn to Measurement. Parts One to Three. Folio 
Imperial, price 1/, 1s. each. India Proofs, Atlas Folio, 
price 2/, 2s. each Part. 


THE OPENING OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE: 
Considered in some of its relations to the Prospects of 
Art. 8vo. Price 1s. sewed. 


¢ An earnest and eloquent appeal for the preservation of the ancient monuments 
of Gothic architecture.”—English Churchman, 


PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 8vo., 2s. sewed. 


“We wish that this pamphlet might be largely read by our art-patrons, and 
studied by ourart-critics. ‘There is much to be collected from it which is very import- 
ant to remember.” —Guardian. 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER; or, 
Tue Brack Broruers. With Cuts, by RicHarp 


DoyLe. 2s. 6d. 


‘“‘ This little fairy tale is by a master hand. The story has a charming moral, ana 
the writing is so excellent, that it would be hard to say which it will give most plea- 
sure to, the very wise man or the very simple child.” —Examiner. 


NOTES ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF SHEEP- 
FOLDS. 8vo., Is. 


ON THE NATURE OF GOTHIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE, and the True Functions of the Workman in 
Art. (Reprinted from Chapter 6, Vol. 2, of “ The 


Stones of Venice.”) Price 6d. stitched. 
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Works of Mr. Thackeray. 


THE ROSE AND THE RING;; Or, the History of Prince 
Giglio and Prince Bulbo. By Mr. M. A. Trrmarsu. 
With 58 Cuts drawn by the Author. 3rd Edit. Price 5s. 


“ Let all seekers after the wittiest and most wonderful extravagance—all lovers of 
uncompromising holiday fun, rejoice over the Christmas book furnished this year by 
Mr. Thackeray. It is a most humorous and pleasant little book, and illustrated by 
the author with a profusion of comical pictures, which nobody could have done 
so well.” —Examiner. 

“We have not met with so good a Fairy Tale since Mr. Ruskin’s; that was 
seriously, thisis comically, poetical, with no lack of quiet satire. It is a most sensible 
piece of nonsense—a thoroughly light-hearted and lively Christmas book for boys 
and girls, old and young.” —Atheneum. 

‘© A book of broad fun, with here and there sly strokes of satire. The wisdom that 
breathes from its pages is the wisdom that sounds in a hearty laugh.” — Spectator. 


LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS OF 
THE 18tH CENTURY. By W. M. Tuackegray, 
Esq., Author of ** Vanity Fair,” “* The Newcomes,” &c. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, price ros. 6d., cloth. 

*¢ To those who attended the lectures, the book will be a pleasant reminiscence, to 
others an exciting novelty. The style—clear, idiomatic, forcible, familiar, but never 
slovenly ; the searching strokes of sarcasm or irony ; the occasional flashes of generous 
scorn; the touches of pathos, pity, and tenderness ; the morality tempered but never 
weakened by experience and sympathy ; the felicitous phrases, the striking anecdotes, 
the passages of wise, practical reflection ; all these lose much less than we could have 
expected from the absence of the voice, manner, and look of the lecturer.” — Spectator. 

‘¢ What fine things the lectures contain! What eloquent and subtle sayings, what 
wise and earnest writing! How delightful are their turns of humour; with what a 
touching effect, in the graver passages, the genuine feeling of the mancomes out ; and 
how vividly the thoughts are painted, as it were, in graphic and characteristic words.” 
—Examiner. 


ESMOND. By W. M. Tuackeray, Esq. Second Edition, 
3 Vols., crown 8vo, reduced to 15s. cloth. 
¢ Mr. Thackeray has selected for his hero a very noble type of the cavalier soften- 
ing into the man of the eighteenth century, and for his heroine one of the sweetest 
women that ever breathed from canvas or from book, since Raffaelle painted and 
Shakespeare wrote. ‘The style is manly, clear, terse, and vigorous, reflecting every 
mood—pathetic, grave, or sarcastic—of the writer.”"— Spectator. 
“In quiet richness, ‘ Esmond’ mainly resembles the old writers ; as it does also in 
weight of thought, sincerity of purpose, and poetry of the heart and brain.” — Fraser’s 
Magazine. 


THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHINE. By Mr. 
M. A. TirmarsH. With 15 Cuts. Third Edition. 
Price 5s. plain, and 7s. 6d. coloured. 





A PORTRAIT OF W. M. THACKERAY, Esq. 
Engraved by Francis Holl, from a Drawing by Samuel 
Laurence. India Proofs, 2/. 2s. ; Prints, 1/. Is. 
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CeAorks of Currer Well. 


VILLETTE. By CURRER BELL, Author of ‘ Jane 
Eyre,” “Shirley,” &c. In Three Volumes, post 8vo, 
reduced to 15s. cloth. 


‘¢This book would have made Currer Bell famous had she not been already. It 
retrieves all the ground she lostin ¢ Shirley,’ and it will engage a wider circle of readers 
than § Jane Eyre,” for it has all the best qualities of that remarkable book. There is 
throughout a charm of freshness which is infinitely delightful: freshness in observa- 
tion, treshness in feeling, freshness in expression.” —Literary Gazette. 

*¢ This novel amply sustains the fame of the author of § Jane Eyre’ and £ Shirley 
as an original and powerful writer. ¢ Villette” is a most admirably-written novel, 
everywhere original, everywhere shrewd, and at heart everywhere kindly.”— 
Examiner. 

“ The tale is one of the affections, and remarkable as a picture of manners. A 
burning heart glows throughout it, and one brilliantly distinct character keeps it 
alive.”— Atheneum. 


SHIRLEY ; a Tale. By Currer Bett. A new Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 


‘€ The peculiar power which was so greatly admired in ¢ Jane Eyre’ is not absent 
from this book. It possesses deep interest, and an irresistible grasp of reality. There 
is a vividness and distinctness of conception in it quite marvellous. The power of 
graphic delineation and expression is intense. There are scenes which, for strength 
and delicacy of emotion, are not transcended in the range of English fiction.” — 
Examiner. 

‘¢¢ Shirley’ is an admirable book; genuine English in the independence and up- 
rightness of the tone of thought, in the purity of heart and feeling which pervade 
it, in the masculine vigour of its conception of character.”—Morning Chronicle. 

‘¢¢ Shirley’ is very clever. The faculty of graphic description, strong imagination 
fervid and masculine diction, analytic skill, all are visible. Gems of rare thought and 
glorious passion shine here and there throughout the volumes.” — Times. 


JANE EYRE: an Autobiography. By Currer BELL. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 


“¢¢ Jane Eyre’ is a remarkable production, Freshness and originality, truth and 
passion, singular felicity in the description of natural scenery, and in the analysation 
of human thought, enable this tale to stand boldly out from the mass, and to assume 
its own place in the bright field of romantic literature. We could not but be struck 
with the raciness and ability of the work, by the independent sway of a thoroughly 
original and unworn pen, by the masculine current of noble thoughts, and the uns 
flinching dissection of the dark yet truthful character.” — Times. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY. By 
Exxis and Acron Bett. With a Selection of their Li- 
terary Remains, and a Biographical Notice of both Au- 
thors, by Currer Betz, Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 


POEMS. By Currer, Ettis, and Acton BELL. 45. cloth. 
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Talbot Ghonnne’s Fictions. 


NANETTE AND HER LOVERS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
cloth. : 

‘© We do not remember to have met with so perfect a work of literary art as 
© Nanette’ for many a long day; or one in which every character is so thoroughly 
worked out in so short a space, and the interest concentrated with so much effect 
and truthfulness.” —Britannia. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SILAS BARNSTARKE., 


Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
“ A story possessing an interest so tenacious that noone who commences it will 
easily leave the perusal unfinished.” — Standard. 
*¢ A book of high aim and unquestionable power.” —Examiner. 


THE SCHOOL FOR FATHERS. Crown 8vo. 55s. 
cloth. 


‘¢ The pleasantest tale we have read for many a day. It is astory of the Tatler 
and Spectator days, and is very fitly associated with that time of good English literature 
by its manly feeling, direct, unaffected manner of writing, and nicely managed, well- 
turned narrative. The descriptions are excellent; some of the country painting 
is as fresh as a landscape by Constable, or an idyl by Alfred Tennyson.” — Examiner. 


THE SCHOOL FOR DREAMERS. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


cloth. 
¢ A powerfully and skilfully written book, intended to show the mischief and 
danger of following imagination instead of judgment in the practical business of life.” 
—Literary Gazette. 


Hiss Gabanagh’s Works. 


WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY, EXEMPLARY FOR 
PIETY AND CHARITY. By Jutta Kavanacu. 
Post 8vo, with Portraits. Price 12s. in embossed cloth, 
gilt edges. 

*¢ A more noble and dignified tribute to the virtues of her sex we can scarcely 
imagine than this work, to which the gifted authoress has brought talents of no 
ordinary range, and, more than all, a spirit of eminent piety.”—Church of England 
Quarterly Review. 


WOMAN IN FRANCE DURING THE 181tn CEN- 
TURY. By Jutra KavanacuH. 2 vols. post 8vo, 


with Eight Portraits. 12s. in embossed cloth. 
€ Miss Kavanagh has undertaken a delicate task, and she has performed it on the 
whole with discretion and judgment. Her volumes may lie on any drawing-room 
table without scandal, and may be read by all but her youngest countrywomen without 
ris.” —Quarterly Review. 


GRACE LEE. By Jutta Kavanacu. Three Volumes, 
post 8vo. Price 315. 6d. cloth. 


“In the portraiture of the heroine, Miss Kavanagh has shown more ability than 
in any of her previous productions. It is a higher effort of genius than she has yet 
ventured.” —Critic. 

“A remarkable fiction, abounding in romantic incidents.”—Morning Post. 
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CHorks of Mr. Leigh Wunt. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT: with 


Reminiscences of Friends and Contemporaries. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 15s. cloth. 


*¢These volumes contain a personal recollection of the literature and politics, 
as well as some of the most remarkable literary men and politicians, of the last 
fifty years.” —Spectator. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 22 vols. post 8vo, with 
Portrait, ros. cloth. 


*¢ A book for a parlour-window, for a summer’s eve, for a warm fireside, for a half- 
hour’s leisure, for a whole day’s luxury; in any and every possible shape a charming 
companion.” —Westminster Review. 


IMAGINATION AND FANCY. | 5s. cloth. 


‘¢ The very essence of the sunniest qualities of the English poets.” —At/as. 


WIT AND HUMOUR. 55. cloth. 


¢ A book at once exhilarating and suggestive.” —Atheneum. 


A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA. 55s. 
TABLE TALK. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


*¢ Precisely the book we would take asa companion on the green lane walk.” —Globe. 








Recent Fictions. 
MAUDE TALBOT. By Horme Lez. Three Volumes. 


COUNTERPARTS; or, The Cross of Love. By the 


Author of “* CHARLES AUCHESTER.” ‘Three Volumes. 
AMABEL;; or The Victory of Love. By Miss WorMELEy. 


AMBROSE: THE SCULPTOR. By Mrs. Roserr 
CarTWRIGHT. ‘Two Vols., Post 8vo. 


THE HEIR OF VALLIS. By Witttam Martuews, 
Esq. ‘Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


AVILLION, AND OTHER TALES. By the Author of 
“Olive,” ‘The Head of the Family,” &c. Three 
Volumes, post 8vo. 
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@riental. 


ROBERTS’S INDIAN EXCHANGE TABLES. §8vo. 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


THE BOMBAY QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. I. 


Price 5s. 


BOYD’S TURKISH INTERPRETER: a Grammar of 
the Turkish Language. 8vo. Price 125. 


CRAWFURD’S GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY 
OF THE MALAY LANGUAGE. 2 vols. 8vo, 
36s. cloth. 


BAILLIE’S LAND TAX OF INDIA, according to the 


Moohummudan Law. 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 


IRVING’S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF CASTE. 
Post 8vo, price §s. cloth. 


DR. ROYLE ON THE CULTURE AND COM- 
MERCE OF COTTON IN INDIA. 8vo, 18s. 
cloth. 


KELAART’S PRODROMUS FAUNZ ZEYLANICA. 
8vo. Price ros. 6d. cloth. 


GINGELL’S CEREMONIAL USAGES OF THE 
CHINESE. Imperial 8vo, price gs. cloth. 


SMYTH’S HISTORY OF THE REIGNING FAMILY 
OF LAHORE. With Portraits. 8vo. Price 12s. 


BOMBAY GOVERNMENT RECORDS. 

No. 1.—ON THE SUPPLY OF WATER TO BOMBAY. With Maps and 
Plans. Price gs. 

No. 2,—REPORT OF THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF THE SURAT 
COLLECTORATE. Price 6d. 

No. 3—ON THE SETTLEMENT OF FORAS LANDS IN BOMBAY. 
With Maps. Price 4s. 

No. 4.—REPORT ON THE COLLECTORATE OF SHOLAPORE, and 
Statistical Report of Cambay. Price 15. 
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Siscellaneous. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. Two Essays. By 
MicaraH Hit and C. F. Cornwatuis. Post 8vo, 
price 6s. cloth. 


WARING’S MANUAL OF PRACTICAL THERA- 
PEUTICS One thick Volume, Foolscap 8vo. (755 pp.) 
Price 125, 6d. cloth. 


DOUBLEDAY’S TRUE LAW OF POPULATION. 
Third Edition, 8vo, 10s. cloth. 


SWAINSON’S ACCOUNT OF AUCKLAND, NEW 
ZEALAND. Post 8vo, with a View and Coloured Map, 
6s. cloth. 


McCANN’S TWO THOUSAND MILES’ RIDE 
THROUGH THE ARGENTINE PROVINCES, 
&c. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations. Price 24s. cloth. 


LAURIE’S SECOND BURMESE WAR. A Narra- 
TIVE OF THE OPERATIONS AT RANGOON. Post 8vo, 
with Map, Plans, and Views. Price ros. 6d. cloth. 


LAURIE’S PEGU: A Narrative of the Concluding Opera- 
tions of the Second Burmese War. One thick Volume, 
post. 8vo, with numerous Plans and Views. Price 145. 
cloth. 


TRAITS OF AMERICAN INDIAN LIFE. By a 
Fur Traper. Post 8vo, price 7s. cloth. 


ROWCROFT’S TALES OF THE COLONIES; or, 
THe ADVENTURES OF AN EMIGRANT. Fifth Edition, 
6s. cloth. 


DALLAS’S POETICS: AN ESSAY ON POETRY. 
Crown 8vo. Price gs. cloth. 

GOETHE’S CONVERSATIONS WITH ECKER- 
MANN. Translated by JoHN OxenrForp. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, Ios. cloth. 
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Miscellaneous. 


CHORLEY’S MODERN GERMAN MUSIC. Two 


Volumes, post 8vo. Price 21s. cloth. 


THE INSURRECTION IN CHINA. By Dr. YVAN 
and M. CALLERY. Translated by Joun Oxenrorp. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo, with Chinese Map and 
Portrait, 7s. 6d., cloth. 


KESSON’S CROSS AND THE DRAGON; or, The 
Fortunes of Christianity in China. Post 8vo, price 6s. 
cloth. 


LEVI’S COMMERCIAL LAW OF THE WORLD. 
2 Vols. Royal 4to. Price 6/. cloth. 


THE BRITISH OFFICER; uis Posrrion, Duties, EMo- 
LUMENTS, AND PriviLeGes. By J. H. SrocQuELer. 
8vo, 15s. cloth extra, 


HUGHES’S DUTIES OF JUDGE ADVOCATES. 
Post 8vo, 7s., cloth. 


SIR JOHN HERSCHEL’S ASTRONOMICAL OBSER- 
VATIONS MADE AT THE CAPE OF GOOD 
HOPE. 4to. with Plates. Price 4/. 45., cloth. 


DARWIN’S GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS own 
Corat Reers, Votcanic IsLANDS, AND ON SOUTH 
America. 8vo, with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 
Ios. 6d. cloth. 


GREEN’S BRITISH MERCHANTS’ ASSISTANT. 
CONTAINING :-— 

Part I.—TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST at 3, 33, 4, 43, and 5 per cent. 

Part II.—TABLES OF INTEREST ON EXCHEQUER BILLS, at from 13d. 
to 34d. per cent. per diem. 

Part III.—TABLES OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN STOCK, BROKERAGE, 
COMMISSION, FREIGHT, INSURANCE, &c. 

Roy. 8vo, 1/. 115. 6d., cloth. (Each part may be had separately.) 
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Religious and Educational. 


STEINMETZ’S NOVITIATE; or, Tue JeEsuir 1n 
TraininG: being a Year among the English Jesuits. 
Third Edition, post 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


‘¢ This is a remarkable book. It describes with a welcome minuteness, the daily, 
nightly, hourly occupations of the Jesuit Novitiates of Stonyhurst, their religious 
exercises and manners, in private and together ; and depicts with considerable acute- 
ness and power, the conflicts of an intelligent, susceptible, honest-purposed spirit, while 
passing through such a process.” —British Quarterly Review. 


A CONVERTED ATHEIST’S TESTIMONY TO 
THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. Fourth 
Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s. cloth. 


‘¢ A very interesting account of the experience of an intelligent and sincere mind 
on the subject of religion. We can honestly recommend the book to the notice 
of our readers.” —Eclectic Review. 


EVANS’ (REV. R. W.) RECTORY OF VALEHEAD. 
Fourteenth Edition, 3s. cloth. 


MORISON’S RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF MAN. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 3s. cloth. 


ELEMENTARY WORKS on SOCIAL ECONOMY. 
Uniform in fcap. 8vo, half-bound. 

I.—OUTLINES OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. 1s. 6d. 

II.—PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 1s. 6d. 

Ii]L—INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 2s. 

IV.—QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS on THE ARRANGEMENTS AND RELATIONS 
or Socrat Lire. 25. 6d. 

V.—OUTLINES OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 2s. 

VI.—WHAT AM I? WHERE AM I? WHAT OUGHT 1 TO DO? &c, 
Is. sewed. 


‘¢ The author of these various manuals of the social sciences has the art of stating 
clearly the abstruse points of political economy and metaphysics, and making them 
level to every understanding.” —Economist. 


PARENTS’ CABINET oF AmusEMENT aNnD INstTRUC- 
TION. In volumes, each complete in itself, 25. 6d. 


LITTLE STORIES From THE PaRLour PRINTING PREss. 
By the Author of the “¢ Parents’ Cabinet.” 25. cloth. 





LONDON: PRINTED BY WOODFALL AND KINDER, ANGEL COURT, SKINNER STREET. 

















COMPLETION OF SMITH’S “SACRED ANNALS.” 





Just Published, in Three Volumes, crown 8vo., price £1. 14s. in Cloth, 


SACRED ANNALS: 


OR, RESEARCHES INTO THE HISTORY AND RELIGION OF MANKIND; 
DEDUCED FROM A CAREFUL INVESTIGATION OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES, AND AN EXTENSIVE REVIEW OF PROFANE 
HISTORY, AIDED BY THE RECENT IMPORTANT 
DISCOVERIES IN EGYPTIAN, PERSIAN, AND 
ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY GEORGE SMITH, F.AS., 


MEMBER OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND. IRELAND, 
OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, Xo. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 





VOL. I. 


In crown 8vo., price 10s. in Cloth, illustrated with historical and genealogical Tables, 
engraved expressly for this work, 


THE PATRIARCHAL AGE: 


OR, THE HISTORY AND RELIGION OF MANKIND, FROM THE CREATION 
TO THE DEATIT OF ISAAC. 


“ WE have been much gratified by the union of piety and sober judgment which he 
has evinced in the application of history and science to the confirmation of the Mosaic 
narrative.” —Church-of-England Quarterly Review. 

“To all this important discussion we can only refer, and repeat the meed of our 
sincere approbation.” —Literary Gazette. 

“THE work supplies a desideratum in sacred literature.” —Jrish Ecclesiastical Journal. 

“ THE work is a monument of patience, industry, and research.—It is of great general 
excellence; and the spirit in which it is written cannot fail to commend it to the favour- 
able regard of all who hold the supremacy of the sacred scriptures.” —Biblical Review. 

“Su1vraBLeE both for the learned and the unlearned.” —Wesleyan- Methodist Maga- 

zine. 
“ Tus volume has been before the public for two years. It has been approved and 
strongly recommended by the best scholars in England, and has received the favourable 
verdict of the critics of the press both in Europe and America.”—New-York Christian 
Advocate. 

“ Tuts is an elaborate work. For a long time no volume has been issued from our 
Book-Room of so much real worth.”—Northern Christian Advocate, 

“ Tuts is a most learned and profound work.” — New-York Christian Journal. 


VOL. II. 
In Two Parts, crown 8vo., price 12s. in Cloth, 
THE HEBREW PEOPLE: 


OR, THE HISTORY AND RELIGION OF THE ISRAELITES, FROM THE 
ORIGIN OF THE NATION TO THE TIME OF CHRIST. 


“ JUDGMENT and piety go hand in hand in reconciling the difficulties which have 
perplexed the wisest and most pious of all ages.” — Literary Gazette. 

“A PLEASING and instructive illustration of the biblical records of God’s ancient 
people.” — Patriot. 

“Iv is a production of superior excellence. It indicates laborious research, manly 
independence of thought, meek deference to divine authority, and profound reverence for 
sacred things.”’—Scottish Guardian. 

“Ir is elaborate and excellent. To divinity students, to our literary youth in general, 
and, indeed, to all who aspire to an intelligent use of the Old Testament, this fruit of 
Mr. Smith’s labour will be truly valuable.” — Wes/eyan- Methodist Magazine. 

“Su1TABLE for school and congregational libraries, where they may entirely super- 
sede the less readable volumes of Russell and Prideaux.”—Christian Times, 
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* Ti execution of his plan gives us the pleasure of repeating the favourable opinion 
we expressed of the former volume. It is presented to us in a form likely to be generally 
acceptable, in being, at the same time, religious, and learned, and critical.” —Church-of- 
Englund Quarterly Review. 

“ A PRODUCTION which bears the marks of extensive research, and admirable fairness 
and impartiality.”—New-York Tribune. 

“Mr, Smit is a profound thinker, a thorough evangelical Christian, and writes 
in a copious and pure style. The present work is invaluable as a library-book.”—New- 
York Christian Advocate. 

“ Wr think there are combined in Mr. Smith all the elements necessary to make an 
excellent biblical critic, extensive learning, keen observation, veneration for the authority 
of scripture, fervent piety, and a well-balanced mind, We hope he is yet destined to do 
the church good service.”—Adinburgh Witness, 


VOL, II. 
In Two Parts, crown 8vo., price 12s. in Cloth, 


THE GENTILE NATIONS: 

OR, THE HISTORY AND RELIGION OF THE EGYPTIANS, ASSYRIANS, 
BABYLONIANS, MEDES, PERSIANS, GREEKS, AND ROMANS, COL- 
LECTED FROM ANCIENT AUTHORS AND HOLY SCRIPTURE, AND 
INCLUDING THE RECENT DISCOVERIES IN EGYPTIAN, PERSIAN, AND 
ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS: FORMING A COMPLETE CONNEXION OF 
SACRED AND PROFANE HISTORY, AND SHOWING THE FULFILMENT 
OF SACRED PROPHECY. 

“ THE book stands before us, therefore, as an exception to the ordinary character of 
treatises on sacred historic subjects. Nothing is taken for granted; and the verity oi 
events is rigidly tested by concurrent and suflicient testimonies, and, as far as possible, 
by monumental evidence. As an epitome of ancient history, it has an air of delightful 
freshness about it, which will, no doubt, trouble the Schoolmen, being exact in its details, 
destitute of legends and quaint conceits, brief and weighty in style, yet glowing with the 
warmth of conscious truth, and forming, in all such respects, a handbook to the Bible 
which has no parallel in literature.” —Britannia. 

“Hix has presented as complete a view of the religious systems of the great Gentile 
Nations of antiquity as could be prepared from existing records.” —Literary Gazeite. 

“ieseE volumes complete one of the most instructive, valuable, and remarkable 
works ever offered to the public.” —Cornwall Gazette. 

“© Pagan idolatry in general, we have met with no account so satisfactory as that 
contained in Mr. Smith’s excellent work, which shows al! the research of Faber, but 
guiced by mere recent lights, and pursued with surer footing.” — Watehman. 

“ik vreat charm of these, as well as of his former, volumes, is, their religious bear- 
ing: while penetrating deeply into the mines of Heathen testimony, he has every where 
walked in the light of the apostles and prophets. It supplies a great want, and supplies 
it fully.”-—-Christian Witness. 

“ We have seldom met with a work so thoroughly suggestive and instructive in all its 
parts. ‘I'he information collected is of the most varied and important kind, and cannot 
fail to gratify both the scholar and the Christian.” —Journal of Ecclesiastical Literature. 

“Gnrear vigilance and sobriety of judgment, combined with a profound and loving 
subinission to the authority of Holy Writ, characterize all his productions, and are 
conspicuous in this volume.” — Wesleyan-Methodist Magazine. 

“ By far the best compendium of ancient history yet published.”’— Record. 


Lately Published, by the same Author, in One Volume, crown 8vo., Second Edition 
price 7s. 6d., 
2 " “ATINT nn . 
THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT BRITAIN: 

OR, A SUCCINCT ACCOUNT OF THE SEVERAL RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS WHICT 
HAVE OBTAINED IN THIS ISLAND, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES, TO 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

“Nir. SarrvH’s volume, in fact, may be regarded as a supplement to every existing 
history of England and Wales.”—Church of-England Quarterly Review. 

“Iv is a book which will convey much interesting information to every class of 
readers,” —Litcrary Gazette, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL AND EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


| W. & AK. JOHNSTON, 


Geographers and Engrabers to the Queen, 
4 ST ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


These Works have the Approval of the COMMITTEE OF CouNcIL ON Epucation, and are extensively 
purchased by Government for Distribution in England and the Colonies. 





THE TRADE SUPPLIED AT PUBLISHERS PRICES. 


SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS.—First Series. 


JOHNSTONS’ PHYSICAL CHART OF THE WORLD, 
Showing the great Mountain Ranges, Currents of the Air and Ocean, and Lines of Equal Heat and Cold. 
This Map és the First of a Series on Physical Geography. 


PHYSIC 
THE — at \ 50 by 42..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 010 0 0 12 





Agents by Appointment for the Sale of the Ordnance Maps and Admiralty Charts. 


* Price per Price per 
Nama or Map. Sizz or Map. Dxscription oy Movuntino. Ma Map 
unvaro-shed. varnished, 
inch, inch, 
EASTERN HEMISPHERE.. ‘60 by 42..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers £0 10 0 £012 0 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE, 50 by 42..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 0 10 0 012 0 
BNGUAND 6 6. s6 3 . 50 by 42..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 010 0 012 0 
SCOTLAND .. .. .. .. 50 by 42..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 010 0 012 0 
IRELAND.. .. .. .. .. 50 by 42..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 010 0 012 0 
EUROPE... .. .. .. .. 50 by 42..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 010 0 012 0 
ASIA... .. .. 2... .. 50 by 42..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 010 0 012 0 
AFRICA .. .. .. .. «. 50 by 42..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 010 0 012 0 
AMERICA... .. .. 50 by 42..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 0 10 0 012 0 
CANAAN anno PA LESTINE 50 by 42..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 0 10 0 012 0 
* These 10 Maps in Wood Case (see Diagram No. 1.).. £6 6 0 
Or on Wooden Stand (see Diagram No, 2.).......0.. 7 7 0 
Second Series. 
FRANCE .. .. .. .. .. 50 by 42..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 010 0 0.12 0 
SPAIN... .. .. .. .. 50 by 42..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 010 0 012 0 
CENTRAL EUROPE .. .. 50 by 42..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 010 0 012 0 
MUAUIN ess ee. Sek oe) cay BO by 42..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 010 0 012 0 
INDIA... .. .. 2... 50 by 42..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 0 10 0 012 0 
WORLD .. .. .. .. .. 50 by 42..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers Q 10 0 012 0 
SCHOOL CLASSICAL MAPS. 

ORBIS VETERIBUS NOTUS 50 by 42..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 0 10 0 012 0 
ITALIA ANTIQUA .. .. 50 by 42..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 0 10 0 012 0 
GRECIA ANTIQUA .. .. 50 by 42..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 0 10 0 012 0 
ASIA MINOR -. «+ «. 50 by 42..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollérs 0 10 0 012 0 
ORBIS ROMANUS .. .. 50 by 42..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 0 10 0 012 0 
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JOHNSTONS’ ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


















SHEST we? 


The illustrations of Nalural Philo- 
sophy are carefully drawn and coloured 






after nature, and the series in prepara- 
tion will include all the most interesting 
Phenomena of general Science. Each 









sheet is accompanied by a Handbook ex- 


planatory of the subject. 


Name or Map. Size or Map, Drscrretion or Movntino 


No. I,—PRoOrPERTIES OF ae =. ee 
DIES, 37 — De- 

| scriptive Book. . 

No. Il.—Mecuanicar Pow- 
ERS, 47 Diagranis, and De- 
scriptive Book 


j 

) 

age | 

No. III. — Hypnosrates,) 
) 

") 


50 by 42..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 


28 Diagrams, and gta 50 by 42..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 
tive Book 

No. IV.—Hypravcuies, 27 
Diagrams, and Descriptive 50 . Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 
Book j 


SCHOOL AND FAMILY MAPS. 
EXACT REDUCTIONS OF FIRST SERIES. 
FASTERN HEMISPHERE.. 33 by 27..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 33 by 27..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 
ENGLAND ++ ++ «+ «+ 83 by 27..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 


SCOTLAND .. ..  ..  .. 83 by 27..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 
IRELAND... .. ..  ..  .. 383 by 27..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 
FUROPE .. .. .. .. «. 88 by 27..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 
ASIA... .. .. «. «. «. 83 by 27..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 
j AFRICA .. .. .. .. .. 83 by 27..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 
AMERICA si 83 by 27..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 


CANAAN anp P: AL Es ST INE 383 by 27..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 





* These 10 Maps in Wood Case (see a. No. 1.).,£4 4 0 
Or in Wooden Stand (see Diagram No. 2.).. oe ee v 





CHART OF THE WORLD. 


CHART oF rHe WORLD.... 33 by 27..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 


With Glossary by J. R. Jackson, F.R.S., &e. 


A MAP illustrative of GEO.) oo 1. oF a r 
GRAPHICAL TERMS, ) 83 by 27..Coloured and mounted on cloth and rollers 
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SET OF MAPS 
IN CASE. 


THE CASE for hanging 
on a wall contains 10 Co- 
loured Maps on Cloth and 
Rollers, and isso construct- 
ed that any Map can be 
drawn down as required, 
and pulled up again by the 
cords at the side. 


LIST OF THE MAPS. 


E. Hemisphere, 

W. Hemisphere, 
Europe, 

Asia, 

Africa, 

America, 

England, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, and 
Canaan & Palestine. 


The Maps measure 4 feet 
2 inches by 3 feet 6 inches. 
The Case is 4 feet 8 inches 
long by 1 foot 9 inches high ; 
and as it is only 4 inches 
thick, it projects very little 
from the wall: it can be 
packed in matting, and sent 
with safety to any part of 
the country. 





SET OF MAPS 
IN STAND. 


THE STAND is mounted 
on Castors, and contains 10 
Coloured Maps on a con- 
tinuous web of cloth, which 
revolves vertically over 
Rollers by turning the 
handle at the side, so that 
the Maps are exhibited in 
rotation. 


LIST OF THE MAPS, 


E. Hemisphere, 

W. Hemisphere, 

Europe, 

Asia, 

Africa, 

America, 

England, 

Scotland, 

Treland, and 

Canaan & Palestine. 

The Maps measure 4 feet 
2 inches by 3 feet 6 inches. 
The Stand is 6 feet 6 inches 
high by 4 feet 7 inches 
broad: it can be taken in 
pieces, packed in matting, 
and sent with safety to any 
part of the country. 

When made with Black 
Board behind for Aritlime- 
tic or Diagrams, 10s. 6d. 
extra. 
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JOHNSTONS’ COMMERCIAL 


CHART OF THE WORLD. 


With Enlarged Map of Europe and of the principal British Colonics—Plans of important Sea- ports—Table of 
Distances over the Globe—Overland Route to India—Time-Table—Currents of the Ocean—Steam-Pack:t 
Tracks—Soundings—Limits of Icz—Bearings and Distances—Fucus Bank—Naval Engagements, §¢.— 
With the late Discoveries of Captains M‘Clure and Belcher. 


Size, 72 by 56 inches, coloured and mounted on cloth, mahogany rollers, and varnished. . 


Do. do. do. 


JOHNSTONS’ TWO-SHEET 


Size, 50 by 42 inches, coloured and mounted on cloth, mahogany rollers, and varnished 


£3 3 0 

in yuarto morocco case he Shenae. 3.3 0 
CHART OF THE WORLD. 

News £111 6 


JOHNSTONS’ MODERN GLOBES, with all the most Recent Discoveries. 


30-Incu TERRESTRIAL Grose, Black Stand,£8 8 0} 


Do. Do. Mahogany Stand, 10 10 0 
18-Incu Gross, Low Black Stand, per pair, 9 9 0 
Do. Do. Mahogany Stand, 1010 0 
Do. High do. do. 1414 0 


12-Incu GLoBe, Black Stand, per pair, £4 0 
Do. High Mahogany Stand, with 
Compass, per pair, . && 
6-IncH GtosBe, Low Black Stand, per pair, 116 
3-Incu GLosr, Rosewood Stand, pair, 8s.,and 1 1 


0 
0 
0 


*,* Two-thirds of Invoice price allowed for Globe Packing-cases, if returned within two weeks from the date 


of Invoice ; but the Publishers do not hold themselves 
beaving their Premises. 


responsible for any damage Globes may receive after 


SCHOOL ATLASES. 


Kertu Jounston’s Scuoot ATLAS oF GENERAL GEOG 


Keita Jounston’s Scuoot PuysicaAt ATLAS, 18 Maps, . 
Kerra Jounston’s SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL Grocrapny, 2 2¢ ‘Maps, half- bound, 


Kerry Jounston’s ELEMENTARY ATLAS OF GENERAL 


Ergut GkOGRAPHICAL PRoJections, on black boards, for Drawing Maps with Coloured Chalks, . . 


OPIN 
Educational Times, 

They are as superior to al] School Atlases within our 
knowledge, as were tlie larger works of tlie same author 
in advance of those that preceded them. The Plates 
in the Physical Atlas excite our warmest admiration 
for the clearness of the engraving aud the beauty of 
the colouring. . . - A mcve complete work for 
educational purposes never came under our observa- 
tion. 


Journal of Education. 
Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever 
n. 





RAPHY, 22 Maps, hf.-bd., serra coloured, 6d. 
. 2s. 6d. 

ie 6d. 
7s. 6d. 

2s. 6d. 


GroGRAPHY, 20 Maps, 


IONS. 
Atheneum. 

(Physical Atlas)—Mr Jolinston, whose labours in 
this depariment of science have won him great renown, 
has, by the publication before us, done much to facili- 
tate and encourage the study of physical geography. 

° Nothing could be better calculated to illus- 
trate the various elementary treatises on physical geo- 
graphy which have lately appeared. 

(General Atlas)—The Maps composing this School 
Atlas are distinguished by several points of superiority 
over those generally used in schools, . . . . The 
whole work is adapted to the present state of geogra- 
phical knowledge. 





MAPS OF THE COUNTIES OF SCOTLAND. 


ONE SHEET,—Size, 24 by 30 inches. 

In Sheets. we 
Brrwick, 5 5 5s. e 8s. Gd. . 
BuTE, : ° 5s. ° 8s. 6d. 
CAITHNESS, . ‘ ‘ 5s. ° 8s. 6d. 
DuMBARTON, - 5s. ‘ 8s. Gd. 
HApDpINeTON, . 5s. . . 8s. Gd. 
KINCARDINE, . 5s. &s. 6d. 
LINLITHGOW, q 5s. 8s. 6d. 
MorRAyY AND NAIRN, 5s. 8s. 6d. 
ORKNEYs, . . 5s. 8s. 6d. 
PEEBLES, . 5s. 8s. 6d. 
RENFREW, 5s. 8. 6d. 
SELKIRK, 5s. 8s. 6d. 
SHETLAND, 5s. &s. 6d. 
Skye Isvanp, ds. 8s. 6d. 
STIRLING, 5s. 8s. 6d. 
SuTHERLAND, 5s. 8s. 6d. 
WIcToN, 5s. 8s. 6d. 





TWO SHEETS.—Size, 3 feet by 2 feet 6 in. 


In Sheets. —— 
ANGUS, 10s, 15s. 
ARGYLL, 10s, 15s. 
Fire AND Kinross, 10s, lds. 
KR KCUDBRIGHT, 10s, 15s. 
LANARK, ‘ 10s, 15s. 
Ross AND Cromarty, | lds, 153. 
RoxwBuren, . . . Os. 15s. 


THREE SHWEETS.—Slize, 6 fect by 2 feet G In, 
WESTERN ISLANDS, lis. 25s., 35s. 

FOUR SHEETS.—Size, 4 feet by 5 feet. 
ABERDEEN, . ; 20s. 30s. 


Ayr, . 20s. : F 30s. 
DuMFRIES, . 20s. . ‘ 30s. 
EpIn BURGHSHIRE, 20s. . 30s. 
INVERNESS, 20s. 30s, 
Pertra & CL ACKMANNAN, 20s. 30s. 


ZOOLOGY. 


Four Sheets on Natura History, for Juvenile and 
press explanation. 


AGENTS.—London: E. Stanrorp, ‘nie Cross ; 
Fleet Street ; 


Glasgow: J. ‘Lumspen & Soy. Aberdeen: L. & 


and R. Turoracp, Paternoster Row. 


Infant Schools, and Nurseries, with a Sheet of Letter- 


The Animals are exhibited in their sizes classified. Price—plain, 33.; coloured, 5s. 


Re.re BrotuErs, Aldersgate Street; C. H. Law, 
Dublin; M‘'Gvasnay, and Honees & SnrtH. 
J. Smitx. 
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II. 
Ill. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VI. 
Vil. 
1X. 
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{ he. Adminiftrative Problem. 

William Cowper. 

The Planets. 

Ewald’s Life of Chrift. 

Novels and Poems by the Rev. C. Kingfley. 
Romanifm, Proteftantism, and Anglicanism. 
Goethe und Werther. 

International Duties and the Prefent Crifis. 


Summary of Theology and Mental Philofophy. 


Summary of Political Philosophy and Economy. 








